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INTRODUCTION. 



This Tolume of Commercial Statistics of the United States has been prepared for 
the purpose of exhibiting, in a condensed manner, the commerce of the United 
States from the year 1820 up to the present time. First, to exhibit the commerce 
of each State separately, by giving the domestic and foreign exports, and the total 
exports and imports, with the amount of bullion and specie exported and imported 
each year from 1820. Secondly, to show the commerce of the United States with 
every maritime country and important colony in the world from the year 1820 to the 
present time, giving the domestic and foreign exports, the total exports and imports, 
the bullion and specie exported and imported, and the domestic and foreign tonnage 
that cleared. In addition, the aggregate for every ten years is shown. These 
statistics show, in a comprehensive manner, the progressive importance of the trade 
of each State, and the great increase of the trade of the United States. 

This complete exhibit of the commerce of the States and the United States is not 
to be met with in any publication, official or private ; and is only to be foimd in de- 
tail in the Treasury Heports extendmg ovw a series of years from 1820 to 1856. 
These statistics were prepared by Michael Nourse, Esq., late chief Clerk of the 
Register's Office, Treasury Department, from the Heports of the Treasury on Com- 
merce and Navigation, and from original documents to which he had access while 
in the Treasury Department Especial care has been taken to insure the accuracy 
and completeness of these statistics, and they have been compared with origmal 
data. 

To accompany the tabular view of the trade of each State, there is given a 
synopsis of its early history and present condition, with respect to internal improve- 
ments and natural ^cilities for trade. Also, a description of the principal domestic 
ports and harbors, with the tonnage employed, depth of water, and pilotage. 

To illustrate the statistical tables of the trade of the United States with each 
foreign country, we add a summary of the present commercial condition of that 
country, its commerce with other countries, and the regulations respectmg the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries. Also, a description of the principal 
foreign ports and harbors in each coimtry, giving the depth of water, pilotage, and 
difficulties of navigation. 



iv IntrodttcHon. i 

A preliminaiy yiew is £^yen of the commerce of the American cobnies from €h^ 
fonnatioxi, and a tabular yiew of the ezports and usports of the separate colonies 
from the year 1700 to the jear 1*7*76. 

The progress of American commerce from the Beyolntion up to the present time, 
showing the ezports and imports of each year up to 1856, and the distribution of 
/>nnage at seyeral periods, are briefly shown. 

The authorities that have been principally consulted by the editor in the prepara 
tion of this work, are: McOulloch's Gonmiercial Dictionary; Encyclopedia Britan 
nica; Gotha Almanack, 185*7; The Banker's Magazme and Statistical Eegister; 
Commercial Returns issued by the State Department, eta; Census Report, U. S.^ 
De Bow's Reyiew, etc. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

WITH 

A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE 

AMERICAN COLONIES. 



Colonies are establishmeiits founded in foreign countries bj indind- 
uals who either yoluntarilyimmi^ate from, or are forcibly sent abroad by, 
their mother country. The colony trade is the trade carried on be- 
tween colonies and their parent States. 

Establishment of Colonies. — Greek Colonies. — Various motives 
have, in different countries and ages, led to the formation of colonies. 
The Greek colonies of antiquity seem to have been chiefly founded by 
citizens whom the violence and fury of contending factiims forced to 
leave their native land ; but they were sometimes formed for the pur- 
pose of relieving the mother-country of a redundant population, and 
sometimes also for the purpose of extending the sphere of commercial 
transactions, or of providing for their securitv. The relations between 
the mother-country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the 
motives which led to the establishment of the latter. When a colony 
was founded by fugitives forcibly expelled from their ancient homes ; 
or when it was founded, as was frequently the case, by bodies of volun- 
tary emigrants, who received no assistance from, and were in no respect 
controlled by, the parent State, it was from the first independent ; and 
even in those rarer cases in which the emigration was conducted under 
the superintendence of the parent city, ana when the colony was pro- 
tected by her power and influence, the dependence was mostly far nrom 
being absolute and complete. The great bulk of the Greek colonies 
were really independent States ; and though they commonly regarded 
the land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they yielded to 
its citizens the place of distinction at public games and religious solem- 
nities, and were expected to assist them in time of war, they did so as 
allies only, on fair and equal terms, and never as subjects. Owing to 
the freedom of their institutions, and their superiority in the arts of 
civilized life to the native inhabitants of the countries among whom they 
were generally placed, these colonies rose in a comparatively short period^ 
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to a high pitch of opulence and refinement ; and many among them, as 
Miletus and Ephesus in Asia Minor, Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sicily, 
and Tarentum and Locri in Italy, not only equaled, but greatly sur- 
passed their mother cities in weal& and power. 

Spanish Colonies, — ^The early colonies of most modem nations were 
founded by private adventurers, influenced either by the hope of gain or 
by a desire to escape from religious persecution, without any wish to re- 
lieve the mother-country of a surplus population or to bridle subjugated 
provinces. On their first institution, therefore, the modem colonies ap- 
proached, though with some essential variations, more nearly to the 
Grecian than the Roman model ; but the period of their freedom was of 
very limited duration. They were very soon subjected to laws and regu- 
lations framed in the metropolis, and calculated, as was to be supposed, 
rather to promote its interests than those of the colony. 

American Colonies, — ^The English, who, like all the other nations of 
Europe, had been impressed with mingled feelings of admiration and 
envy by the extent and importance of the acqmsitions made by the 
Spaniards in the New World, speedily entered with enthusiasm and 
ardor into the career of discovery. Owing, however, to the bull which 
Ferdinand and Isabella had obtained from the Pope, conveying to them 
the ample donation of all the countries inhabited by infidels that the 
Spaniards had discovered or might discover, the f^gligh, to avoid en- 
croaching on the dominions of their rivals, directed their efforts further 
to the north. Several attempts to found colonies on the coast of America 
were made in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others. But in consequence 
of their ignorance of the country, the deficiency of their supplies of 
provisions, the loss of time in fruitless searches after gold, and the va- 
rious difiiculties incident to the first settlement of a colony, none of 
these attempts proved successful ; and it was not until 1607 that a small 
body of adventurers founded the first permanent establishment of the 
English in America, at Jamestown, in Virginia. Letters patent were 
granted in 1609 by King James to the principal persons resident in 
London, by whom ihe expense attending the formation of the colony 
was to be defrayed, incorporating them into a company, and establishiDg 
a council in Ei^land for the (urection of their proceedings, the mem- 
bers of which were to be chosen by, and removable at the pleasure of, 
the majority of the partners of the company — ^permittmg whatever was 
necessary for the support and sustenance of the colony, for the first 
seven years, to be exported free of duty ; declaring that the colonists 
and their descendants were to be secured in all the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen, the same as if they had remained at home or been bom 
in England ; and reserving only, as the stipulated price of these con- 
cessions, and in imitation of the policy of the Spaniards^ one fifth part 
of the gold and silver ore to be found in the colonies, which was to be 
paid to his Majesty and his successors in all time to come. In virtue 
of these powers, the company issued, in 1621, a charter or ordinance, 
which gave a legal and permanent form to the constitution of the 
colony. By this charter tiie supr^ne legislative authority was lodged, 
partly in the governor, who held the place of the sovereign, partly in a 
oooncil .of state, named by the company, and partly in a general coun- 
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oil cif assembly, composed of the representatives of. the people, in which 
were vested powers and privileges similar to those of the House of Com- 
mons. It was not long, however, before the king and the company 
quarreled. The latter were in consequence divested of all their rights, 
partly by open violence, and partly under color of law, without comjpen- 
sation, after having expended upward of £150,000 in founding the 
colony ; and a governor and council of state appointed by the king 
succeeded to the powers of those appointed by the committee. — Robbrt- 
son's History of America, book ix. passim; Jeffsbson's Notes on 
Virginia, p. 1 79. 

The founder^ of the colony in Virginia had been actuated solely by 
the hopes of gain ; but the colonies that were soon affcer established in 
New ^gland were chiefly planted by men who fled from religious ^d 
political persecution. The form of government in the New England 
colonies, though at first modified a good deal by the peculiar religious 
opinions entertained by the colonists, was in its leading principles es- 
sentially free. For a considerable period the colonists elected their own 
governors, coined money, and exercised most of the rights of sovereignty ; 
while the English, wholly engrossed with the contest between freedom 
and prerogative at home, had no leisure to attend to their proceedings. 
Subsequently to the -Restoration, however, the governments of most of 
the New England States were established nearly on the same footing as 
that of Virginia ; which, indeed, became the favorite model, not only for 
thet constitution of the colonies established on the continent, with the 
exception of the proprietary governments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
but also for those that were established in the West India Islands. But 
under every vicissitude of government and fortune, the New England 
colonists were distinguished by the same ardent and enthusiastic love 
of liberty that had first induced them to quit their native land. Every 
thing relating to the internal regulation and administration of the dif- 
ferent colonies was determined, in the colonial assemblies, by representa- 
tives freely chosen by the settlers. The personal liberty of the citizens 
was well secured and vigilantly protected. And, if we except the 
restraints on their commerce, the monopoly of which was jealously 
guarded by the mother country, the inhabitants of Vir^nia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England, enjoyed nearly the same degree of freedom 
when colonists of England that they now enjoy as citizens of the power- 
frd republic of North America* llieir progress in wealth and popular 
tion was in consequence quite unprecedented in the history of the 
world. The white population of the colonies had increased in 1116, at 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war, to above 2,000,000, and 
the value of the exports from Great Britain to them amounted to about 
£1,300,000 a year ! 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of the unexampled prosperity 
and rapid growth of our North American colonies, and generally of all 
colonies placed under similar circumstances. The North American colo- 
nists carried with them a knowledge of the arts and sciences practiced 
by a civilized and polished people. They had been trained frx>m their 
in£mcy to habits of industry and subordination. They were practically 
acquainted with the best a^d wisest form of civil polity that had beeii 
established in Europe ; and they were placed in a situation that enabled 
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than, without difScnlty, to remedy its defects^ and to try every institatioii 
by the test of utility. But the thinness of the aboriginal population, and 
the consequent (aalitj of obtaining inexhaustible supplies of fertile and 
unoocupied land, must certainly be placed at the head of all the causes 
which have promoted the rapid increase of wealth and population in tibe 
United States, and in all the other colonies both of North and South 
America. On the first foundation of a colony, and for long after, each 
colonist gets an ample supply of land of the best quality ; and having 
no rent, and scarcely any taxes, to pay, his industry necessarily becomes 
exceedingly productive, and he has every means and every motive to 
amass capitd. In consequence, he is eager to cdlect laborers from all 
quarters, and is both willing and able to reward them with high wages. 
But these high wages afford the means of accumulation, and, joined to 
the plenty and cheapness of the land, speedily chance the more indus- 
trious laborers into proprietors, and enable them, in ueir turn, to become 
the employers of fr^ laborers; so that every class participates in the 
general improvement, and capital and population advance with a rapidity 
hardly conceivable in old-settled and rally-peopled countries. 

It has been frequently said that the estabUsbment of the British Amer- 
ican and West India colonies was a device of the supporters of the ex- 
clusive or mercantile system — that they founded them in the view of 
raising up a vast agricultural population, whose commerce should be con- 
fined entirely to an exchange of raw products for other manu&ctured 
goods. There is, however, no truth in these assertions. On the contrary, 
the charters granted to the founders of the .settlement in Virginia dia- 
tincUy empower the colonists to carry on a direct intercourse with foreign 
States. Nor were they slow to avail themselves of this permission ; for 
they had, so early as 1620, established tobacco warehouses in Mddleburg 
and Flushing ; and the subsequent proceedings of the British govern- 
ment depriving them of this freedom of commerce, were the chief cause 
of those disputes which broke out in 1676, in an open rebellion of om- 
inous and threatening import. — ^Robertson's America, It was not until 
the colonists had surmounted the difficulties and hardships incident to 
their first establishment, and had begun to increase rapidly in wealth, 
that their commerce became an object of importance, and that regula- 
tions were framed in the view of restricting its freedom, and of rendering 
it peculiarly advantageous to the mother country. The act of 1650, 
passed by the repubUcan Parliament, laid the first foundations of the 
mon(^ly svstem, by confining the import and export trade of the col- 
onies exclusively to British or colony built ships. But the famous Nav- 
igation Act of 1660 (12 Charles IL c^ 18) went much further. It enacted 
that certain specified articles, the produce of the colonies, and since well 
known in commerce by the name of enumerated articles, should not be ex 
ported directly from the colonies to any foreign country ; but that they 
should first be sent to Britain, and there unladen (the wcrds of the act are, 
laid upon the shore) before they couldLbe forwarded to their final destination. 
Sugar, molasses, ginger, fustic, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, were origin- 
ally enumerated ; and the list was subsequently enlarged oy the addition 
of coffee, hides and skins, iron, com, lumber, etc In 1739, the mon- 
opoly system was so far relaxed that sugars were permitted to be carried 
directly from the British plantations to any port or place southward of 
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Cape FiniBterre ; but the conditions tinder which this indulgence was 
granted continued so strict and numerous down to 1803, when they were 
a good deal simplified, as to render it in a mat degree nugatory, (Ed- 
wabd's West Indies) ; and with this exception, the oppressive and vex- 
atious restrictions on their direct cxportations to foreign countries were 
maintained on most of the other enumerated commodities of any import- 
ance down to a late period. 

But beside compelling the colonists to sell their produce exclusively 
in the English markets, it was next thought advisable to oblige them to 
buy such foreign articles as they mi^t stand in need of entirely from 
the merchants and manufacturers of England. For this purpose it was 
enacted, in 1663, that no ^ commodihr of we growth, production, or manu- 
facture of Europe shall be imported mto the British plantations but such 
as are laden and put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and in English-built shippmg, whereof the master and threo- 
fourths of the crew are English.'' The preamble to this statute, which 
effectually excluded the colonists from every market for European prod- 
uce, except that of England, assigns the motive for this restnction to be 
^ the maintaining a neater correspondence and kindness between the 
subjects at home and Uiose in the plantations ; keeping the colonies in a 
firmer dependence on the mother country ; making them yet more bene- 
ficial to it, in the frulher employment and increase of English shipping, 
and the vent of English manumctures and commodities : rendering the 
navigation to and from them more safe and cheap ; and making that 
kin^om a staple, not only of the commodities of the plantations, but 
also of the commodities of other countries and places lor their supply, 
it being the usage of other nations to keep their plantation trade exclu- 
sively^ to themselves.'' It was also a leading principle in the system of 
colonial policy, adopted as well by England as by other European nations, 
to discourage all attempts to manufEu^ture such articles in the colonies as 
could be provided for mem by the mother country. The history oi the 
colonial system is full of efforts of this sort ; and so essential was this 

grinciple deenied to the idea of a colony, that Lord Chatham did not 
esitate to declare, in his place in Parliament, that ^ the British colonists 
of North America had no right to manufacture even a nail for a horse- 
shoe." Edwabds West Indies, And when such were the enactments 
made by the Legislature, and such the avowed sentiments of a great par- 
liamentary leader and a friend to colonies, we need not be surprised at a 
dedaralion of the late Lord Sheffield who did no more, indeed, than ex- 
press the opinion of almost all the merchants and politicians of his time, 
when he affirmed that *' the only use of American colonies or West India 
islands is the monopoly of their consumption, and the carriage of their 
produce !"* 

* "During the war of the Revolution, our commeroe was suspended; after the 
peace in 1*783, our trade continued to languiah ; it had to contend with domestic and 
foreign obstacles ; foreign nations entertained a jealousy concerning these States ; 
at home a rivalship was prevalent among the several members of &e confederacy, 
and checked the prosperity df the nation. Each of the thirteen independent sover- 
eignties contemplated its own immediate interests ; some of the States declared the 
oommerdal intercourse with them to be equally free to all nations, and they caa- 
^usly avoided to lay duties on such merchandise as was subject to Uiem, when im- 
p(»rted into other States." 
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8 Commercial StaHstics of the UhMed SkOea. 

MAINE. 

The most north-easterly State of the Republic of the United States of 
America^ extends from latitude 33° to 47° 25' "S^ and between longitude 
6° and 10° EL, from Washington, with an area of 35,000 square nules. 

Early Sistory, — Sebastian Cabot, who was, afler the time of Colum- 
bus, the first European navigator along the coasts of Maine and its vicin- 
ity, appears not to have given a name to the countries discovered by him. 

The eldest and greatest name in these parts of North America, is that 
of Baccalaos — a name given by the Biscayan fishermen at first to New- 
foundland, and then also to all the countries which they found near this 
island. On some old maps the name Baccalaos — ^that is to say, the cod- 
fish-country — ^reaches over a great part of the eastern coast of America, 
but it appears more particularly in the regions of our State of Maine. 

Stephen Gomez was the first Spanish navigator who discovered (1525) 
and explored the coasts to the west and to the north of Cape Cod a littie 
more particularly, and we therefore see on the Spanish maps these regions 
desi^ated with the name of '* T^erra de Gomez^^ (Gomez's land). So, 
for mstance, at first on that of Ribeiro (1529), and afterward on many 
others. After the middle of the sixteenth century, when Gk>mez was more 
and more forgotten, another name was introduced for these regions, that 
of Norumbec. We can not exactiy point out the occasion at which this 
name was invented ; but we find it in the latter half of the sixteenth and 
in the be^inniDg of the seventeenth century, on nearly all the maps of 
these regions. The name seems to be of Indian origin, like the name 
of Kennedec, Que&ec, and different others, whidh have hee for the last 
syllable. Perhaps some unknown sailors heard it pronounced by the 
Indians, and introduced it among the geographers, whowere always fond 
of new names. It was, however, changed in many difierent ways : Nor- 
ubec, Norombec, Arambec, Norumberge, Norumb^que, Nurimbequa, etc. 

RiverSy Lakes, etc, — ^It has been estimated that one sixth part of the 
surfEice of Maine consists of water. There are numerous laikes, the largest 
and most noted of which are Moosehead, Sebago, Chesuncook, and Um- 
^sgog* A part of the waters of the latter extend into New Hampshire. 
Some of these lakes are justiy celebrated for the picturesque beauties 
of their scenery. A steamboat has been built to ply on the waters of 
Moosehead lake. The Kennebec and the Penobscot are the two most 
important streams; the fanner is navigable to Augusta, and the latter to 
Bangor. Their shores are adorned witii villages, and the intervals along 
their margins are the most fertile and best cmtivated in the State. The 
Saco, Androscoggin, and St Crcnx rivers enters the Atlantic. St. John, 
and its confluen^ the Walloostook, Alagash, and Aroostook, drain the 
northern part of the State. The St. John fonns a part of the northern 
part of the State by the late treaty of Washington, and its waters are 
open to the free navigation of both nations. The principal bays are 
Casco, Penobscot, Machias, and Passamaquoddy. 

There were, January, 1856, 11 railroads in this State ; 494 miles com- 
pleted and in operation, and 90 miles in course of construction. The 
ozdy canal in the State, is the Cumberland and Oxford, 20i miles long, 
connecting navigation from Portland to Sebago, and by a lock in Sbco 
riveTi navigation is extended to Long Pond, 30 miles further. 
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• 9 DWiUii to Jvnt 90, and (he flioil fur from tlili time begliii Ivlj 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORTa 

FOBTLABD, UuDe, citj and port of eatzy, is aitoated on a peniiuala at the weat- 
em eitremj^ of Casco B»j; Ut (Itamt Joy;, 43" 39' 62" N., long., TO" 13' 84"' 
W. The liiubor ig c^iacnoua and aaSa, and among the best on the AtUotlc coast 
It is protected hj islands from stomu^ seldom obstructed by ioe, and has a good m- 
traace. The water is deep enougb Bx veoBels i^ the largest dam. The totmage of 
tiie port in ISse, was 136,1IM toua. 

Bath, Ifaiiie, od the Keonebec, 12 nulee &om the ocean, la one of the princ^id 
towns cd' the State, and the largest ship-buildiiig port in ttie world. A branch of 
the Kennebec and Portland R R. connects the c% with PorOand. The toonage <^ 
the p(»t is the lergeat ]a Maiae, and in 1BE6 amounted to 193,320 tons. 

BtLrigt, Haine, at the head of Bel&st Bay, 30 miles from the ooeao, has an ez- 
cellent baito', and a oondderable trade in Inmber and Ml Ita chief iudnsBy, how- 
enr, is diip-bnilding. Steamboats ply to Portland and Boston. The tonnage of 
Bel&st, b 1866, waa 16,813 tons. 

Bahsob, Uaine, on tha FenobKOt loniwge In IBGS, 88,648 tool. 



ip Commercial StcUisHa^iffthe United StateB. 

. ^:JP5W HAMPSHIRE 

■•• • 1'.'.' \'^<i^ ■-. •.••■•..• ■ 

Ib ntuated betwcidQ Mi^dV 4^^^ and 70''40'a]id 

72'' to' W. longitude. Ib'oont^^ 8,030 square miles. 

Ma4y Hi9tory^--r^t}tik ImaoisLf one of the first eminent settlers of the 
nor1^Heii$tem coast of H^etvr ISngland, having agreed with Sir Ferdinando 
€k»^|^ to make the -]|^i»Q^^ the diyimon line between them, took 
subiB^fnently from the'0^^ibEK>uth^O a patent of what lies betweiBn 

ih^titeer and Merrima^ and he called tibat t^t of land "^ New Hamp- 
shl^^ because he had jb^ Oovemor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, 




v^e year IG^^m^^.l^ from the proTince of 

Uaiiaehusetts, imd wir%^^ as an independent royal province. It 

W»|^^|:^brwa]^ united 1^^ but in 1749, finally sep- 

arate and has existecC.cUice that lame as^ an indepeudent community, 
firsil^iinder the name df'^^e jProvince of New Hampshire," and since 
I77e|;iinder that of " fte^JStatei of New Hampshire." 
: Ilie Connecticut river has its source in the highlands, on the north 
bordW of the State, and its west branch forms the boundary-line between 
Kew Hampshire and Canada, to within one mile of the forty-fifth degree 
of north latitude. Its general course is soutii by west, and dividing New 
Hampshire and Vermont, it passes through the western part of Massachu- 
setts, and the central part of Connecticut, where it enters Long Island 
Sound. Merrimack river, the Pemigewassit branch, rises near the Notch 
in the White Mountains, and is jomed by the Winnipiseogee, 70 miles 
below the source of the former. It here takes the name of Merrimack. 
The Androscoggin and Saco, rise and have a part of their course in 
this Stiite. Granite is plentiful throughout the State, and also marble 
and limestone. Iron ore, zinc, tin, lead, and copper exist, some of which 
have been worked to advantage. 

There were in this State in 1850, 2,251,488 acres of land improved, 
and 1,140,926 of unimproved laud in farms. Cash value of farms, 
$55,245,997, and the value of implements and machinery, $2,314,125. 
live stock — ^horses, 34,233 ; asses and mules, 19 ; milch cows, 94,277 ; 
working oxen, 59,027; other cattle, 114,606; sheep, 384,756; swine, 
63,487; value of I?ve stock, $8,871,901. 

Manufacturei^ etc, — ^There were in the State in 1850, 54 cotton fiicto- 
tories, with a capital invested of $10,974,700, employing 2,915 males and 
9,235 females, producing sheetings valued at $8,861,749; 91 woolen 
&ctories, with a capital of $2,547,500, employing 873 males and 1,021 
females, manufacturing 9,712,840 yards of cloth, and 165,200 pounds of 
yam, valued at $2,439,967 ; 1 establishment with a capital of $4,000, 
employing 30 persons, producing 200 tons of pig iron, etc., valued at 
$17,200 ; 26 establishments with a capital of $232,700, employing 374 
persons, and making 5,764 tons of castings, etc., valued at $371,710 ; 2 
establishments with a capital of $4,000, emplopng 6 persons, manufac- 
turing 110 tons of wrought iron, valued at $10,400 ; 178 flouring and 
grist mills, 80 saw mills, 165 tanneries, with a capital of $441,975, em- 
ploying 513 persons; 40 printing offices, 2 daily, 36 weekly, 1 semi- 
monthly, and 2 monthly newspapers. Capital invested in manufactures, 
$18,242,114; value (^ manu&ctured articles, $23,160,503. 



New SampsMre. 



POREIGlir COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Fbok OmoBtR 1, 1810, TO Jdlt 1, 1856. 
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PRINCIPAL PORT. 

POBTSUOUTH, New HiunpeMre, IT. &, and the onlj seaport in tlie State. It is 
rituatad on tba sooth side of the Piacataqua rirer, on a peninaula, three miles from 
the sea, lat 43" 40' N., long. Too 45' w. The harbor ia one of the best in the 
irorld ; it tiaa 42 feet water at low tide throagli the whole channel, and the current 
ia BuEStdent to prevent it from freezing. The JJ. S. Havy Yard is located on an iaiand 
near the main bank of the river. The t^ty has valuable manalactaree and a large 
fbieign and country trade, and being intenected hj the line of railroada between 
Boston and Portland is oonoected thereby with all the New England aai Canada 
towns; a railroad also exteiuls to Concord. Thetonrtageof Portsiiwultiuil8G6, waa 
34,GaO lens. 

The prindpal places in this State are Concord, the oqittal, Mauobeater, Porto- 
month, Dover, Exeter and Nashno. There wwe in I8BS, IS railroads, irttb 660 
mileg of track oomideted and in operatioD, and S4 in conrsa of orautniotioti. Hie 
oolf canals are those laciUbting the navigs^ixk (S the Uenimack lirer. 



12 Commercial StaUiHa of the United States. 

VERMONT. 

VxBMOiTT, one of the United States of America, lies between latitude 
42** 44' and 46** 00' 80" N., and 72° 30' and 73** 20' W. longitude ; 
and contains an area of 8,000 square miles. 

Physical Features^ etc, — ^This State presents a very considerable variety 
of surface. It is traversed from norm to south by the Green mountain 
range, some summits of which rise to a height of 4,279 feet above the 
sea. About the center of the State, thev divide into two ridges, the 
principal of which passes in a north-nortJieast direction into Canada. 
The Green mountains are from ten to fifteen miles wide, much intersected 
by valleys abounding with springs and brooks, and are mostly covered 
with evei^reens to their summits, from which they have derived their 
name, l^e rivers are inconsiderable, most of those flowing east are 
merely small tributaries of the Connecticut ; those on the w€«t side are 
larger, and the three principal, viz., Lamoille, Missisque, and WiAOoski, 
rke on the east side of the principal mountain range, which they break 
through, and enter Lake Champlam. The inland situation of Vermont 
has deprived her of the advantages and wealth which accrue from com- 
merce, and the want of canals and navigable rivers for the conveyance 
to market of the productions of the State, has retarded the settlement and 
improvement of the uncultivated lands; but the construction of 500 
miles of railroad has provided a valuable substitute for these deficiencies. 

Lake Champlain, a considerable body of water between the States of 
New York and Vermont^ and penetrating for a few miles into Canada. 
It is 140 miles in length, and from 1 to 10 in breadth, lying nearly north 
and south ; and contSns a great number of small islands, most of which 
belong to Vermont The Champlain canal, 63 miles in length, connects 
it with the Hudson, and large steamboats and vessels of 100 tons navi- 
gate the lake from end to end. The scenery along its shores is highly 
picturesque, and its waters abound in salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon, 
and other fish.. Lake Champlain is navigable for large vessels, and has 
several good harbors on the Vermont side. It is of the greatest iinport- 
ance to Vermont by giving her facilities for internal commerce. From 



the shape of the lake, it gives the largest amount of coast-line and leni 
of navigation, and makes up for the deficiency of navigable rivers. The 
conmierce of Lake Champlain in 1856 was over 20,000 tons. The 
climate varies according to differences of level and other circumstances. 
It is healthy, although the winters are severe. The soil is fertile, but 
more suitable for pasturage than tillage. Wool is the staple production ; 
sheep, horses, and cattle are raised in great numbers ; marble, granite, 
and slate, are abundant^ and valuable quarries of each are worked : iron 
ore in several localities throughout the State, and from the sulphuret of 
iron in Strafford and Shrewsbury, copperas is extensively manu&ctured. 
Several mineral springs occur. 

There were, on the 1st January, 1856, eight raihroads, with 516 miles 
of road finished and in operation. Capital employed in manufactures, 
$5,001,377 ; value of manufiMstured artidtes, $8,570,920. The principal 
places in the State are Montpelier, the capital, Burlington, Mi^lebury, 
Brattleboro, Norwich, St Albans, and Castleton. There were in Augusti 
1853, 38 banksi with a cash capital of $2,914,040. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF VERMONT, 
Tmu OmoBER l, 1B30, to Jvlt 1, iSfiS. 
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PEmCIPAI PORT. 

BuBUHSTOK, VenDont, Is UieiiiMt populous town of the State. Its cc .. ., 

Ura Champliuii, on a hay ofwbiidi the town is builti is importuit, and its conneo- 
tims by raiboad aad steamboat afford it every &dljl; in its proeecutloii. The har- 
bwrfBurlingtonia thebfst on the take, and mdroyesaelB naTigating the lake ar« 
owned hero than at any o&er i^ace. It is eaxyof acceaafrom the north and south, 
and to protect it from the west winds, a breakwater, 900 fbet long was erected. 
Jumper Island is distant four miles from the whai^ tmd contains eleven acrea of 
ground; a lighthouse was eroded on this island in I8S6; it ia in tbe form of a tnm- 
Cated cone, tliirty feet lugh, eighteen feet in diameter at the base, and twelve at the 
U^ and is kept lighted at nigbt during tim eeasaa of navigaUon, from the middle of 
A^ to tin lat of December. Burlli^ton has an exteiudve and IhrtitB back oo«nti7, 
aiul the meKantUe business of the place amounla to about $1,000,000 annuallj. 
TMUiage, 1853, S,816 tons; la 1856, it was 1,448 lona. 



14 Cammereial StatisUcB of the VnUed States. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachitssttb, one of the Eastern United States, lies between 41° 28' 
and 42° 62' N. latitude, and between 60° 80' and 78° 30' W. longitude. 
It is about 190 miles lon^, with an average breadth of 90 miles, and 
contains 7,250 square mil^ 

JSkirly History, — The first and most ancient names which were given 
by historians to the territory of the State of Massachusetts were more or 
less the same with those of Maine, and we need not repeat them here. 
The name '* La C6te des Almouchiquois" (the Coast of the Almouchi- 
quois Indians), which the French introduced, and which the Dutch geo- 
graphers frequently changed to " The Land of Almushikosen," covered 
particularly the whole extent of Massachusetts. This latter name was 
first introduced by the English navigators and explorers. 

The word is said to be composed of the Indian words Mos {Arrow- 
head) and Wetuset (hilt), llie pure and correct orthoCTaphy of the 
compound word is irom this said to be Moswetuset, the hul in we shape 
of an arrow-head. The king of an Indian tribe is said to have resided 
on such a hill near the shores of Massachusetts bay, and his tribe of In- 
dians received from this the name ^ the Indians of Moswetuset.^ 

In the earliest time of the Plymouth colony, the name included only 
the country Ground Boston harbor ; and the name was principally given 
to that great bay of which Boston harbor is part, and which was called 
Massachusetts hay. 

There were, January, 1856, 43 raih*oads, of which 1,409 miles were 
finished, and in operation, and 48 miles in course of construction. The 
Middlesex canal, 27 miles long, connects Boston with Lowell. The Black- 
stone, and the Hampshire and Hamden canals are both in disuse. 

The principal rivers are the Connecticut, a noble stream, winding for 
50 miles across the State. Housatonic, which rises in Berkshire county, 
and flows through the W. part of the State ; and Merrimac, which rises 
in New Hampshire, and has a course of 50 miles in the N. E. part of the 
State, and enters the ocean below Newburyport It is navigable for 
large vessels to Haverhill, 15 miles. Besides these there are Nashua, 
Concord, Taunton, and Blackstone rivers. Massachusetts has numerous 
good harbors. There are several important islands off the S. shore of 
this State, to which they belong. The largest is Nantucket, 15 miles 
long and 11 broad, and which constitutes a county of its own name. 
Martha's Vineyard, W. of Nantucket, is 20 miles long, and from 2 to 10 
broad, which, with other small islands, constitute Duke's county. The 
shores of Massachusetts are diversified by some bold promontories and 
capacious bays. Of the latter, Massachusetts bay, between Cape Ann on 
the N., and Cape Cod on the S., is about 40 miles in breadth. Buz- 
zard's bay is on the S. W. side of Cape Cod, and is 20 miles long. Cape 
Ann, in the N. part of the State, is a rocky promontory, 15 miles in 
length. Cape Cod is a peninsula in the S.E. part of the State, extending 
75 miles long, and from 2 to 20 broad, with a bend in the middle nearly 
at right angles. The peninsula of Nahant^ a few miles N. of the harboi 
of Boston, is connected with the mainland by Lynn-beach, 2 miles long, 
[t has become, on account of its cool breezes and wild sea views, a plaee 
of £ushionable resort during the summer months. 



FOEEIGM' COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSBnTS, 
Fbom Ociobbb 1, 1820, TO Jolt I, isse. 
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PEINCIPAL PORTS. 

BoaroN, in Maasachusetta, U. S., lat i2° 23' S., long. 71o i' W. Tha city la 
^tuatad at tha bead of a deep baj, on a peninsula, bemg surroiuidod on three sidea by 
vaMr. Generally there is sofSdent depth of water to enable tiie largest shipe to 
come up to the cdtj al all timea of the tide; ajid liioj uanally moor along«de of 
docks where thora ia perfect safety. The depth of water in the channel, variee ftotn 
flAeea to thirty feet It is the great center of the commerce of New England, and 
in thia capacity receivea and distrihutes one fifth of the whole commensal material 
of the United States. The toimage of Boston, in lS5E,'nas 521,117 1«na. 

aiLEK, dty and port of entry, Mass. It ia chiefly built on a tongue of land 
(brmed by two inlets &0m the sea, called North and South rivers; over the former 
are two bridgeg (one of which ia crossed by the rallcoadV connecting it with. Beverly. 
Ito harbor has good anchorage ground, but. vessels drawing more than twelve or . 
Iburteen feet id* water must be partially unloaded before they can come to iti 
wbarrea. The tonnage of Salem in 1656, was 29,970 tons. 

SixmcKxt, ilaa. Tonnage in 1866, 16,SS7 tons. 



16 Oommereial SkUUHca of the VnUed SkOea. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhods Island, one of the United States of America, and the smallest 
State in the Union, being about 49 miles long, and 29 broad, containing 
1,200 square miles, of which ISO is included in Narragansett bay. 

JSarly Sistory. — ^The country round the Narragansett bay, and to 
the west of it, is in the first old works and maps, generally named Nar- 
agansetts, or llie Naragansett country. The colonists at Plymouth dis- 
covered and entered this country abready in the first years of the exist- 
ence of their town. Roger Williams was the first settler in this territory. 
He and some other dissenters and refugees from Massachusetts founded 
here the towns of Providence, Newport, and Portsmouth. They united 
all in one government in the year 1643, under the name ^Incorporation 
of Providence Plantation,^ or, as they are stjrled in King Charles First's 
patent of that year, ^' Incorporations of Providence Hiuitations in our 
Naragansetts bay, in New EDgland." It is posable that John Clark and 
William Coddingix>n, who were men of learning, with others who formed 
the first compact on Rhode Island in 1637, were familiar with the nar- 
ratives of the early voyages to the American coast. They had been 
many times published in EDgland by the famous Hakluyt, Purchas, and 
others, and our colonists had doubtless read, in the collected voyages of 
these compilers, the narrative of Yerrazzano, who was the first European 
that ever entered the waters of Narragansett bay, which was in the year 
1524. He was the first, too, to discover Block Island, to which he gave 
the name of Claudia, after the Queen, or mother of Francis L ; and in 
speaking of its shape, compared it with the Me of Rhodes, lliis name 
may have thus been suggested to the early colonists. 

in the year 1663, the colonists of that country obtained firom Charles I. 
a charter, which incorporated their community under the name of the 
** Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations." The Narragan-* 
sett country, lying S. of Warwick, was also sometimes called The 
King's Province. The present legal and official name is still Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, but commonly the name is made 
shorter, State of Rhode Island. 

Physical Features, etc, — ^This State on the N. and W. is hilly and 
broken, but becomes gradually level toward the sea. The islands in 
Narragansetts bay are distinguished by their pleasing and diversified 
scenery and fertile soil. The climate is healtny, particularly on the 
islands, where the sea breezes have the efiect not only of mitigating the 
heat in summer, but moderating the cold in winter, and rendering the 
climate truly delightful. The rivers, though not large, fiimish many 
fine mill seats, which are ext^isively used for manu&cturing purposes. 
The principal are Pawtucket, Providence, Pawtuxet, Pawcatuci^ and 
Wood rivers. Narragansett bay is a fine body of water, and contains a 
number of beautiful and fertile islands. Among them is Rhode Island, 
which gives name to the State. Iron ore and anthracite coal are found 
to some extent ; marble, limestone, free-stone, and other building stone. 

The principal places in the State are Providence city and Newport, 
each of which is used alternately as the Capital. There were in Sept. 
1853, 11 banks in the State, mih a paid capital of $15,917,429. Iliere 
were built, and in operation, January, 1856, 145 miles of raiboads. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 

FbOM OdOBBB ], 1830, TO JULX 1, 186S. , 
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PMNCIPAI PORTa 

Sewpobt, Rhode Island, Is situated on the soatb-west shore of Rhode Island, ^ 
twenty-eight miles Bontb Ctom FroTideDce, and fiie milee &oxa the ocean. The har- 
bor is one of thebestin thelTmtedStaUe, and is well defended. Its Bite is beauti- 
flil, Mid oflflteyaareitliasbeenmnoh resorted to in the sommer seaaon. ItssMp- 
[ring is maiolf emplc^'ed in the triiale Qsberies and coasting trade; its mannGiotnres 
are various and of conuderable extent. The tonnage of Newport in 1866, was 
11,646 tons. 

PROTIDEHOB, a cltj, and pitecipal port of entry in Bhode Island, altnated in lat. 
41° 49' 22" N., long, 11° 31' 3S'' W. Providence has great commercial tadliliea, 
which have beea well improved. The hartxir ia at the head of Kairagsnaett bay, 
thirty-Uiree-imles fnim the ocean. Is spodons, and has BufBcient depth of watw (br 
tiie largest ahips; The tonnage of Providence waa 19,306 tons, in 1BB6. 

BRiBTOt, between Mount Hope bay and Nairagansett bay, has a good harbor,. 
and great tadlitiea for tiavigatioo. The tonnage ia the largest In the State, itfiae^ 
in 1SG6, 2,903 tons. V^ 



18 Commercial Statistics of the United States. 

CONNECTICUT. 

CoNKEoncuT, which is the soniheniinost of the New England States, 
is situated between 41° and 42° 2' N. latitude, and 71° 20' and 73° 16' 
W. longitude, and between 3° 46' 24" and 6° 41' 24" K longitude 
from Washington. 

JSarly History, — The beautiful river from which the State of Con- 
necticut derives its name, was first discovered (in the year 1614) by the 
Dutch Captain Adrian Block, who sailed into it as far up as the present 
site of Hartford, and who named it ^De Yersche river" (the Fresh 
riverV probably £rom the fresh appearance of its waters and green valleys. 
The Dutch from New Amsterdam made some attempts at settlement 
along this river. But the English colonists and explorers from Ply- 
mouth and Boston, on their way to the west, reached it about the year 
1630, and became soon the exclusive proprietors of the river and its 
valley. They adopted for it the original name of the aborigines, which, 
in its true Indian shape, is said to have been *' Quonehtucut." The 
meaning of this word is stated to be " The Long river," and it appears 
to be a designation which the Indians applied often as a river name. 
Among others, we find also in Long Island a Connecticut river. 

The State is watered by numerous rivers and streams. Few of the 
rivers are navigable for more than a short distance from their mouths, 
The principal is the Connecticut, which rises on the N. border of New 
Hampshire, and after a course of about 400 miles, fiEdls into Long Island 
Sound, between Saybroot and Lyme. Its general direction is S. by W., 
separating New Hampshire from Vermont, and afterward passing through 
the western part of Massachusetts and the central part of Connecticut. 
Below Middleton it turns to the S. S. K, and continues in that direction 
to its mouth. It is navigable to Middleton, 30 miles from the sea, for 
vessels drawing 10 feet, and to Hartford, 20 miles higher, for vessels 
drawing 8 feet of water. The canals and otiier improvements recently 
made to overcome the rapids and falls, have rendered it navigable for 
small boats as fiEur as Well's river, 250 miles above Hartford. The prin- 
cipal tributary of the Connecticut in this State is the Tunxis, or Far- 
mmgton, which rises in the E. slope of the Green mountains in Massa- 
chusetts, and fiows southward to Farmington, where it abruptly changes 
its course to the N. On breaking through the trap range of the Talcott 
mountains, it again takes a southerly direction, and fidls into the Con- 
necticut opposite East Windsor. Tie Housatonic rises in the western 
part of Massachusetts, and enters this State near its N. W. comer, after 
which it has a S. and S. K course to the Sound. Its entrance is ob- 
structed by a bar, but there is a sloop navigation for 12 miles. The 
Thames, formed by the junction of the Quinnebaug, Shetucket, and 
Yantic rivers near Norwich, falls into the Sound at New London. 

The mineral wealth of Connecticut is considerable. Iron ore of ex- 
cellent quality is found abundantly in various parts. The copper mines 
of Bristol and Plymouth are said to be the most profitable in the United 
States. According to Professor Silliman, the Bristol vein extends in a 
southerly direction for more than 30 miles, and, if fully worked, is 
capable of affording employment to 30,000 miners. The Plymouth 
nines aie conffldered to be equally rich. Copper is also found at Gninby* 
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• t DHHilIu Is Juns 80^ ud tha final yau bom tUi tlnu bagtoB iaif 1. 

PRINCIPAL POSm 

Ntnr JjysDOS, Coimectiaat, ia dtuated on. the Thamee river, thi«e nulea fitsn the 
ocean, lift; miles east oTNew Hsren by railroad. Its birbor ia (me of tb» best in. 
the Uiuted Statea, but ia seldom visited by C^eign vessels. The whale Osheriee oon- 
Btitnte its main intereet, aod it bsB also a large ooasting trade. Several railroada 
oonnect it nith the interior, New York, and Boston, and regular steomboals plj to 
and from New York. The tonnage in 1856, was 10,371 tons. 

New Hatbn, ComioctJcut, is aUuated at the bottom of Hew Haven bay, about 
four miles from Long Island Sound, and is one of the principal towiia on tha railroad 
lines between New York and Boslon. Its mannfitcturea are exteuaire, and it ia □□» 
of the prindpal clock and India-rubber locahHes. Several important nulioada cc 
in here, and regular ateam communication ia nuuntaioed with New YoriL 
merce of the dtj ia amoU. The totat tonnage in 1853, was 18,103 tw& 

The tonnage of tiie ottier places ia as tbilows: 

IfiDDLBiowii, 14,331 tana. 

8n»niraio^ 18,103 ton& 

~ -\ ll,eM lou. 
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NEW YORK. 

Nbw York, one of the United States of America, situated between 
40° 30' and 45** 01' N. latitude, and between 71** 50' and 79° 66' W 
longitude, and contains an area of 46,000 square miles. 

Skirly History of New York State. — ^tne Spaniards comprised the 
territory of the present State of New York under their great name of 
Florida, and designated it also on their maps of the sixteenth century 
particularly as the Tierra de Stephan Gomez, or shorter, Tierra de Gomez, 
because Gomez (1525) was for a long time the only Spanish navigator 
who was known to have explored especially these coasts. 

The English comprised it since 1585 under the name Virginia, and 
since 1606 under the name of Northern Virginia, or the Northern 
Colony. Since 1616, they considered it as a part of New England, 
which name took the place of the old name of Nortiiem Virginia, and 
went down like this as £Eur south, as the fortieth degree of N. latitude. 

The Dutch began soon after the discovery of Hudson (1609) to call it 
Nieuw Nederlandt (the New Netherlands). This name may already 
have been in use for some time, but it occurs for the first time in a public 
document in the year 1614. They also sometimes called it Nieuw Hol- 
land. It is on maps also sometimes called New Belgium. They at first 
gave to it very extensive boundaries, as far east as Cape Cod, including 
tiie whole Barnstable peninsula, and south as far as the Delaware river, 
and beyond it. With these limits, we find it represented on many old 
Dutch maps. The southern limit on the Delaware river remained pretty 
much unchanged on the Dutch maps. Not so the eastern boundary. 
On later maps we see this advancing only as far as Nassau bay, Rhode 
Island. Since 1630 or 1635, the maps have it only as far as the Con- 
necticut river, where at this time the English had already arrived with 
their plantations. 

When, in the year 1664, the English conquered the whole country, 
it was named the Province of New York, in honor of James, Duke of 
York, brother of Charles H. 

It lost in the same year a part of its coast by the grant which the 
Duke of York made to a company of gentlemen who founded the prov- 
ince of New Jersey, between the lower lludson and the Delaware bay. 

The principal rivers are the Hudson, 324 miles long, navigable 156 
miles to Troy. The Mohawk, 135 miles long, which enters the Hudson 
a little above Troy ; the Genesee, 125 miles long, which enters Lake On- 
tario having at Rochester, 5 miles from its moutii, two falls of 96 and 
75 feet. Black river, which rises near the sources of the Hudson, and 
flows 120 miles into Lake Ontario ; the Saranac, 65 miles long, entering 
Lake Champlain at Plattsburg; the Oswegatchie, 100 miles long, flow- 
ing into the St Lawrence; the Oswego, proceeding 40 miles from 
Oneida Lake into Lake Ontario ; the Au Sable, rising in the Adiron- 
dack mountains, and having a course of ^75 miles to Lake Champlain. 
The majestic St. Lawrence forms a part of the northern boundary of the 
State. The head branches of the Susquehanna, the Alleghany, and the 
Delaware rise in this State. Besides Lake Ontario and Erie on the N., 
and Champlain on the K, which are but partiy vrithin it, there are wholly 
within the State many picturesque sheets of water. 
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PRINCIPAL PORT. 
Nbw Toek, State of New Tork, irad flrat seaport ia the U. 8., in lat. 400 43/ u_^ 
long. 14" 8' W., is aituated oa MonhaUaii Islaad, at the point of confluence of the 
Hudson and East rivers, the latter separating it Own Long Island. New Yorlc 
bay, or inner hvbor, ia one of the Quest and most capadous in the worid ; it is com- 
pletely land-locked, and offers the very beat ancborage. A.t tha ebb tide there is 
about 21 fbet of w&ler on the bar st Sandy Hook, and the water in the inner and 
outer bays, and hi the rivers, is deep enough to allow the largest class of vessel to 
ooma np to the wharvoa loe rarely impedes navigation, as the great strength of tide 
eleam Uie bay twice a day. The dty is aljout 20 mjles iVom blue water. Basidea 
the entranoe through tha Nairows, there is one throi^ Long Island Sound, whioh 
gives a passage U> Huri Qata, with water Irom 30 to 40 feet, and through Hnri 
Gate for any ordinaiy vessel Taking mto consideration all the advantages, New 
York harbOT can not be surpaased anywhere in the world. Tha tonnage in New 
Tork in 186S was l,32B,03e tons, one fourth of the total tonnage of the Unitsd 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Nbw Jkbsxt lies between 88*' 65' and 41° 24' N. latitude, and be- 
tween Yd'' 60' and Y6'' 29' W. lon^tnde. It is 163 miles long and 52 
broad, and contains 6,851 square imles. 

JSarltf Htetofy^ — ^The shore and territory of the present State of New 
Jersey was at first, since 1606, a part of tiie great English province of 
Northern Virginia ; and then (since about 1621) it was considered (at 
least by the Dutch) as a part of their New Netherlands. 

The English, however, always claimed the country ; and in the year 
1648, Sir Edmund Ploydon and some English ^ntlemen received a cnar- 
ter and grant of a great tract of countiy " lym^ midway between New 
England and Maryland," in which the name of New Albion was siven. 
This is the first "Rngliah name which this country received. The charter 
had, however, no great consequences. The Dutch remained in possession, 
and the name New Albion was forgotten. 

When the l^glifth conquered the New Netherlands for the Duke of 
York, all this land was included in the large territory given to the Duke 
of York. But the Duke of York very soon sold (already in the year 1664) 
that part of his grant which was lying between Delaware and Hudson 
river, to Sir Geor^ Carteret and John Lord Berkeley. The grant which 
he gave to them, is dated on the 24th of June, 1664. The country re- 
ceived at once the name of New Jersey, in compliment of Sir G^eorge 
Carteret, whose ancestors came from'^the island of Jersey, and who was 
himself governor of the island of New Jersey. It has since that time 
always retained that name, with, so far as our sea-coast is concerned, 
unchanged boundaries. In old works and maps we find the name some- 
times written " Jarzy," and also ^ Jarze." The name was often translated 
in Latin, "Provincia Nova Csesarea." In the year 1676, the province 
was (Uvided into East and West Jersey, and the whole then often called 
" The Jerseys." But, in the year 1702, those two provinces were again 
united by Queen Anne in one, called "" New Jersey," and attached to 
New York. Since 1738, an independent royal province of New Jersey 
was established, and since 1776 the State of New Jersey. 

The Baritan is navigable 17 miles to New Brunswick, and it enters 
Raritan bay ; the Passaic is navigable for small vessels for about 15 
miles, and enters into Newark bay ; the BLackensack, navigable 15 miles, 
also enters Newark bay. Great Egg Harbor river, navigable 20 miles 
for small craft, passes through a bay of the same name and enters into 
the Atlantic. The prmcipaL bays are Newark and Raritan. Delaware 
bay is on its south-eastern border. It has two important capes, viz., 
Cape May, on Delaware bay, and Sandy Hook, at the entrance of the 
bay of New York. It contsons quarries of good building stone, valuable 
mines of zinc and of iron, and in the south partQ, beds of marl. 

The princi|>al places in this State are Trenton, the capital, Princeton, 
New Brunswick, Rahway, Elizabethtown, Jersey City, Hoboken, Pater- 
son, Hackensack, Morristown, South Amboy, Freehold, Burlington, and 
Camden. There were in the State, January, 1854, 38 banks, with a paid 
capital of $5,147,741. 
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* 9 months to Jane 80, and tho fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

Jersey City, New Jersey, is a flourishing city at the mouth of the Hudson rirer, 
opposite New York city, and is the terminus of the southern raihx>ad travel, and 
also of the New York and Erie Railroad and of the Morris CanaL Though a separ- 
ate municipality, it may be considered as a suburb of the great metropolis, with 
which it connects by several ferries. It is a place of considerable manufacturing in- 
dustry, ship-building, and commerce, and it is the American station of the Cunard 
line of New York and Liverpool steamships. 

Patebson, New Jersey, is situated immediately below the fidls of the Passaio 
river, 17 miles from New York. It ranks next to Newark in manu&ctures, and is 
the tlurd dty in the State in respect of population. Its principal products are cotton 
and silk goods, locomotives, machinery, paper, ^. On the opposite side of the river 
is the manu&cturing town of Manchester. Paterson commimicates with New York 
by the Paterson and Hudson R. R. and Morris CanaL 

Pebth Amboy, 31,949 tons. 

BumaETowK, 16,652 tons. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pbnnstlyania, one of the central United States, lies between 89^ 
48' and 42^ N. latitude, and between Y4^ and 80** 40' W. longitude. It 
is 807 miles long and 160 broad, containing 47,000 square miles. 

Harly History. — ^The territory of this State was, before the year 1681, 
for the greater part comprised under the name Northern Virginia, and 
since 1616, imder the name of New England. 

When Penn, in the year 1681, obtained from Charles IL a great tract 
of land, between 40^ and 42° N. latitude, he himself wished to give to it 
the name of New Wales ; but the King, against Penn's wish, called it, 
in honor of Penn, Pennsylvania. The name is to be found, for the first 
time, in the King's charter of the 4th of March, of the year 1681. 

In the year 1682, Penn, desirous of approaching his province to the 
sea coast, Dought from the Duke of York, the whole tract of land and 
settlements along the west side of Delaware bay, the so-called three 
lower counties. 

This tract of land remained, however, in connection with Pennsylvania 
only until the year 1776, when the inhabitants of these lands declared 
themselves independent, and founded the State of Delaware. By this the 
State of Pennsylvania was again excluded from the sea coasts, and as a 
nearly entirely inland State, the history of its limits is not of a great in- 
terest for our hydrographical researches. 

The Delaware river washes the entire eastern border of the State, and 
is navigable for shi^ to Philadelphia. The Lehigh, after a course of 75 
miles, enters it at Easton. The Schuylkill, 130 miles long, unites with 
it 6 miles below Philadelphia. The Susquehanna is a large river, which 
rises in New York, flows south through this State, and enters the Ohesar 
peake bay, in Maryland. It is much obstructed by falls and rapids. Ihe 
Juniata rises among the Alleghany mountains, and, after a course of 180 
miles, enters the Susquehanna 11 miles above Harrisburg. The Alle- 
ghany river, 400 miles long, from the north, and the Monongahela, 300 
miles long, unite at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio. 

The Alleghany mountains cross the State from S.W. to N JL, and there 
are many smaller ranges on each side of the principal ridge and parallel 
to it. The south-eastern and north-western parts of the State are either 
level or moderately hilly. The soil is generdly fertile, and much t)f it is 
of a superior quality ; the best land on the south-east is on both sides of 
the Susquehanna. Between the head waters of the Alleghany and Lake 
Erie, the soil is very fertile. The anthracite coal region is immense. 
The Mauch Chunk, Schuylkill, and Lyken's Valley coal-field extends 
from the Lehigh river across the head waters of the Schuylkill, and is 
65 miles in length, with an average breadth of 5 miles. The Lacka- 
wanna coal-field extends from Carbondale, on the Lackawannock, to 10 
miles below Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna. The Shamokin field 
has been less explored. The production of coal in 1856 was estimated 
at 10,000,000 tons, of which 7,600,000 was brought to the Atlantic 
coast. Iron ore exists in nearly every county, and in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, vast <]^uantities are manu&ctured. Beds of copper and lead 
exist, and quames of marble and building stone abound. There are 
in the south part valuable mineral springs. 
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PRINCIPAL POETS. 

PHiLAiiRLPHiA, near the conHuance of the rivBTS Delaware and SchuyDrill, in lot 
39" 67' N., long 16= 10' W., and near the head of the Delaware bay. VeaBelg of 
the lai^Bt burden ascend the river as far a8 NewoiBUe, but those drawing abOTe 16 
or 30 feet of water can not rescb Philailelphia, on account of a bar a little below the 
titj. The entrance to the magnifloent bay formed by the embouchure of the Dela- 
ware has Cape May on the north, and Cape Henlopen on ila south side. The com- 
merce of Philadelphia haa net kept pace with her growth in other respects, especially 
in mann&ctures. The touni^ in 1856, was 191,228 tons. 

Sbis, port of entry. Fa. It is beautifully situated on Presque Isle Bay, on 
lake Brie, covers one mile square, and baa one of the best harbors on the lake, ths 
diaond or entrance to which hoa lately been much improved ; the water is froni 11 
to 20 feet deep, and the largest ateamboata enter without difflcully. There ie & 
^J^thooae on the west side of the entrance of Presque Isle bay, lat 43° 8' 14," N.; 
AowH a fixed light, elevated 93 feet above the surface of tbe lake, and viwble for ft 
distance (^ 14^ miles. The beacon is on tiia east aula of the b^ ; viuble 8t QuleA. 



if CoamMreial atatUtica qf tA* Vinted Statet. 

DELAWARE. 

Dkuwabx, one of llie middle TTnited Btatm, next to Rhode Uud 
Ha aaiaUest in the UnioD, and in population the leasL 

Marly SMory. — Tkat DelMrare bay was already known to the Span- 
iu3i a )aag time before Hndson there is no donbt. But the question is 
yr^t they called it. ' Benson, in his memoir on the names of the State 
of V^yt York, says that th«7 called it The Bay of all Saints. He doea 
notpve his authority., 

; ^ the most andent Spaoiah description of the east cosat which w« 
Jiave (that of Oviedo), tma " B^iy of all Saiats" is not mentioned at all. 
Snt Oviedo mentions a Bahia de S. Cliristoval on the east coast, and 
saj^tiiat it stands nnder ^° N. ladtude. This is neariy exactly tbe 
lat^ije of Delaware iky, which therefore probably is dedgoated by him 
nne^r that name. :ff it is true that the Spanish Gabo de hta Arenas^ is 
Dui-Oape Henlopen, l^en :that large bay which the Spanish mapa in- 
vail(d»7 paint immediti«Iy to tlie north of this cape, must be Delaware 
bay. The figure which 4ey give to this bay, as well aa to the river 
which they i^ke run into it, coire^wnds with the configuration of this 
bOT_aiid river. 

1^ first navigator whom we can prove to have been at the entrance 
of- the bay, is Henry Hudson, when (1609) he suled along the coast 
from Cheaapeake bay toward the north. He looked into the bay, found 
it fiiD of shoals, did not explore it, gave to it no name, and " suspected, 
froni the cnrrenU which came out from it, that there waa a river 
leatfiiig into it." 

It is pretty generally said that Lord Delaware, when (in the year 
1610) he sail^ to Cheaapeake bay, was thrown out of his way, and 
touched at this bay, and that it was therefore called by him or by his 
companions, and by the first English settlers in Virginia, Delaware bay. 
This was not only the first English, but upon the whole the first name 
under which the bay became more generally known in Europe. We 
see it for the first time mentioned and written in the letter of Captain 
Ai^II, of the year 1612, in " Furchas' Pilgrims." 

The old Virginian writers spelled or corrupted the name in very dif- 
ferent ways, ^metimes they write, " My Lord Delaware's bay," some- 
times " Delavar bay," and sometimes " Delaware bay." Later French 
map-makers (for instance, Bellin) made of this "Bay de Laware, or 
I^var." 

The first map on which we find this name is a little map of the greater 
part of the east coast by Captain Smith, of the year 1624. 

Dbuwakb, a river of the United States, which rises on the west aide 
of the Catakill mountains. State of New York, and after separadng 
Pennsylvania from New York and New Jersey, fails into the Delaware 
hay five milea below Newcastle. It ia formed by the union of two 
Streams. The Uohawk, or western and mmn branch, rises from a small 
lake in latitude 42° 4S' N., at an elevation of 1886 feet above the sea, 
and flows S.W. for nearly SO miles, when it tuma suddenly to the 8£, 
flowing in that direction for five miles to the Fenneylvania boundary 
Hne in latitude 42° N. Eight miles below this spot it is joioed by th« 
Popaeton hranoh, whioh has a previous S,W. course of abont 50 miles. 
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PRINCIPAL POSTS. 

WiLHDiaTON, port of enti7, and &a priadpal oamutetdal town of DeUwore, sitn- 
atod between BrandTwina and duistiana craeba, one mile above Uieir Junction. 
On Brondj'nine creek ere some of Uio Sneat flouring milla in the United States to 
which vessels drawing eight feet water can ccone. ChristiBiui creek is navigable for 
venels drawing fourteen faet of water, and gives to Wilmington considerable com- 
merce. Tlie toonago of the port in 1866, waa 13,665 tons. 

DBIAWA3B BBEASWArsB. This breakwater is situated at the entrance into Delft- 
ware baj, near Cape Eenlapen. The anchorage ground, or roadstead, is formed b;' 
a oove in the southern shore, directlj west of the pitch of the cape, and the seaward 
end of OD exteoaive shoal called TA^ Shears. The entrance from the ooean is 1,960 
foet in width, aad is accessible during all winds &om the sea. The deptii of wat«r 
is from 21 to 36 feet, at low tide, throughout the harbor. There are two d^kes — one 
erf 1,600 feet, and the other of 6,000 feet, giving a secure harbor of seran tenths of a 
■qoare mile. The otjjecta of this art^dat harbor are to protect vessels from wind* 
bom tha E. to IT. W., bj way oTN., and against Bie floatmg ioe of the htj. 
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MARYLAND. 

Martland, one of the central United States, lies between 38^ and 
89° 44' N. latitude, and between 75° 10' and 79° 21' W, longitude. 
It is 196 miles long, and 120 broad, containing 11,000 square milea. 

Early History of Maryland, — ^In the year 1632, King Charles L gave 
a charter to Oecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and granted to him a 
tract of land lying in that peninsula, between the ocean and Chesapeake 
bay, and around the northern extremities of that same bay, and ordered 
this land to be called Maryland, in honor of the Queen Henrietta Maria, 
the consort of Charles I. She was of the Catholic religion, like Lord 
Baltimore himself^ as were likewise the greater part of the settlers which 
he carried out. The name appears for the first time in the charter of 
Maryland of the 20th June, 1632. 

It is possible that Lord Baltimore and his associates, in proposing to 
the king that name, had also under consideration at the same time 
the old Spanish maps of North America on which Chesapeake bay is 
called St Mary's bay (Bahia de Santa Maria), and that they had a 
desire to carry back to this bay that old and nistorical name. It may 
be a mere accident that the name Maria was as well in modem as in 
ancient times applied to the same regions. But what we call accident 
in history is often secretly linked together by an association of ideas 
which escapes our research. 

The Potomac river, which divides the State from Virginia, is 860 miles 
long, and navigable about 180 miles to Washington city. It is 7^ miles 
wide at its mouth. The great falls are 14 miles above Washington; 
the perpendicular descent is 16 feet, and the rapids extend for several 
miles up the river, and form a very picturesque view. The Susque- 
hannah is a large river which enters into the head of Chesapeake bay 
in this State. It is li miles wide at its mouth, but is navigable only 5 
miles, being above that much obstructed by falls and rapids. The Pa- 
tapsco is a small river, navigable, however, 14 miles to Baltimore for 
ships. The Patuxent is 110 miles long, and is navigable i(X 50 miles 
for vessels of 50 tons. The other rivers are Elk, Sassa&as, Chester, 
Choptank, Nanticoke, and Pocomoke. The Chesapeake bay, 270 miles 
long, and from 70 to 20 vnde, and by its numerous inlets furnishes many 
fine harbors, and abounds with the choicest water-fowls, fish, etc. 

There were in this State (January, 1856) 3 railroads, with 466 
miles of road finished, and in operation, and 30 miles in course of 
construction. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 184 miles long, is 
mostly in this State. Capital invested in manufkctures, $14,753,143; 
value of manufactured articles, annually, $32,477,702. 

Number of vessels built, and their tonnage, in the State of Maryland 
during the year ending June 30, 1856 : 

!>«-- ^^' Brig. schooners. ^^^^^ J^^^. tonnage. 

12 8 43 3 66 15,393 

26 .. 25 2,004 

33 .. 33 1,920 

•• •• 7 •■ I 46S 



Baltimore, 
Oxford, . 
Yiexma, . 
Snow Hill, 
Annapolis, 



Total, . 12 8 110 3 133 19,918 
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PRINCIPiL PORTS. 

Baltoiore, a cdty ia tba State of Uaryland, U. S., B[tuitted on the north side of 
the Fatapeco river, about 14 mil^ alxive Us entrance into the Chesapeake bi^, in 
lab 39° 17' N., long. 16° 36' W. The harbor is apacioua and convanient, and tJie 
water deep. The loonage of Baltftnora is coo^derable ; in 1S&6, it amounted to 
183^44 tons. Baltimore is celebrated tbr building bat-aoiiing echooneTB called cdip- 
pera, and for the ^eut durabili^ of the vesaela. Ia the last flacal jear there were 
built at this port, 12 ahips, 8 biu-ks, 43 sdiooners, 3 aloopa, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 16,393 tons. 

Ahkapolis, dtj, port of entry, and capital of Maryland, on the Chesapeake hay, at 
ttie entrance of Serem river. The State Houae is remarkahk as the bwlding in whicb 
the American Congress, during the Revotutionary war, held sc 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States has, since the very commencement of its extstenoe 
as an independent government, ever been willing and ready, to recipio- 
cate, to the fullest extent, and in the most liberal spirit, all privileges and 
&vor8, whether of navigation or commerce, extendcKl to its lag by 
foreign nations. To this end, and in order to anticipate the usually 
dilatory process of treaty negotiations, the President of the United States 
is vested, by act of Congress, with authority to issue his proclamation, 
granting to tbe vessels of foreign nations equal and similar privileges 
and &vors to those extended to the vessels of the United States in the 
ports of such foreign nations, on receiving ofScial notice thereof from 
the accredited agents of such governments. The following is the law 
referred to : Act of May 24, 1824 — JSe it enacted by ike Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That upon satisfactory evidence being given to the President 
of the United States, by the government of any foreign nation, that no 
discriminating duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied in the 
ports of the said nation, upon vessels wholly belonging to the citizens of 
the United States, or upon the produce, manu&ctures, or merchandise, 
imported in the same from the United States, or from any foreign coun- 
try, the President is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation, declar- 
ing that the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, within 
the United States, are, and shall be, suspended and discontinued, so far 
as respects the vessels of the said foreign nation, and the produce, man- 
ufactures, or merchandise imported into the United States in the same, 
from the said foreign nation, or from any other foreign country : the 
said suspension to take effect from the time of such notification being 
given to the President of the United States, and to continue so long as 
the reciprocal exemption of vessels, belonging to citizens of the Umted 
States, and their cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be continued, and no longer. 

Vessels belonging to the following nations are admitted, under the 
provisions of law, treaties of commerce and navigation, or conventions, into 
the ports of the United States, on the same terms as American vessels, 
with the produce or manu£Eu;tures of their own or any other country : 

Argentine Confederation, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark,* 
Ecuador, Great Britain, Greece, New Granada, Guatemala, Hanover, 
Hanse-Towns (E[amburg, Bremen, and Lubec), Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Netherlands, Oldenburg, Peru, Prussia, Russia, San Salvador, Sardinia, 
Sweden, and Norway, Tuscany, Two Sicilies, Venezuela. 

Vessels belonging to the following nations, with which the United 
States have reciprocal treaties, on the footing of the *^ most favored na- 
tions," or with whom reciprocity exists by virtue of the act of Congress 
given above, are admitted into the ports of the United States on the 
same terms as respects tonnage or navigation duties, as vessels of the 
United States, witli the produce or manu&ctures of their own or any 
other country : Bolivia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Muscat, Ottoman Empuf^ 
Portugal, and Uruguay. 

* The treaty between the United States and Dounark ez|Hred on the 14th di^ 
of April, IB^ 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE DISTRHTT OF COLUMBIA, 
Tatni OtnoBEB 1, 1830, to Jdlt 1, iSGS. IxuLvmsa A 
10 JUHB 30, 1B16. 





EXFOKTS. 


IMPOBTS. 


TONSAGE OLD. 


DoM-no, 


F0K.1ON. 


TOIA,- 


T«iU 


Auaucut 


i-OEBOH. 


1831 


IB4a.aw 


IM,B« 


t399,«ia 


1898,084 


16,086 




IBM 


I,031.«5 


11.950 


1,0*8,430 


470,613 


10,030 




1988 


t79.S(M 


1!1,IS8 


8(I1,3»S 


375,088 


3,686 


138 




BM,BB8 


Mwa 


733,40a 


879,063 


13,187 


331 




«».1» 


9,303 


788,867 


377,337 


%m 






30,881 


8,8*0. 


M?3BI 


369,080 


toS 


"m 


1S!7 


1, 8s,ia 




1,183,143 


837,838 


7.340 


483 


1838 


06,031 


i',Ma 


707,443 


181,800 


18,383 


990 




HiMS 


ia,8ia 


038,097 


a»,e3i 






Total, 


44691 


1,393 


IS3,078 


163,600 


lajsos 




|§,iT4,688 


14S,31I 


3,UB,8aB 


3,966,834 


136,708 


3,317 




1,90T,BII 


ia,«a 


1,330.970 


193,005 


19,663 






l,14e,0M 






183,047 




8,089 




. eBi,86e 


SL^M 


1^003,816 


100,046 




3,140 


5 


aoftWB 

6f4,6Tl 


8,068 


82ft8M 
OlI'aBB 


106,304 
111,190 


10^793 
K396 


3,369 




S3W»a 


8,183 


830,874 


111,419 


4,650 






4e;,TM 




480,309 


103.320 


8,894 


8.600 




8S«,TM 


8^68 


878,118 


133,143 




1,068 




«T,»as 




«e^Il7 




8,698 


1,047 




T01,4I19 


11,494 


7^^938 


119,953 


13,915 


3,689 


|J,M4,(1M 


79,100 


7,148.154 


1,421,853 


9P,6Sl 


19,930 




T843S5 


4,491 




r7,3«3 


11,479 


8,861 




499,830 


a,8M 


Ml ,670 




7C65 


4,197 




*84,TflS 


ISfi 


8S4,M8 


S0M3 


8,242 


8,001 




1130,898 


9,«&4 


069,003 


65,628 


9,801 


8,983 


S4K 


609,149 


78B 


010,184 


TOJiSB 


10,773 


2,039 




918,701 


1,318 


314,914 




16,890 


8,609 




1M,MS 




134,303 


a6;o49 


gm 


333 


S48 
tW9 


111,001 




83,0M 

in>7 


35,983 

Sim 


1J)03 




TotaL 


80,888 




80,083 


69,910 


iC 


'ioo 


a,Bsi,m 


18,088 


8,340,714 


604,163 


68,747 


31,071 


IBBl 


Kseo 




73,M0 


80,918 


1338 




IBM 


T9,000 




79,006 


64,143 


2>I4 






IB,*5B 






71,494 


1.681 




16M 


87,093 


















8^148 








ISBfl 


ao.001 




3^001 


60,017 


340 
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PRINCIPAL POET. 

QBORaETOVH, District of ColLonbiii, la a port or enti7 at the head of the Fotomao 
OBT^ation, ISO milee from the sea, saA is divided &om Washiiigtoix by Bock Creek. 
It is bailt on a range of hills, and commanda a magnificent lajid^c^ie. The cLtj is 
one of tiio handsomest in the country, end liie Beat cf several wolUmown educational 
eetablishment^ and ia the rendence of many perEona of distinctioo. Its manufacttires 
are increamng, and pediaps no other place is bo celebrated for its flsheriea of shad 
and herring, thousands of barrels of which are packed in the fishing seaaon. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal here creeses the Fotomao on a magnificent aqueduct 
1,446 feet long, and 36 feet alMve the ordinary lide. The tonnage of Georgetown 
in 1860, was 20,966 tona. 

Alizahdbia, Strmerly District of Columbia, la sitoated 6 nuleB below Washington. 
It has a good harbor, and oonatderable trade tot floor and coal. Since 1860 the oont- 
neroe has nearly dembled. The tonnage in 1SS6 waa 1,331 teoa. 



82 CommercUd StoHstica of the United States, 

VIRGIOTA. 

Virginia, one of the United States of America, lies between 36® 33' 
and 110** 43' N. latitude, and between Y6° 26' and 83** 40' W. longi- 
tude. It is 370 miles long, and 200 broad at its greatest breadth, con- 
taining 61,352 square miles. 

Early History, — ^The coast of the country which we now name Vir- 
ginia is said to have been known to the old Northmen. One of them, 
Gudleif Gudlaugsen, is said to have sailed in the year 1028 so fur to the 
south. He is supposed to have called the country Huitramannaland, the 
Land of the Wlutemen, which may be considered the oldest and first 
name under which these regions became eveif known to the Europeans. 
The Spaniards, siuce 1520, included the land under the names of Terra 
> de Ay Hon and Florida, and the French, since 1563, under the name of 
Nouvelle France. The English invented the name Virginia at first (1583) 
for the country lying around Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. They com- 
posed this name, it is said, for two reasons : first, because it was discov- 
ered in the reign of their Virgin Queen, Elizabeth ; and, secondly, "be- 
cause the countiy seemed still to retain the virgin purity and plenty of 
the first creation, and the people there the primitive innocence." 

They extended this name at once over a great part of the east coast, 
and particularly over the vicinity of Chesapeake bav, which was already 
discovered from the Roanoke settlements, and which we see included 
under the name of Virginia on the first map of Virginia, 1590. 

When, since 1606, the Chesapeake bay was better explored and set- 
tled, and when it became the principal center of the English settlements 
on the east coast, this region was par excellence called Virginia, sometimes 
New Virginia, while the former settlements and country round Albemarle 
Sound, then forsaken, were sometimes (for instance, on a map of Captain 
J, Smith) called Ould Virginia. This was, however, a more popular 
manner of denomination. The oflScial or legal name of the country was, 
in the year 1606, by King James I. thus confined : He called Virginia, 
or the Virginian territory or coast, the whole east coast of North Amer- 
ica, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of northern latitude. 
This whole territory was divided by the royal patent into two parts, a 
northern and a southern. The southern commenced in the south at 34° 
north latitude and ended in the north at about the 48° north latitude. 
It was called the First Colony, or the Southern Settlements in Virginia, 
or Virginia proper. 

Hivers, etc. — The Potomac river separates Virginia from Maryland. 
James river is the largest which belongs to this State. It is 500 miles 
in length, and flows from the mountains in the interior behind the Blue 
Ridge, through which it passes. It is navigable for sloops 120 miles, and 
for boats much further, and flows into Chesapeake bay. The Appomat- 
ox is 130 miles long, and enters James river 100 miles above Hampton 
roads, and is navigable 12 miles to Petersburg. The Rappahannock, 
130 miles long, and navigable 110 miles for sloops, rises in the Blue 
Ridge, and flows into the Chesapeake. York river enters the Chesapeake, 
30 miles below the Rappahannock, and is navigable 40 miles for ships. 
The Shenandoah enters the Potomac just before its passage through the 
Blue Ridge. 
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FOfiEIGN COMMERCE OP THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
Fbom Ootobeb 1, 1820, TO Jolt i, isee. 



T.*H 




EXPOBTS. 




impobts. 


TONNAGE CL'D. 


Do«=™o. 


F0W.8N. 


t™,. 


Tot^u 


Am««c«. 


F0.I1S1.. 


~mr 


|S,osa,iTO 


t«3,M0 


*B,07B,310 


ti.ms.m 


83,645 


6,488 




»,2ll3,3!i3 


7,687 


a,ai7.8S9 


884,103 


89,129 


7,413 




4,(KMI,flU 


B,BT* 


?on6,733 




28,968 






8,378,478 


1,M« 


g,aT7,6M 


ftiBjai 


46,017 




isis 


4,1M4« 


7,180 


4,mjwo 


668.683 


41,809 






WftftOlI 


US 


l,B9fl.78a 




S0,!84 


^099 




l.Mfi,T8I 


11,301 


4,M7,98S 


*»i,ga 


53,386 


7,848 




8,334.618 


15.669 


8,340,186 




43,959 


7,273 


132» 


B,T3S,40B 




8,787,481 




4'I,S'20 


6,771 


1839 
Total, 


*,i*3,eM 


MSO 


4,79i;i&l 


406,739 


48,715 


4,895 


»3e.n6,«i 


199,680 


38,8SI.M1 


8,091,993 


410,781 


7^102 


isai 


4,)19,9BS 


4S9 


ill(0,4tl( 


4SS,;^ 


4a,7l9 


11,879 




4.408,918 


18,75* 


4,M0,S6» 




69,783 


19,888 








4,487.BS7 


699,891 


49,537 


3I,9«0 




6,46e,a40 




fi,4S8.09S 


887,836 


49,389 


17,087 




6.0M,415 


s.flia 




691,365 


-48,693 


13,967 




B,0M,lia8 


il8,oia 


t,mm 


1,198,81* 


4SI,«13 


18,719 


1987 


Sew-no 


8,804 


A7lffl.7U 


813,803 




i6,.Ma 




8.97T.8M 


a,S88 




677,143 


ie;779 




19S9 


V88,434 


a,779 


^la7.^98 






7;S95 


Total, 


4.78»,fl!I 


B,aS8 


4,778,^ 


646,086 


4^460 


0,318 


Ma,801JilS 


!ffl0,76* 


4S,6M,S7t 


7,B17,4»7 


429,881 


U1,M1 




e,«»,81» 


I,R7B 


6,830,888 






9,888 


Hi 


8,743,337 






81&I05 


■46,133 


10,518 


S4S> 


I,9U,SI» 








84.848 


4,353 




8.938389 


19,fl41 


2.942,379 




44.1110 


7,848 


iK. 


W<I1,W5 


ajB8 


3,104,K1 


367.653 


89,180 


4,521 




B,ais,95s 


m 


^^.m 




48.571 


7,108 




B,«45,B69 


12,708 


0,888,874 




68,110 


B^073 




8,879,848 


1,654 


a,(Kl,412 




48420 


16,972 




a,8a»,433 


4.1il« 




941.985 


68,989 




Total, 


8,«Vi« 


il,4SS 


a;4i6;«« 




42101.1 


S3;B67 


I8S,»3B,»W 


03,197 


88,048,189 


2,890,903 


476,442 


129,171 




8.987.M4 


i!,«M 


8,ooD,osa 


662,988 




31,189 




a,731,7(U 


i.u.iJ 


i,73tfl8 




B7>84 


29,089 




SaOi^Ml 


4,380 


8,306,79 




3S,9n 


870M 




4,I5'i.tl8 


i-Bsa 


4,754,143 


1,478,310 


53,668 


89,067 


ISM 


4,S4a,Bi» 


B8.6S9 


4,3T9J(3 


856,405 


49.790 


33,9a 


IBM 


0,489,9*) 


6,146 


6,495,36 


993,806 


*3,e7» 


21,04a 



• 9 nwiithi to JsDaSl^udtha Usui reu from thlitlnulwgliuJDlrl. 

PRINCIPAL POETS. 

ALEiriNDRiA, city, aeaport, in VirgiDia, 100 miles ftom tiie Chesapeake bay, tet. 
38° 4B' N.p long. 0" 3' W, from Washington. It ia finely Bitaated on the right bank 
of the Potoniac, which has a depth of water here BuCSdeat for a vessel of the lai^eat 
class, being about 34 feet at the wharvee^ and 40 (bet in the chanoeL The toniuge 
m 18SG, was 7,221 tona. 

Norfolk, Virginia situated on Ihe E1i2aheth liver, eight mQaa ftom Hampton 
Aoads, Chesapeake bay, in laL 37° 12' N., and long. 13° 40' W. Its harbor is oa- 



au anchorage uosurpassed in the world. On the opposite aide of the river is Ports- 
month, in connection Vith which it is the chief naval station of the Union. In pi^ 
Illation and importance it ia the second oity of the State, and haa a very valuaUs 
oommerce, and con^denible manufactures. The tonnage of Norfolk, in 186B, WW 
37,767 tona. 
Pbtsbbbubs, Tlrginia, on the south bank of the Appomattaz lirer. 



34 Commercial StaUstics of. the United States. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolika lies between 38° 50' and 86° 80' N. lat, and be- 
tween 76° 46' and 84° W. long, from Greenwich, and between" 6° 20' W. 
and 1° 83' E. long, from Washington. Area, 45,600 square miles. 

The country around Albemark Sound, our present North Carolina, 
was called sometimes on the maps with the original Indian name 
Wigandacoa, or Weapemeoc, and sometimes Ould Virginia. To the 
south of Roanoke and Albemarle Sound, the English tried to establish a 
province or colony for the first time in the year 1629, when Sir Robert 
Heath, Attorney-general to Charles I., obtained from this king a grant 
of the whole unknown country between 88° N. latitude and the river St. 
Mateo, and when this country was called, in honor of Charles I., Carolana. 
r Physical Features^ e^c.-r-Along the entire coast of this State there is 
a ridge of sand, separated from the main land in some places by narrow, 
and in other places by broad sounds and bays. The passages or inlets 
through it are shallow and dangerous, Ocracoke inlet being the only one 
through which vessels pass. Capes Hatteras and Lookout are projecting 
points in this belt, and off them, particularly the former, is the most dan- 
gerous navigation on the coast of the United States. Cape Fear is on an 
island off the month of Cape Fear river. For sixty or eighty miles from 
the shore the country is level, the streams sluggish, and there are many 
swamps and marshes. The soil is sandy and poor, excepting on the 
margins of the streams, where it is frequently very fertile. The natural 
growth of this region is mostly the pitch-pine. This tree affords tar, 
pitch, turpentine, and lumber, wnich constitute an important part of the 
exports of the State. In the swamps rice of a fine quality is raised. 
Back of the flat country, and extending to the lower falls of the rivers is 
a belt of land about forty miles wide, of a moderately uneven surface, a 
sandy soil, and of which the pitch-pine is the prevailing natural growth. 

Throughout the State Indian com is raised, and in some parts consid- 
erable cotton. In the low country, grapes, plums, blackberries, and 
strawberries grow spontaneously, and on the intervals canes grow luxu* 
riantly, the leaves of which continuing green during winter furnish food 
for cattle. In the elevated country oak, walnut, lime, and cherry-trees, 
of a large growth, abound. Principal minerals, coal, iron, and gold. It 
is the only State in the Union wnere every article enumerated in the 
census is produced. 

Rivers. — ^The principal rivera are the Chowan, 400 miles long, nav- 
igable for small vessels 80 miles ; Roanoke ; Pamlico, navigable for 80 
miles ; Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, the largest rivers in the State, 280 miles 
long, with eleven feet of water to Wilmington ; the Yadkin, which forms 
a part of the Great Pedee, in South Carolina. 

The principal places in the State are Raleigh, the capital, Newbem, Wil- 
mington, Fayetteville, Edenton, Elizabeth City, Beaufort, and Charlotte. 
On January 1st, 1856, there were three railroads, with 681 miles of track 
finished and in operation. Tonnage of the State, 1858, 56,376 tons. 

The first permanent settlement in this State was on the eastern bank 
of the Chowan river, about 1660, by emigrants, who, in consequence of 
leligious persecution, fled from Nansemond, Virginia. The Constitution 
of the United States was adopted in Convention, November 27th, 1789. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Fbom Octtobbb 1, 1620, to July 1, 1BB6. 
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EXPOBTa 


I'lMPOETB. 


TONNAGB CLD. 


DouHia. 


F0R1.1OS. 


TOT*.. 


ToTAU 


A»o.m-.. 


POUDM. 


J3JJ 


«+iMi,m 




(400.944 


tSOO.673 


87.843 


109 


1821 


GBM31 






208.781 








«a,«T 




48MII 


188,968 


u.iie 




ISM 
18M 


cs8,;fti 




D8S,m 


400.880 
811,308 


ti;™ 


4.447 

8154 


18M 


B81,TW 




6S1.T40 


m,iM 


48^088 






*4r.o88 


iioi 




270,791 






IBiS 


Ka,«M 


1,24S 


Bas;T4T 


988,816 




1,869 


18X9 


i»4,eoe 




004,000 




fil,B42 


1,619 


Total, 


B9B,I»0 




898,838 


221,893 


80,093 


1,779 


10,125,810 


4,iS8 


6,128,999 


2,888,828 


391,088 


21,664 


lasi 


940,978 






istao* 


80,«0 


1.490 




338.240 


8,796 


a4sVi 


210,184 


98,279 


8,419 




m,m 


49 




I9S.1S8 


87,604 


4,938 








471,406 






4.488 


im 


aislaai 




819.3S7 




83.H4 




19M 


ItS.'tlB 


i;4«e 


489,801 


191,110 


S1.B64 


6,968 




048.810 


2,919 






38,586 


4,646 


im 


M4.au 


S7l 


Bialaia 


S9o;400 


loJMi 


5498 


1SS9 


4H.9U 




«n,e2s 


228.233 


48,546 


7,890 


Total, 


381,184 




387,484 


802.639 


83.180 


8,099 


M,3B9,0W 


»,M9 


4.»4B,2a8 


2,815,000 


86^677 


48,196 


IMl 


883.004 




8S3,0M 


220.300 




8,18* 




BHflflO 




844,030 


187.404 


88,118 


9,699 




nunm 




171,099 


! 10,810 


30,411 


1,299 




888,401 




!9a.l»l 


209,143 


85,478 


4.M8 


1S«6 


»8.»(l 




879,900 






6,170 


m 


414.308 
SM,9I9 




414,898 
234,919 


942,358 
143,884 


83.4n 


8,781 
3449 




340,098 




840,028 


196.814 


S7;S83 


4.823 




*71l,071 




M0,0I8 


118,140 


30.080 


S.8S0 


sro 

Total 


410,001 




418,001 




80,738 


11,498 


»8,MS,0S3 




3,808,088 
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847,000 


42,B4T 


1SSI 


4211,748 


4,84T 


*SW« 


SOMSt 


19.430 


18,968 






4,1*3 




800,489 




18.061 




814,142 




814,142 


87i,e«s 


S9;289 


8,011 


IBM 


8Bt,a»7 




391,891 


812,038 


26,681 






483.813 






948,088 


30,738 




1B« 


810,174 




870,174 


974,800 


»T,B7* 


4,MT 



onttia Co June 80, ud Uw ftM*l fttu- from tU> tlnu beftM JhIjt 1. 

PEmCIPAL PORTa 

BBtorOKT, North Carolina, at the mouth of Newport river, is femooo as po88es»- 
ing the flueet harbor on the southern Atlantic aeaboard. It will be the eitsteni ter- 
tninoa of the Atlantic and North Carolina raiht)ad, which, when built, will open to 
ita commerce an immense interior region, hitherto isolated from tiw ooast The 
impediment jn tbe growth of Ulis place up to this time^ has been in the want cJ in- 
ternal SidlitieB £>i commerce. The tannage of Beauibrt, in 1BS6, wax 1,991 tons. 

WiLuma'TON', mty, port of cutrf. North Carolina, situated on live left bank of Capa 
Fear river, juat below the arafluence of the N. S. Mid N. W. branohea, ahoot thir^ 
five miles bom the aea. It is well mtuated for trade, but the location ia acoounted 
luheaJthj. The harbor admita vessels of SOO tons, but the entrance haa a tUoger- 
ouB shoaL Opposite the town are two islands, dividing tbe river jnEo three duumelB. 
Thej aSbrd the finest lice-Selds in the State. la 1819, two hundred buitdinga wei* 
destrofed b^ fire, a kxti of $1,000,000. The tonnago in 1866, waa 21,420 tona. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 

« 

South Carouna, one of the southern* United States, is situated be* 
tween 32° 2' and 36** 10' N. lat, and between 78° 24' and 83° 30' W. 
long. It is 200 miles long and 125 broad, eontaioing 28,000 square miles. 

Mirly Sistory, — ^When the Spaniards, under Vasquez Ayllon (1520 
and 1526), arrived on the coasts of what we now call Carolina, and more 
especially South Carolina, they heard here of a great Indian king and 
country, both called OMcora or Chicaria, and they applied that Lidian 
name for some time to this country, without, however, giving to it very 
distinct limits. 

The country was also sometimes called after its discoverer, Tierra del 
lAcendade Ayllon^ or, shorter, Tierra de Ayllon^ often also corrupted to 
Terra de Aullon. Under this name the Spaniards comprehended some- 
times a very great part of North America, sometimes not more than our 
province. 

French Claims. — ^It is curious enough that the French also, when 
[1568] they arrived at the locality of Ayllon's activity, heard again of an 
Indian king and country of that name. In their ears it sounded, how- 
ever, like Vhicola or Chiouole. 

After the French navigations to these regions we hear the country 
sometimes designated by the French themselves with the name La Flo- 
ride Fran^oise, and other nations also called it French Florida. The 
Spaniards, of course, always considered it as a part of their Spanish 
Florida. 

The French built on their Riviere May (St. Mateo or St. John's river) 
a fort which they called Fort Caroline or Carolina. Some map-makers 
and geographers applied this name, as an appellation of a country or 
territory, to the whole region. So we see, for instance, on a map of 
North America by Cornelius a Judseis [1593], the whole French Florida 
called Carolina^ in honor of Charles IX., King of France. It is curious 
that the same name was afterward given to the same locality in honor 
of an English king. 

Fnglish Settlements. — ^The English, since their settlements at Roan- 
oke, comprehended the whole territory of Carolina under their widely- 
extended name of Virginia, eonce 1583. 

In the year 1729, the whole great province was divided into North 
and South Carolina, and, as the dividing point on the coast, was fixed a 
small inlet to the west of Cape Fear, called Little river inlet. 

In the year 1783, the province of Georgia was detached as a separate 
government of the old territory of Carolina, and the southern boundaries 
of this latter were fixed at the mouth of the Savannah river, and within 
these boundaries the name of Carolina has been prescribed ever since. 

The Great Pedee river, 450 miles long, rises m North Carolina, and 
runs through the eastern part of the State. .It is navigable for sloops 
130 miles. The Santee, formed by the junction of the Wateree and the 
Congaree, rises in North Carolina, and has a sloop navigation for about 
130 miles. The Saluda is a branch of the Congaree. The Edisto is 
navigable for large boats 100 miles. The Savannah washes the whole 
south-west border of the State, and is a noble stream. There are several 
smaller rivers, among which are Cooper, Ashley, and Combahee. 



8ouih Caroiina. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Fbou OotobbB 1, 1820, TO JULT I, 1866. 
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* > miHithl to Jnns 30, ud ths final yen from thll Urns baginl Jul; 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

CoABLESTOH, South CBTolino, United States, lai 32° iT N., long. 19° 48* W,, 
dtoated on a pomt of land between the Ashley and Oooper rivers, md has a gpa- 
doos harbar. At the entrsoce to the harbor tiiere is » sand-bu', of abont eight 
miles in length, having several channels. Three of the channels can onlj be used 
by Bbips of lai^ tonns^ ; one, the ships' channel, has a depth of water of tvrelve 
feet at ebb tide, and bom seventeen to twenty at flood tide. Ships always take a 
pQot, on account of abifting sands ; and are moored alongside wharves in sa&ty in- 
idde the harbor. It is the chief commercial emporium of the State, and the largest 
shipping port on the Atlantic below Saltimoro. The chief exports are cotton and 
rice. It IS connected with the interior by the South Caiolina and the North-eaBtem 
BaOroads. The tonnage of Charleston, in 1866, was 69,128 tons. 

Bbaufokt, South Carolina, on the west mde of Port Boyal river, an inlet of tba 
Atlantic, and sixteen miles &om the Boa, has a good bvbor, bat on aooooot of a bar 
at Ita mouth, only small vessels can enter it It baa litOe or no 0( 
tnmage, hi 1866, was ocly 110 tons. 



dd Cammerciai SmUHcs of the United SUxUs. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia lies between 30° 30' and 35° N. latitude, and between 
80° 50' and 86° 6' W. longitude from Greenwich, and between 3° 45' 
and 8° 39' W. longitude fiK>m Washington. It is 300 miles long from 
N. to S., and 240 broad, containing 58,000 square nules. 

Early History. — ^Until the year 1Y82, the territory of the State of 
Georgia was included in the names Carolana and Carolina. For the 
effecting and promoting of its setdement, the King, George 11., separated 
from Carolina the temtory between the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
and erected this territory, by a charter of the 9th of June, 1732, into an 
independent and separate government, which was called, in hon(»: of that 
king, the province of " Georgia." It was probably from the beginning 
the mtention that this colony should go as fsur down as the St Mary^ 
river, for the patent says ^ it should go so far south as the southernmost 
branch of the Altamaha river." And on the maps of that time, we see 
that it was then believed that Altamaha river had a southern branch 
which conducted into St Mary's river, and the mouth of this river was 
therefore considered also to be the mouth of the Altamaha. The bound- 
aries were, however, in later times actually conducted so far south. With 
this exception, the limits of the province of Georgia suffered no changes 
on the coast, though in the interior, the dianges were great These in- 
terior changes have, however, no relation wim our hydrographical re- 
searches. 

. From the ocean for a distance of seven miles, there is a chain of islands 
intersected by rivers, creeks, and inlets, communicating with each other, 
and forming an inland navigation for vessels of 100 tons burden, along 
the whole coast These islands consist of salt marsh and land of a gray 
rich soil, which produces sea-island cotton of a superior quality. The 
coast on the main land for four or five miles, is a salt mar^h. Back of 
this there is a narrow margin of land, nearly resembling that of the isl- 
ands ; these are partially or wholly overflowed at the return of the tide, 
and constitute the rice plantations. The part of the State above the 
£4ls of the rivers is called the upper country, and has generally a strong 
and fertile soil, often inclining to a red color, and further iidand it is 
mixed with a deep black mold, producing cotton, tobacco, Indian com, 
wheat, and other kinds of grain. 

The rivers are the Savannah, 600 miles long, bounding the State on 
the NJB)., navigable for ships 17 miles to Savannah, and a part of the 
year for steamboats 250 miles to Augusta ; the Altamaha, which is nav- 
igable for large vessels 12 miles to Darien, is formed by the junction of 
uiQ Oconee and the Ocmtdgee, and is navigable for sloops of 30 tons by 
the former to Dublin 300 imles from the ocean ; the Ogeechee, 200 miles 
long, and navigable for sloops 40 miles. Flint river, which rises in the 
N.W. part of tibie State, and after a course of more than 200 miles, joins 
the Chattahoochee, forming the Apalachicola ; the Chattahoochee, on the 
west border of the State, which is navigable 300 miles, by steamboat, to 
Columbus; the St Mary's river is in the southwest part of the State. 

Greorgia, in 1856, had 1,013 miles of railroad built, and about three 
hundred in construction, being in advance of all the southern States, ex- 
cept Virginia. 
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FOREIGN' COMMERCE OP THE STATE OF GEORGIA, 
Fbom Ootobir 1, ISIO, TO Jolt 1, 18BS. 
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PRmCIPAL PORTS. 

Beumwick, Gaorgia, d^ sod portof entry, lat 31" IC K, long, 91° 35' W, It 
has a BpadouB and commodiona Imrbor, hayiag tbirteeti Teot of water OE tba bu at 
the lowest tides. It is aitaated on Turtle riTer, 11 miles abore tbe bar. Tbe com- 
merce of liie port is Bmall, in 1866 being only 154 tons. 

Savahnah, Georgia, dty and port of entry, Mluated on the right banlc of the Sa- 
vannah river, 17 mfles (torn its month, lat 32'" i' 56" N., long. 81° 8' 18" W. Tb« 
harbor is good. Vessels drawing 14 feet water came up to the dty, and larger ves- 
sels anchor at Elvo Fatbom Hole, four miles below the dty. The commerce of thft 
place rallies uext to Mobile, and is the most imporiaiit port, except Cbarlestoo, from 
Baltimore to Ifobile. Tbe greater part of the trade of Geor^a centers at Siivaunak 
tbe prindpal articles of whi^ are cotton, rice, and lumbei, Tbe Savannah river at 
fords great Ikcilitles fbr Internal commerce ; aud this river is connected with tb« 
Ogeediee river by a canal 16 miles long, whioh tenoinstes at Savannah. The tODr 
naga of the port, in 1S66, was 31,B86 tons. 



40 Commercial Statistics of the United States. 

ALABAMA, 

Alabama, one of the soaihem United States,, is bounded north bj 
Tennessee, east by Geor^, south by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
west by Mississippi. It is between 80^ 10' and dS*' N. latitude, and 85^ 
and 88° 30' W. longitude, and between 8** and 11° 80' W. longitude 
from Washington. It contains 50,722 square miles. 

Barly History, — ^The history of this name can be traced as far back as 
the expedition of De Soto (1540). 

The Spanish author, Biedma, who wrote his report on that expedition 
in the year 1544, is probably the first man who introduced it into history 
and geography. He says tnat De Soto and his companions met, in the 
country north of the Mexican Gul^ when they returned from the north- 
east toward Mobile, an Indian chief and tribe called " Alibamu." The 
other historians of the same expedition sometimes write the nanje a little 
differently. Thus, for instance, "the Portuguese gentleman of Elvas" 
calls that chief^ " Alimamu." 

When the. Spanish conqueror and general, De Luna (1560), entered 
these countries, he made many expeditions toward that country and river 
wLich we now call " Alabama." The historians of his expeditions gen- 
erally have for that country, rifer, and its Indian aborigines, the name 
"Co^a" (our Coosa). But they make their heroes also meet in those re- 
gions a tribe of Inmans whom they call " los Indies de Olibakali" (the In- 
dians of Olibahali). It was perhaps the same word with De Soto's name, 
" Alibamu," which De Luna and his men understood and wrote differently. 
After De Luna, for more than one hundred years, nobody again entered 
those regions. And we find, therefore, on the maps of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, among the many names which cover the country to 
the north of the Gulf, sometimes the old names of " Alibamo," " Alimamu," 
** Olibahali," or something like this, often, however, in very different posi- 
tions. When the French (1701) settled at Mobile bay and made excur- 
sions to the north, they found again that same old name and tribe. They 
wrote it very much like the historians of De Soto, " Les Allibamous ;" 
and we see uiis name already on the map of the French geographer, De 
L'Isle (1719), as the name of a large river, "Riviere des Allibamous," 
which IS the old " Coga" of De Luna, and our Alabama. Many French 
authors, however, wrote this name "Alibamons." So D'AnviQe and 
Charlevoix. 

As the denomination of a large territory, the name Alabama, appeared 
for the first time in the year 1817, when the western portion of the until 
then so-called Mississippi Territory became a State, under the name of 
the State of Mississippi, and when the eastern portion of the same terri- 
tory was erected into a separate territory, under the name of " the Terri- 
tory of Alabama," which became soon after (in the year 1820) a State, 

JRivers, etc, — ^Mobile, the principal river, is formed by the junction of 
the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers, and enters Mobile bay by two 
mouths. The Alabama is navigable for vessels requiring six feet of water 
60 miles above its junction, and has four or five feet of water 150 miles 
to the mouth of the Cahawba, and to the junction of the Coosa and Tal- 
lapoosa, of which it is formed ; it has in its shallowest places, three feet 
of water. 



FORHGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Tbok Ootobxr 1, 1820, to Jdle 1, 18E6. 
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FRINCIPAl POKT. 
Mobile, AlabaiDB, a city and port of enti/, aituaCed on the weat side of tbe 
Mobile riTsr, «t its sntrance into Mobile bay, lat aO" 41' 26" N., long. 88" 1' 29" 
W. It is, cext to tTeir Orleans, the greatest cotton mart of the SouSi, and is tbe 
prindpal port of entry for Alabama and Missis^ppi. The exports amount to ftom 
twelve to aiiteen millions of dollars annually. Mobile bay seia up Trora the Golf of 
Moxico, and is thirty milea long, and oQ an average, twelve wide. It oommunicatas 
with the Gulf by two straits — one on each side of Daaphin's Island. The stxait on 
tlie west side has only five feet of water ; that on the east side, between the Island 
and Mobile Feint, has twenty-two f^t of water. There is a bv across the baf , 
near its upper end, which has only eleven feet of water. Vessels drawing (Km 
eight to ten feet of water, pass up Spanish river, and around a marshy island into 
Mobile river, and then drop down to the city. Near Dauphin's Island is tbe an- 
oborage 6)r large vessels, where, at (dmos, are anoliored a fleet of six^ sail The 
tODiUBe oftiie port, in 1866, was 38,143 tons. 
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FLORroA. 

Florida, one ci the southernmost of the United States of America, 
Kes between 24° 32' and 31° N. lat, and between 81° 80' and 87° 35' 
W. long. It is 385 miles long, and from 50 to 250 wide, containing 
59,268 square miles. 

Mirfy History. — ^The name which the country to the north of Cuba 
had among the Indians of the Lucayan Islands was ^ Cautio^ Xhe sig- 
nificationof which is, as Herrera gives it, rather obscure. 

The Spaniards heaj^ 4his country ^ Cautid" already n)oken of before 
they saw it They heard also of tne famous and fabulous fountain of 
youth of which the Indians had a tradition, and which was called the 
Fountain of BiminL From this fountain the county to the north itself 
was sometimes called ^' BimirdP On some of the first maps of the six- 
teenth century it is also called *• Terra de CuhaP (the country of Cuba), 
as if there were, 1st, an island of Cuba, and, 2d, a continent of Cuba. 

When Ponce de Leon, in the spring of 1512, discovered this coast, he 
gave to it the name of ^ Florida^* (the florid), from two reasons, as Her- 
rera says — at first because the country presented a very flourishing and 
pleasant aspect, and then because he saw the coast on that festival-day 
which the Spaniards call " PasciM Florida,^^ which corresponds to our 
Palm Sunday. 

This name has since that time always remained to that large peninsula 
which we to this day-c^l Florida, though the name was sometimes taken 
in different senses, and though sometimes there have been attempts made 
to do away with it. 

But soon after the cession of Louisiana to the United States, Florida 
was curtailed again. The United States claimed the western part of it 
as far east as Perdido river, received the possession of it in the year 
1811, and joined it to their " Territory of Mississippi,^^ and afterward of 
*^Alabama.^^ 

Since this time (1811) the dominion of the name of Florida has not 
changed, though me so-called country changed, till 1821, its masters, 
when Spain ceded it to the United States, it was then at first called 
^the Territory of Florida,^^ BXid since 1845 **^Ae State of Florida^^ 
But the limits remained (with some slight exceptions) unchanged — ^Per- 
dido river in the west, and St. Mary's nver and the tnirtyrfirst degree of 
north latitude in the north. The division into East and West Florida 
disappeared under the American Government. 

MiverSy Bays, etc. — There are many bays on the western side of the 
peninsula, some of which form good harbors. They are Peitlido, Pensa- 
cola, Choctawhatchee, St. Andrew, St. Joseph, Apalachicola, Appalax^hee, 
Tampa, Carlos, and Gallivain's. On the east coast of the peninsula the 
inlets afford harbors for coasting vessels. The St. John is the principal 
river on the eastern coast. It often spreads from three to five miles in 
width, and at other places it is not more than one fourth of a mile wide. 
It is exceedingly winding, and flows through a beautiful and healthy 
country. St. Mary river rises in Okefinoke swamp, Georgia^ and enters 
the Atlantic between Cumberland and Amelia islands. Of the rivers 
which enter the Gulf of Mexico, the Apalachicola is the principal. 
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PRINCIPAL POETS. 

Kkt West. Florida, is built oa SO island of the Bame name, mxty mflaa eimth- 
we3tofCBpeSabk\ Lrt.2').°32' and loDg, 81' 52' ^'. It ia i port of entry, and one 
of the few populous lowna of the State, Ita iwation goramands llio Floriclii Pass, and 
benoe it is important also sa a naval stadon; but the principal occupation at Uie 
people at the present time is " wrecking." and here is located a spedal court fiir the 
adjudication of anlyii|{i>a. From flfly to sixty YOssola dfO wreekod in the vieinity 
every rem-, and upward of$250,000 an* paid ooaalvages. Salt and spongea are the 
principal exporta, but there ia a Inrge import trade Ibr the Bupplj of tho militiir)- 
ttatioEed here. SteamBra plyin;? between the Atlantic porta and Havana generally 
call here. The town contains about 4,001) Inhabitanta. The tounage of tba port in 
1866, was 3.668 tons. 

Prnsacola, Florida, is a town and port on the west aide of PsnBaoda bay, 10 
oiloB from tlie G iilf. aud haa a One harbor. Tbe United Slatea govemaient baa here 
A flist-rate navid 8t;ition aiid a marine hospital Ita trade ia principally in cotton. 
nu ttmnage of the port in 18B6, waa 1,9S0 tona. 
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LOUISIANA, 

Louisiana, one of the Southern United States, lies hetween 29^ and 
SS° N. lat It is 240 miles long from north to south, and 216 broad, 
containing 41,346 souare miles. 

jEarly History. — ^Kobert de La Sale, when he reached the mouth of 
the Mississippi [1682], introduced the name Loumane, in honor of the 
great king, as the name of the country along the great river, *' from the 
Blinois to the Gulf of Mexico." — [Charl^oix, tom. i.] Many oiher 
points and locations were vowed round the same gulf to the same name, 
king, and his saint. La Sale [1685] vowed to the saint and to the king 
the Bay of St. Louis (Matagorda bay) discovered by him on the coast 
of Texas. 

When Iberville, on the 12th of April, 1699, discovered that little bay 
opposite Cat island, on the coast of the continent, he introduced this 
name again into the Mississippi country by naming the harbor ^ Za Baye 
de St. Zouis.^ 

In the year 1701 Mr. Bienville, when he evacuated Billoxi and re- 
moved the French head-quarters to Mobile bay, called his fort there 
^ Fort de St. Louis,^ and this name, then designated for more than 
twenty years the central settlemeDt or capital of the French Mississippi 
colony. It is curious that the name ^* Louisiane** seems not to have been 
much used before 1712. We do not find it, for instancSy a single time 
mentioned in the Memoirs of M. de Sauvole, written in this colony in the 
beginniug of the eighteenth century. 

In the year 1712 King Louis XIV. adopted officially the name Zouisi^ 
ane for that province, which seemed now promising and important 
enough for such a grace. He pronounces that the countries at the mouth 
of the Mississippi shall henceforward be called ^^La Province de la Lou- 
isiane.^^ He at the same time changes also the name of the Mississippi, 
and says that it shall at present be called ^^ Biviere de St Louis^^ (the St. 
Louis river). 

When the United States acquired the dominion of Louisiana [1802] 
tliis name was at first quite extinguished on the shores of the Gult The 
whole southern part of old Louisiana was called " The Territory of New 
Orlearhs.^ 

The old name was, however, revived again in the year 1812, when a 
part of the old French colony was admitted into the Union under the 
name of the " State of Louisiana.^^ After the final settlement of the 
boundaries of this State, the name Louisiana comprised all the shores be- 
tween the mouth of Pearl river to the east, and that of Sabine river to 
the west, the whole Mississippi delta, and on both sides a little more. 

We may remark that the orthography of the name ^^ Louisiana, 
which we have adopted, is half Spanish, lialf French. Purely French, it 
ought to be " Louisiane,^^ and purely Spanish, " Luisiana.^ 

Bivers, etc. — The Mississippi river forms the boundary of the State for 
a considerable distance, and m its lower part runs wholly within the State, 
and enters the Gulf of Mexico by several channels. It is navigable for 
vessels of the largest size. 
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PRINCIPiX POKT. 
Net Orlbaub, LoaiBiana, is the principal port oa the Misassippi, and the oatiir&l 
i6p6t tbT the commerce of tbe great central valley. It ia situated on tbe left bank 
itf the river, 100 miles from UieGnlf<^Uexico, in lat. 29° B8', andloi^. 90° 7'. Its 
«te U low and marsbr, and in the aommer and fall very tdcklf. Two railroads oon- 
nect it with Lake PoDtchartraio, and thence steunbosts connact with Mobile, etc. 
It communicatee northward by the New Orleane, Jackson, and Qreat Northern Bnil- 
roftd, and westward by the New Orleaua, OpelooBaa, and Great Western Railroad. 
Its commerce by river ia carried on by steamboats ia constant succeaaioo, and these 
traverse the great river and tributaries Tor thousands of miles. By these means it 
recuves and distributea its merchandise. The average value of produce received 
Aom the interira', is about $120,01)0,000. Its fbreign trade ia co-extensive, and with 
rtfpird to cotton and sugar it ia the fh^ port of the Uniou. The depth of water in 
the river, opposite New Orleana, ia at a medium of 70 feet, and it maintains souod- 
bgaofSO feet until within aitiile ofita confluence with the sea. The river haa four 
principal paasea. The tonnago t^ the port in 1866, was 163,308 tcaia. 
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MICfflGAN. 

MiOHioAN, a north-western State of the republic, lies between latitude 
41** 43' and 48** N^ and between 82° 26' and 90° 34' W. from Green- 
wich, or 6° 24' and 13° 33' W. from WashiDgton. It consists of two 
peninsulas, and contains 56,243 square miles. 

Physical Features^ etc. — The sur&ce of the lower or southem penin- 
sula is generally level, having few elevations which may be denominated 
hills. The interior is gently undulating, rising gradually from the lakes 
to the center of the peninsula. This central region may be regarded as 
a table land, elevated about 300 feet above the level of the lakes, covered 
with fine forests of timber, oak plains and prairies. Along the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan are sand hills thrown up by the winds into &n- 
tastic forms generally quite barren and naked. 

In some of the rivers that flow into the lakes enormous quantities of 
pickerel are caught Not less than 1,000 barrels are taken annually from 
Fox river, Wisconsin; from Saginaw river, Michigan, 1,500 barrels; St. 
Clair river, Michigan, 1,500 barrels; Maumee river, Ohio, 3,000 barrels, 
and an equal quantity of bass, mullet, etc., making a total of 10,000 
barrels which are sold for $8 50 per barrel, or $85,000 in the aggregate. 
The annual product of the lakes and tributary rivers is thus shown : 

Barrels. Yalae. 

The Lakes . . . 35,000 $385,000 

Detroit river . . . 7,000 77,000 

Other rivers . . . 10,000 85,000 

Total .... 52,000 $547,000 

Michigan is peculiarly &vored for an inland State, in facilities for 
inland navigation ; being surrounded on three sides by water. 

The southem peninsula of Michigan is drained by several large rivers 
and numerous smaller streams, which, rising in the interior, pass off in 
easterly, westerly, and northerly directions into the lakes. -Raisin and 
Huron rivers flow into Lake Erie, Rouge river into Detroit Strait, Clinton 
and Black rivers into the strait of St Clair, Saginaw river formed by the 
junction of Titibawasse, Flint and Cass riv^^ enters Saginaw bay. 
Thunder bay, Cbeboigan river and some smaller streams fall into Lake 
Huron. St. Joseph, Grand, Kalamazoo and Maskegon rivers flow into 
Lake Michigan. Many small lakes of pure water, stocked with fish of 
fine quality, are found in the interior. This State borders on four of the 
great lakes, viz., Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior. The principal 
rivers of the upper peninsula are Ontonagon, Huron, Menomonee, Mont- 
real, St Mary, Eagle, Cedar, White Fish, Black, Sturgeon, Rapid and 
Manistie. The principal islands are Drummond, Sugar, St Josepn, Bois, 
Blanc, Mackinaw, Manitou and Beaver islands, in Lakes Huron and Mich- 
igan \ Isle Royale and the Apostles, in Lake Superior. 

There were in January, 1856, 590 miles of railroad in operation. 

The principal places in the State are Detroit, the metropolis, Monroe, 
Ann Axbor, Ypsilanti, Adrian, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo, Lansing 
the capital, St Josephs, Mackinac, Grand Haven, and Sault St Marie. 
There were, in 1854, 6 banks, and 1 branch, with an aggregate capital 
of $1,0B4,718. 
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PRINCIPAL POHTa 

Detboit, Uiahi^^aii, is a Ibi^ and flouriahing city on the Detroit river, t^poBite 
Windsor, the terminua of tiiB Great Western (Can.) Railroad, which here coiinectB 
by ferry witli tile Michigan Central Hiulroad, together forming a convenient line be- 
tween Ni^axa and Chio^. It ia also the south-weatem terminus of the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railroad, and a line {the Detroit and Toledo Railroad) is now in 
progress to connect with the rajlroads cenlerii^ at Toledo. It has one of the finest 
harbors in the United States, and is admirably adapted for commerce. It has also 
exlen^ve manulactures, chi^y machinery, agricultural implements, etc, and a large 
trade in lumber. On the whole it is a moat flourishing place, and ranks as the first 
city of the Stata Pop. {1B5B) 60,448. Detroit was founded in 1160 by the French, 
and was for many years the State capital Twenty-five years ago it had only 3,000 
inhabitants. The tonnage of Detroit, in 1856, was 58,688 tons. 

Port Huron, Miohigan, is a town at the mouth of Black river, on the St Claii-, 
and two miles sonth of I^e Huron. It has a large lumber business and flue gen- 
eral trade. 
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OfflO. 

Orao, one of the United States, lies between latitude 88° 80' and 42® 
N., and between longitude 80° 35' and 84° 47' W. It is 210 miles long 
from north to south, and 200 miles broad. Area, 89,964 square miles. 

Rivers^ etc. — The Ohio river, which gives name to the State, washes 
its entire southern border. This river is 1,004 miles long from Pittsburg 
to its mouth, by its various windings, though it is only 614 in a direct 
line. Its current is gentle, with no falls, except at Louisville, Kentucky, 
where there is a descent of 22i feet in two miles, which is obviated by 
a' canal. For about half the year it is navigable for steamboats of a large 
class through its whole course. The Muskingum, the largest river which 
flows entirely in this State, is formed by the junction of the Tuscarawas 
and Walhonding rivers, and enters the Ohio at Marietta. It is navigable 
for boats 100 miles. The Scioto, the second river in magnitude, flowing 
entirely within the State, is about two hundred miles long, and enters the 
Ohio at Portsmouth. Its largest branch is the Whetstone, or Olentangy, 
which joins it immediately above Columbus. It is navigable for boats 
180 miles. The Great Miami, a rapid river in the western part of the 
State, is 100 miles long, and enters the Ohio in the S.W. corner of the 
State. The Little Miami has a course of 70 miles, and enters the Ohio 
seven miles above Cincinnati. The Maumee, 100 miles long, rises in 
Indiana, runs through the north-west part of the State, and enters Lake 
Erie at Maumee bay. It is navigable for steamboats to Perrysburg, 18 
miles from the Lake, and above the rapids is beatable for a considerable 
distance. The Sandusky rises in the northern part of the State, and after 
a course of about 80 miles, enters Sandusky bay, and thence into Lake 
Erie. The Cuyahoga lises in the north part of the State, and after a 
curved course of 60 miles, enters Lake Erie at Cleveland. It has a num< 
ber of falls, which furnish valuable mill seats. Beside these there are 
Huron, Vermilion, Black, and Ashtabula rivers, which enter Lake Erie. 

Lake Erie, which is situated 565 feet above the sea, and 838 feet above 
the level of Lake Ontario, is about 265 miles in length, from 80 to 60 
miles in breadth, and between 600 and 700 miles in circumference. Its 
mean depth is 120 feet, being the shallowest of all the great lakes, and 
most easily frozen. Its waters are also, on account of its shallowness, 
more readily agitated by storms, causing its navigation to be therefore 
more dangerous during stormy weather. Disasters, involving large loss 
of life and property, are not of unfrequent occurrence on this lake, 
toward the close of navigation, before the rigors of winter have put a 
final stop to all active lake traffic. 

Among the harbors of Lake Erie may be mentioned Port Colbome, 
situated at the entrance to the Welland canal, at the foot of Lake Erie, and 
a little above the commencement of the Niagara river. A little further 
up is the harbor of Port Maitland, at tlie mouth of the Grand river. 

The principal places are Cincinnati, the metropolis ; Columbus, the 
capital ; Cleveland, Sandusky, Dayton, Springfield, Zanesville, Marietta, 
and Portsmouth. There were in February, 1854, 68 banks, with a paid 
capital of $8,718,366 ; in January, 1856, 46 railroads, of which 2,726 
miles of track were finished and in operation, and 1,578 in course of con- 
struction. 
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PRINCIPAIi POST. 
CiHCiHM'A.Ti, the metropolis of Obio, capiCal of Hamilton coun^, and one ot tti9 
leading; comtnerdal plaoea wist oT tbe Allegluuiy UouutaiiiB. It is situated oa the 
right bxuk of the Onio river, 45G miles below Fitteburgh, 1,S1S miles abave New 
Orleaoa, and 602 milee from Waahingtoo. It is the lai^est city of the Miae^pjH, 
Valley, north of Sew Orleans, and the flflh in popuMon in the United Statea. 
Population in 1800, T50 ; in 1810, 2,640; in 1830, 24,831; in 1840, 4&33»; in 
1845,65,000; in 1860, 116,438 ; in 1853, 160,141. The Ohio river at Cincinnati is 
1,800 feel, or about one third of a mile wide, and its mean annu^ range from low to 
high water, is about fifty feet ; the extreme raage may be about ten feel more. Be- 
preesions are generally in Aug;ust, Beptember, and Octolwr, and Uie gr^teet rise in 
December, Uanih, Uay, and Jane. The upward navigation is in winter vei7 rarely 
suspended by Soating ice, and in some winters not at all. 11b current at 1(8 mean 
height is atout tiirae milea an hour ; wbeu hl^er, or rising, it is more ; and when 
veiy low, it doee not exceed two miles. 
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ILLINOIS. 

CmoAoo, city, and capital of Cook county, and the most oommercia] 
place in Illinois,. 204 miles north north-east from Springfield, and 71 7 
from Washington. The city was laid out in 1830, and lots first sold in 
1831. PopuLtion in 1840, 4,470 ; in 1850, 29,964 ; in 1852, 88,784 ; 
in 1854, 55,000 ; and in 1857, 100,000. 

Chicago has grown more rapidly in commerce and population than 
any city in the world. In 1823, Major Long, in his account of Chicago, 
writes as follows : ^ The village presents no cheering prospect, as, not- 
withstanding its antiquity, it consiBts of but few huts, inhabited by a 
miserable race of men, scarcely equal to the Indians from whom tliey 
are descended. Chicago is, perhaps, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Indian country ; its namcj d^ved from the Potawatomi language, signi- 
fies either a skunk or a wild onion ; and either of these significations nas 
occasionally been given for it. Mention is made of the place as having 
been visited in 1671 by Perot, who found ' Chicagou' to be the residence 
of a powerful chief of the Miamis." 

The lumber trade of Chicago is immense. During the year 1855 over 
tAree hundred millions of feet were received here. The following table 
will show the receipts for the past six years : 

Tmm. Feet reodved. 

1850, 100,346,779 

1861, 125,056,437 

1852, 147,816,232 

1853, 202,101,098 

1854, 228,282,000 

1865, 308,277,055 

FLOUB AND GRAIN BECEIYED AT CHICAGO FOB THE TEARS 18644SB. 

Articles. 1854. 1855. 

Flour, reduced to bushels of wheat, . 795,520 1,210,000 

Wheat, bushels, 3,070,880 7,660,326 

Com, bushels, 7,478,443 8,489,036 

Oats, bushels, 4,194,188 2,890,922 

Bye, bushels, 85,600 68,520 

Barley, bushels^ .... 200,000 150,000 

Total, .... 15,824)611 20,458,784 

1854, * 16,824,611 

Increase in 1855, 4,634,173 

Hie total value of articles of commerce received at Chicago in 1955, 
was nearly two hundred millions of dollars, viz. : 

Import!. Ezporti. 

By lake, . . . $96,724,797 43 $34,783,726 32 

By canal, . . . ^,417,769 80 80,913,167 07 

1^ railroads, . . 88,381,697 90 98,421,324 86 

Tdtal value, . $191,624|166 13 $214,118,218 26 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 

Fboic Ooiobib 1| 1832, TO July 1, 1856. 
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& From October 1, 1888, to October 1, 184a 
< From July 1, I860, to July 1, 1855. 
• From Jane 80, 1844, to Jane 80, I860. 
C From Sept 80, 1885, to Sept 80, 184a 
i From Jalyl,188^ to Joly 1,186a 
k From Sept 80, 1840, to July 1, 186a 
!■ Yearf ending Jane 8a 



b From October 1,1840, to Joly 1,186a 
d Years ending September 80. 
f From Jane 80, 1860, to Jane 80, 1868L 
h From Sept 80, 1840, to Jaly 1,185a 
j From Sept 80, 1884, to Sept 80, 184a 
1 From Joly 1,1860^ to Joly l,lB6fli. 



>i 
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I 

TEXAS. 

The regions which we now comprise under the name of Texas, to the 
north-west of the Gulf of Mexico, were called by the Spanish Goremor 
of Jamaica, Oaray, when his Captain Pineda (1519) had sailed along 
them, Provincia de Atnicheh It is a name the origin of which we are 
quite in the dark. Perhaps, also, the wholei northern shore of the Gidf 
was comprised under it. 

This expression, Provincia de Amiehel, was pointed out as the original 
Indian name of the land. Because it was discovered by the exertions 
of Garay, the Spanish geographers, therefore ^ve to it also the Spanish 
name, Tierra de Ouray (Garay 's country), which name we see makes a 
great figure on many old maps around uie whole northern shore of the 
Gulf, including Texas. 

When (about 1521) the King of Spain divided the discoveries and 
governments of Cortes and Garay, and put the Rio de las Palmas as the 
northerly boundary of the government of Mexico, the countries to thd 
north were very often called El Gchiemo del Bio de Uu Palmas (the 
government of the Palm river), and this also included a great part ci 
we countries to the north. 

It is supposed that, with this establishment of Texas as a new and 
separate government for itself (in 1727), was also connected an introduc- 
tion of a new name — the name of Im Nuevas Mlippinas (the new 
Philippinas) given to this government in honor to King Philip V. At 
least neither Barcia nor any other authw uses this name before this 
time, while we afterward find it repeatedly in official papers and docu- 
ments. The old and popular name of Zos Texas was, however, used 
besides it. We see both names still on maps of a very late date ; as, for 
instance, on a Mexican map of the year 1S13, Provincia de Texas o 
Kuevas Filijppinas (the province of Texas or the new Philippines). 

Until 1824 the domimon of this name did, however, southward, not 
reach the Rio Bravo. The province of Coahuila and of Kuevo Sant 
Ander took away the whole south-western quarter of Texas, as far east 
and north as the Rio Medina, and the sources of the Colorado and 
Brazos. Eastward, toward Louisiana, the province of Texas and New 
Philippines extended to the neighborhood of the Red river, and on the 
shores of the Mexican Gulf to me Rio Calcasiu, and sometimes as &r as 
the Merrmentau. 

In the year 1824, under the dominion of the Mexican Republic, the 
old c(mnected provinces of Coahuila and Texas were again melted to- 
gether into ooB State, unda* the name of M Estado de Texas y Coahuila, 
The southern part of our Texas, about the lower Rio Bravo, as &r north- 
east as the Medina river, was not yet included in this name. It became 
a part of the new created Estado de Tamatilipas. Sometimes, and on 
some maps, it was tried at this period to apply to the whole of Texas the 
name of EredomOy which was the particular name of Austin's colony. 

In the year 1836, Coahuila imd Texas were divided again, and Texas 
became a separcUe and independent State, which was (1845) annexed to 
the United States, and received then, after the war of 1846, its present 
boundaries. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
From July 1, 1845, to July 1, 1856. 
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WISCONSIN. 
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1666 
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846,498 



80,464 
174,067 
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49,174 
48,150 
87,694 



norotunia. 
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88,918 
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8,no 



MINNESOTA. 
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166$ 



ov8k 

406 



norotuna. 
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PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

The sixteenth c^tary introduced the leading European powers to a 
minute acquaintance with the continent of America. Adyenturous nayi- 
gation had rescued a world from savage dominion, and there were adven- 
turous spirits enough to people that world, and identify thenceforward 
their destinies with it. A nundred years after, and civilization planted 
her abodes through all this waste. Peculiar, indeed, is the feeling with 
which those infant days of our country are regarded, so like an illusion 
does it seem— «o like a dream of glowing imagery. We look back as to 
a classic era, and the romance of Pocahonts^ and of Raleigh, of Fer- 
nando de Soto, and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us less ^an th^ 
beatific visions of the Greek, recurring to ages long ago, when Hion re- 
sisted the shock of Agamenmon's heroes, and the Aigo sailed away to 
distant Colchis ? The dim antiquity seems gathered around both c^ tnem 
alike. But let it pass, all — the rcmiance of our history. They imagined 
not, the men of that day imagined not the stupendous results which have 
occurred so soon. They saw not the benign and regenerating influences 
of a virgin land, preserved for countless ages uncorrupted by tyranny, 
and ignorant of oppression. Could such a soil have nurtured else than 
freemen ? They saw it not, and do we— even we — see other than darkly ; 
yet the great consummation, the mighty destinies of the regions which 
three centuries ago, were proclaimed from the mast-head of a crazy ocean 
bark, a speck upon the distant heaven I 

The development of American character is replete with instruction, and 
solves one of the most remarkable problems in the history of mankind. 
The untried scenes of a new world, cut off by trackless oceans fr<»n contact 
and communion with the civilization of unnumbered generations, were 
sufBcient to introduce, what might have been predicted of them, results 
new, striking, and without a precedent. The indomitable will, the stem 
endurance, me inflexible and nardy spirit of independence, the high dar- 
ing, the lofty patriotism, the adventurous, unlimited enterprise, the genius 
resolute, active, intrepid ; inexhaustible in resources, elastic in vigor and 
in freshness, buoyant ever and hoping on, and executing amid every 
tiring scene, every danger, and difficulty, and disaster — triumphing every- 
where and in all things. Philosophy could have argued tlus character 
for the men whose Others braved so much beyond the ocean, and would 
philosophy have won less than the fame of prophecy by her judgment ? 

But we pause not here to lament the causes whidi have counteracted 
these genial influences, and left whole regions of America sta^ated, as 
it were, in the very elements of vitality and yet living hopdessly on. 
Should we refer to Mexico and the South American States I What is 
there here of progress to chronicle, and how much of humiliation ? Re- 
gions blessed by Heaven in every thing but in men. Changing ever 
their dynasties and their despots in revolution and in blood. Li motion 
always, without progress. In arms, without valor. Loving change rather 
than hating oppressors. Plroclaiming civilization and annihilating its 
advances. The bitterness of Voltaire's sneer has no cruelty or injustice 
in its application to many of them, " JEn pansant lea chevaux de leurs 
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maiires iU se donnent le Hire d^eUeteurs des rots et de deatructeurs 
des tyrans /" Under heaven, as it was the destiny of the savage abo- 
riginal, incapable of civilization, and with no law of progress ingrafted 
upon his nature, to &de away before the steady advances of Eivopean 
arms and policy, so the Anglo-Saxon element of America, by its flexi- 
bility and its power, by the new elements which it has taken to itself in 
the trying, yet triumphant scenes through which it has passed, will and 
must, in the inevitable course of events, preside over the destinies of the 
continent of America, aiding and directing them, adding life and vitality, 
rousing dormant and sleeping energies, and developing upon the theater 
of the world, movements in comparison with which all tnat history can 
furnish before the deluge, before the era of Christ, and since, shidl dwindle 
into insignificance I It needs no ardent temperament to draw a stronger 
picture. 

American Commerce in the Seventeenth Century, — The early colonists 
were exposed for a fearful probation to the most extraordinary vicissitudes 
and necessities. With the axe in one hand they reduced the sturdy for- 
ests into the feurm-yard, and with the knife in the other they resisted the 
approaches of the stealthy and sanguinary savage!' A meager subsist- 
ence rewarded the toils that knew no rest, and the charities of the mother 
country were invoked for men whose determined wills grew stronger as 
they suffered. This period had its different limits. Fifteen years after 
the landing of William Sale, we find the proprietary government in En- 
gland complaining to the Carolinas, '^ we must be silly indeed to main- 
tain idle men." Thirty-three years after the landing of Bienville, in 
Louisiana, the Western Company threw up their charter in utter hope- 
lessness and despair. New £kigland's rugged soil yielded a too reluctant 
tribute to the industry of her sons. They went out early upon the ocean 
by which they were girt in search of bread that the plow yielded not. 
To this hardy and daring people the boons of Nature were to be found in 
her apparent denial of them all. The seventeenth century affords us, 
however, but a few particulars of the trade which had been started in the 
colonies. That it was limited can be readily imagined ; that it shonld 
be worthy of any regard at all, is the only source of surprise. The ma- 
terials of this portion of our history are meager. It is sufficient that, in 
1647, a trade had been opened from the northern ports to Barbadoes, 
and others of the West Indies ; that a collector of the customs was ap- 
pointed at Charleston, in 1685, and that the hardy enterprises of tne 
Nantucket whalemen received their first impulse in 1690. 

American Commerce from 1700 to the JRevolution, — In the year 1731 
we find a petition read in Parliament from the American colonies that 
the African trade be thenceforward laid open to them. In the same Par- 
liament it was conceded that the whole gain of the mother country firom 
the trade of Virginia and Maryland alone amounted annually to £180,000. 
The Pennsylvanians were exporting com to Spain and to Portugal, and 
with the proceeds of their ships and cargoes selecting out merchandise in 
the English markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 5,000 pistoles an- 
nually in liquor and provisions. They had their invoices to Surinam, 
and Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, Newfoundland, and the other 
colonies, and £160,000 from the proc-eeds to traffic in Britain. " New 
York," says a chronicle of this epoch, '^ sends fewer ships to England 
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than some other colonies do, bat those they do send are richer, as deal- 
ing more in furs and skins with the Indians, and they are at least of 
equal advantage to England with those of Pennsylvania. The soil of 
New England is not unlike that of Britain. It employs about 40,000 
tons of shipping, and about 600 sail of ships, sloops, etc, about half 
which shippmg sails to Europe." Now b^an the parent's jealousy of 
her offspring. Nothing, it was said in Parliament, nothing is more pe- 
judicial, and in prospect more dangerous to any mother Mngdom than 
the increase of shipping in her colonies. The only use of colonies, added 
Lord ShefQeld, is the monopoly of their consumption and the carriage of 
their produce. In 1780 the Commons df England struck an ineffectual 
blow at the American trade with the French and Dutch colonies, it hav- 
ing been represented to them as greatly detrimental to England and her 
colonies. 

In 1782 a writer gravely announced that the convenience of the Amer- 
icans from the plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool, and many other fiirs, 
gave them such advantages that, unless restrained, they woidd soon sup- 
ply all the world with hats. The Board of Trade of the same year report 
that there are more trades carried on and manufactures set up in the 
provinces on the continent of America, northward of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain than in any otner of the 
British colonies. In 1750 the Americans were forbidden to work in 
iron, and Lc»*d Chatham declared not long after, in Pariiament, that the 
colonies of North America had not even the right of manufacturing a 
nail. So stringent had become the protective policy. 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burden upon American commerce by 
the mother country, grown jealous of its too great extension. This com- 
merce had greatly enriched the home as well as the colonial government, 
but the former was too much blinded by erroneous policy to perceive it. 
She heeded not the annual purchases made in her markets with the 
avails of lumber, beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, poultry, live stock, to- 
bacco, com, flour, bread, cider, apples, cabbages, onions, etc., disposed 
of bv our traders to the eager West India planters ; and Lord She£Bield, 
in his observations on the commerce of the American States, tells us 
that at this time the Carolinians, of their exports to Kingston, Jamaica, 
took back one half in the produce of that country, the middle provinces 
one fourth. New England one tenth, and the balance in specie dollars. 
The trade of Britain with the American colonies employed in 1769, 
1,078 ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her imports from them 
for that year amounted to £3,370,000, and of their imports from her to 
£3,724,606, showing a large difference in favor of the parent country. 

In 1770 the imports of Carolina were £535,714, fiiose of New En- 
gland £564,034, of Maryland and Virginia £851,140, the exports of Vir- 
ginia at the same time being double the value of those of either of the 
others named. Mr. Burke triumphantly announced in the House of 
Commons, '^ Our trade with Amenca is scarcely less than that we car- 
ried on at the beginning of the century with the whole world I In the 
six years ending with 1774 there was an average import from the col- 
onies into England of £1,752,142, and an average export to them in turn 
of £2,732,036. Crippled as our energies were, tliey could not be re- 
presBed. It was a vam effort to confine the enterprise of a people whose 
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views embraced the world itself, into the narrow compass afforded hj 
Eoglish ports, and by portions of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre. 
When the day of reckoning came, as it did at last, for tiiese reckless 
abuses of power, and they were proclaimed in the bill of rights, not the 
least of the usurpattcms for which retribution was demanded is to be 
found in the clause : ' She has cut off our trade with all parts of the 
worid.» " 

Commerce of the United States under the Articles of Federation, — 
During the Revolution all foreign enterprise was of necessity suspended, 
and in struggling for liberty, men taught themselves to forget and de- 
spise every mere physical want Leaded together hr common defense, 
the States were able to resist every device of power, and sustain a l<Hig 
and bloody contest. But when that contest was ended, and liberty won, 
the confederation exhibited at once its nervelessness for peace, and for 
the arts, and policy, and duties of peace. The fabric which could resist 
the storm crumbled away when the sunshine succeeded. So true is it, 
that the necessities of men are the only durable bond of their union, and 
that without this union there is no strength. 

From the close of the war until the adoption of the Constitution, 
there may be considered to have been no great regulating head in 
America. No uniformity or system prevail^ among the States, and 
their commerce was consequently exposed to the utmost uncertainty, 
fluctuation, and loss. Tonnage duties were levied in different porta^ as 
it suited the caprices of the several governments, and as they were more 
or less desirous of encouraging particular branches of navigation and 
trade at the expense of others. By a policy more astute than that of 
her neighbors, New York managed in this way soon to increase largely 
her foreign trade, and laid the foundation of the empire she now main- 
tains. ]^om 1784 to 1790 our commerce exhibited the most remark- 
able results. For seven years consecutively, the imports into American 
cities from Britain were never otherwise than twice the amount of the 
exports to her, and for several years were three, and even five times 
their value. A drain of specie is said to have been the consequence, a 
very natural, though not necessary one, and great commercial embar- 
rassment and distress. 

The following table, made up from records <^ the English custom- 
house, will be found of interest : 
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Importg, America 
from Britain. 


Tears. 


to Britain. 


l'?84, . . . . 


£749,346 


£3,679,467 


1Y86, . 


893,694 


2,308,023 


1786, . 


443,119 


1,603,466 


1787, s 


893,637 


2,009,111 


1788,. 


1,023,784 


1,886,142 


1789, . . . . 


1,060,198 


2,626,298 


1790, . . . . 


1,191,071 


3,481,778 



Commerce of the United States under the Constitution^ and until 
1812. — ^In this crisis the attention of thinking men and patriots in all 
parts of the nation was aroused, and there was perhaps nothing which 
contributed so much in urging the States into a general convention, and 
into the adoption of a constitutional government and union, calculated 
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to preMrro tliair libertwa, tbcif fortimU, lud tjieir glory fa all tbe fatote. 
One of tli« Grst grants of power conceded to Coogreas nnder this Ctm* 
atitatioii was that of " regulatiog coramcrce ivil.h foreign nations, uncne 
tti9 Hreral States, aoi with the Indians." RefeniDg to the atste M 
tItlngB which existed under the articles of federation, in able writer 
obaeiret, ** Interfering regnUtions i^f trade and interfering claiiiis of ter- 
ritory were dissolving t&e attachments and tlie sense of the conim<Hi 
l&ttfttt whioh had cemented and sust;t^<>ed the Union duiing the arduous 
gita^m of the Revolution; S/mptoms of distress and maiEs of humili»- 
Han ware rapidly ftceoinulating. The finances of the natjon wer« an- 
nihUsted. In short, to use the language of the authora of the Federalist, 
eaoh State, j-ielding to the voice <S immediate interest or convenience, 
ROOOeaairelf ivitiidrew its support from the confederation, till the &ail 
aad'tottbring edifice was read^ to fall upon our h^ads, and to orush ui 
beneath its ruins. Moat of tho federal constitulioBS of the world hare 
d^neratcd in the same way, and hj the same loeana." — Ksvt, toI, i^ 
p. 217. 

No more, said a memorial ftqm, Charleatoo, on the adoption of this 
otHntitution— no more shall wo'I&nient bur trade, almost wholly in the 
poeseBsioD of foreigners, our vessels excluded from th« ports of soma 
nations, and fettered with restrictions in others ; our materials, the pro- 
duce of our own country, which should be retained for our own nse, 
^pwted and inoreasing the loaritime consequence of other powen. 
mth this memorial before them, and others of a similar character, Con- 
gress) at its first session, appointed a committee to report upon " the ex" 
pediencj of increasing the duty upon foreign tonnage carryiiu; Amerioan 
produce to places in America not admitting American vessels; and to 
ftame a bill pladng the same restraints upon the commerce of foreign 
American States that they place upon us." 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton id 1700, it uipears th^ the 
total tonnage of the United States at that time was as follows : 

American vessels in fbrwgn trade, 363,093 toos. 

Ooaaters above twenty tou^ . . 103,181 " 

In the fisheries, . . . " ' 

Total ibr^in tonnage, . 

United States and Britisb, . 

Uidled States and oilier foreign, . 



Total, 



The tariff of 1789 was epooifio and ad valorem, and discriminated 10 
per cent, in favor of the trade conducted by our own shipping. In this 
we but imitated the navigation sots of European States, by means of 
which it has been supposed the enormous mandme consequence of some 
of them was principally secured. We shall not panse to argue a point 
in political economy so long mooted among writers of the greatest 
ability. The jealousies of nations have gone, and still go, rery br. 
Even the philosophical Voltaire thought that their gain oomd not other* , 
wise accrue than with each other's loss. England long imposed the 
most onerous restrictions upon all other commerce than her own, and 
her advanced in consequence, or notwithstanding, have been unpre- 
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eadentad. Her tonnage, when she oommenced this sptem, was leat 
than that of the United States at the adoption of the Gonstitadon. 

There was one department of our maritime industry which de* 
manded the earliest attention of government, and we think its general 
interest will be sufficient apology for any space we may allot to its con- 
sidwation — ths tishsries. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then Secretary of 
State, furnished an admirable report npon the subject, which we |>]!Ooeed 
to analyze. As early as 1520 there were fifty ships upon the New- 
focmdland coasts at a time for cod. In 151*7 the French had 150 vessels 
there, the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, the English 15. The French 
fisheries began early to decline. In 1768 the Americans took but little 
less than the English, and the French took least of all. In 1798 England 
obtained double the quantity of America and France together. During 
the Bevolution the American fisheries were almost entirely abandoned, 
and Mr. Jefferson left it to the wisdom of Congress to decide whether 
ihc^ should not be restored, by opposing prohibitions to prohibitions 
and high duties to high duties, on the fish of other nations. 

The whale fisheries were prosecuted by the Biscayans as early as the 
fifteenth century. The British began its encoura^ment in 1672 by 
boontiefl. The Americans opened their enterprises in 1715. They suc- 
oeeded early in the discovery in the Southern seas of the spermaceti 
whale, which they attacked instead of the Greenland, hitherto known 
to navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers. During the war England 
held out the largest bounties to the trade, and so irresistible were these 
in the depressed condition of our fishermen, that it is said many of them 
were on the eve of removing to Hali&x, to prosecute the business there, 
and were only deterred by a letter from Lafayette, declaring that France 
woi|ld abate her duties upon oil. The little island of Nantucket is the 
ffreat heart of these fishenes. A sandbar, said Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles 
Tom and three broad, capable by its agriculture of maintaining twenty 
fiuniHes, employed in these fisheries, before the Revolution, between five 
and six thousand men and boys, and contained in its only harbor, one 
hundred and forty vessels. In agriculture, then, they have no resource, 
and if that of their fisheries can not be pursued from their own habita- 
tions, it is natural they should seek others from which it can be followed, 
and principally those where they will find a sameness of language, re- 
ligion, laws, habits, and kindred. 

In 1803, Mr. Huger stated to Congress in his report, that it would 
seem the cod fisheries had gained ground since the Revolution, but that 
the whale fisheries, on the contrary, had been for some time past on the 
decline. The war of 1812 was most disastrous to the fishermen, but they 
soon afterward recovered their prosperity, and on the Ist of January, 
1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of the value, including catch- 
ing of $27,784,000. On me 1st of January, 1846, there were 680 
ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, and 1 sloop ; tonnage 233,149 ; manned 
by about 20,000 seamen and officers, consuming over three million do^ 
liun annually of American produce. Proceeds of whale fisheries 
$9,000,000 per annum, of which only $2,000,000 are re-exported. 

In 1844, Mr. GrinneU stated in Congress: 

'*This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever pursued the business before. 
OoBUBeroial histoiy fumisheB no aooount of any parallel The voyages of tiiose en- 
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gaged in the sperm fishery average three and a half years ; they search ereiT seai 
and often cruise three or four months with a man at each mast-head on the look-oat^ 
without the cheering i^ht of a whala They are hardy, honost, and patriolac, and 
will, as they did in the last war, stand by their country when in danger ; they will 
man our ships, and fight our battles on the ocean." 

Mr, Clayton remarked in February, 1846 : 

*' We have at this time a commerce of 2,41Y,000 tons of shipinng. England has 
2,420,000 tons; so that we are nearly, nay, it is my opinion, we are completely on 
a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England has a greater commercial marine or 
greater interests to protect Vfe have more than 700 whale ships in the Pacific, an 
extensive Indian commerce, and a great and daily growing commerce with Gluna" 
— Bbownb's WfuOing Cruise and Eistoryofihe Whaie Fishery^ 1846, p. 639. 

At the close of the last century there were many causes which tended 
to add a vast importance to the commerce of the United States. For 
several years this commerce enjoyed unparalleled and almost unmeasured 
prosperity. Scarcely admitted into the family of nations, we found the 
whole civilized world engaged in th^ fiercest and most sanguinary con- 
flict A wise and indeed *' masterly" neutrality was of course the true 
policy of the nation. The carrying trade of the world fell at once into 
our hands. We supplied the mother countries with the products of 
their own colom'es. The East and West Indies alike were opened to our 
shipping. Their rich products filled our warehouses, supplying consump- 
tion and re-export Prosperity such as this, however, was &ted to be 
brief. The conflicting powers sacrificed every thing to their mutual 
hatred, and minded litUe the rights of a nation they had not even learned 
to respect Protestation ended in war, and the rights of our sailors 
were established on every sea. With the return of peace in Europe, the 
carrying trade departed rapidly from us. 

In 1791 the king and council of England admitted American unmanur 
&ctured goods, except l^h, oil, blubber, whale fins, certain naval stores, 
etc., into Britain at the same duties as British American produce. The 
treaty of commerce of 1794 between the two govemments was a reci- 
procity one, both parties binding themselves to impose no greater restric- 
tions upon each other than they imposed upon others. This treaty 
regulated our East India commerce, then newly opened and promising 
a great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania continued largely the greatest 
exporter in the Union. In 1791 South Carolina occupied the tbiid 
rank. In 1797, New York for the first time took a leading positioiiy 
which she has ever since maintained. The first exports- of Tennessee 
and Mississippi date from 1801 ; those of Kentucky and Indiana from 
1 802 ; of Michigan, 1 803 ; Orleans Terrritory, 1 804 ; and Ohio, 1 806. This 
we shall see more particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now to indulge 
the reflections which the &cts before us so naturally awaken. Mysteiioiis 
have been the changes. Old age and premature decay have frdlen upon 
cities once famous for their trade ; and the quays, where the flags of 
all nations floated, have come at last to be comparatively deserted. 
We look around, and there have started up others lise mature creations, 
frdl of vigor and stalwart even in their infancy. How hardly can rea- 
son realize that theise wondrous changes are not all the pictures <tf a 
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fertile imagination f Where is placed 'Virginia now, that mother of 
States, who in 1769 exported to foreign lands four times as much as 
Kew York? and where is Carolina, whose exports at the same time 
douhled those of ^Kew York and Pennsylvania together, and were equal 
to five times those of all New England ? If trade grows to coloesal 
stature, its .proud empire hastens also to swift decay. 

The difficulties which heset our commerce in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, when the rival hostile powers of Europe, jealous of our 
prosperous neutrality, strained every nerve to involve us in their disputes, 
will be called to mind by every one familiar with history. We were 
made the victims of the policy and arts of these nations, and even as 
dffly as 1793, their depredations upon our commerce were considerable. 
In nve months alone of that year it was stated in the House of Peers, 
that six hundred American vessels were seized or detained in British 
ports for alleged violations of orders and decrees, claimed as principles 
under the law of nations. These aggressions upon our rights were long 
and extensively practiced, as the following table will exhibit : 

SEIZURE OF AMEBICAN VESSELS FBOM 1808 TO 161S, 

By the British, 917 

BytheFrenoh, 568 

^ the Neapolitans, 47 

By the Damsh tribunals, 70 

Total vessels, 1,692 

And this at a time when we were at peace with all the nations on 
earth I Indemnity for these spoliations has been the subject of numerous 
treaties; among others, that of England, in 1794, France, 1803, and 
Spain, in the Florida treaty, of 1819. But this whole period, so inter- 
esting in our annals, deserves a minute survey. 

On the conquest of Prussia, in 1806, Bonaparte conceived the idea of 
crushing the maritime power of Britain, by prohibiting all the world, in 
his famous Berlin Decree, from conducting any trade with her or her 
numerous dependencies. The retaliatory British Orders in Council fol- 
lowed at once, oad all countries in the world connected in any way with 
France, or opposed to England, were declared to be under precisely the 
same restraints as if actually invested in strict blockade by British forces. 
Incensed by so unexpected and ruinous a measure. Napoleon issued the 
memorable Milan Decree, making lawful prize of all vessels submitting 
at any time or in any way to British search or taxation. It was natur^ 
that uiese illegal and unauthorized proceedings should excite the utmost 
interest imd concern of the United States so materially and even vitally 
affected by them. We protested in vain. The administration recom- 
mended as the sole remaining alternative of peace an embargo, which 
Cbngiess adopted in 1807. This measure the commercial interests 
warmly opposed as ruinous to them, and memorials were forwarded from 
iQany quarters praying for its repeal. To these it was replied by govern- 
ment^ ^ The embargo, by teaching foreign nations the value of American 
commerce and productions, will inspire them with a disposition to prac- 
tice justice. They depend upon this country for articles of first necessity, 
ftod for raw materials to supply their manufactures." Such a view of 
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the matter, however, did not occur to the mind of Napoleon, who 
garded the embargo as greatly &yorable to France, and aiding him in 
his war&re against English commerce. '^To submit," said he to Mr. 
Livingston, *'to pay England the tribute she demai)48, would be for 
America to aid her against him, and a just ground of war." 

In 1809, a non-intercourse with Britain and France was substituted 
for the embargo, which the latter power regarded as such an evidence of 
hostility as to justify her in proceeding at once to condemn millions of 
American property as lawful prize. 

The Congress of 1810 determined upon the admission of the commer^ 
cial vessels of the powers above-named, if the act were preceded by a 
revocation of their hostile and arrogant decrees. The FVench govern- 
m^it pretended to close in at once with the proposal, but it was nearly 
one year later before her repealing ordinance was officially promulgatev), 
evidencing a disposition on the part of Napoleon to play with us in bad 
fiuth, and to turn the game at any time to his advaQtage~-so humiliating 
to our pride are the events of this entire era. With Englimd it was long 
doubtful what relationship we might expect to sustain. Hostile and 
peaceable alternately, according to her caprices or her interests, she had 
provoked in American minds a resentment too deep to be subdued, and 
forbearance longer was regarded a crime. The Orders of Council 
remaining in force, and the aggressions increasing daily, a non-intercourse 
act of sixty days was resorted to, the prelude only to a solemn declara- 
tion of war. Then was the hour of severe retribution, and then was the 
national honor and dignity of America triumphantly vindicated ! 

Commerce of the Unit^ States since 1812. — ^This has been an era of 
prosperity and rapid advance, and the great powera of the civilized 
world seem to have reah'zed for once the rich benefits of a prolonged 
armistice, or, if another expression be preferred, a protracted, and we 
hope permanent peace. In commercial rank, the United States of Amer- 
ica, subordinate to Britain only, and having outstripped all the world 
else, is prepared to share a divided scepter, until that scepter can be 
wielded alone by her hand, and the empire of the seas be transferred to 
her keeping. 

The history of our trade for the last forty years has material enough 
for many more pages than we can allot to'it, even with the greatest con- 
densation. The period has been celebrated by an approach to a more 
Uberal intemationality, and a reciprocity something else than in name. 
The progress in the last ten yeais has been most strongly marked 
towai^ that ultimatum^ in the minds of every lover of truth and human 
advancement, perceived first by Lord Bacon, and ably, thou^ imper- 
fectly, present^ by his followers: commerce unfettered as the winds 
that waft it ; free religion, free government, free press^ free traffic — free- 
dom everywhere, and in every righteous thing throughout all the world ! 
When shall nations sacrifice their foolish jealousies, and meet each other 
on this high, broad, and Christian ground ? We are no partisan here, 
but a cosmopolite. We advocate a policy as wide as the earth, and as 
generous. No single nation can afford to act alone ; the movement, if 
made at ail, must be universal. 

The condition of Europe now, however, argues littie for the early tri* 
umph of those principles to which we have been referring. The iatest 
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British, Frencb, and Austrian tariffs have been less restrictiye, and in 
the case of the first-named nation her policy would appear about to be 
radically changed. The German States maintain the exclusive policy, as 
do also the Spaniards and Portuguese. Russia was the latest in adopt- 
ing the restrictiye system, but we see by her last tariff some evidences of 
improvement, which neither Sweden nor Denmark furnishes. The duties 
of the Italian States have been generally moderate, except for Rome and 
Naples, and we recognize a great improvement in these in the tariff of 
his Holiness the Pope. The commercial system of Holland is the most 
liberal in all Europe, but the South Amencan States appear to be gov- 
erned by the same spirit as that which dictated the policy of Spain. 

In 1824, Great Britain seemed desirous of removing in some decree 
her restrictions upon the navigation of other pow^*s. She entered mto 
reciprocity treaties with many of them, and in this was soon after iihi- 
tated by the United States, in the treaties of 1825-0-8-9 with Central 
America, Denmark, Sweden, Hanse Towns, Prussia, Brazil, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, Venezuela, Greece, Sardinia, Nether- 
knds, Hanover, and Portugal. We also entered into similar but limited 
reciprocity treaties with France in 1822, continued afterward, and with 
England in 1821, 1825, and 1833, and a full reciprocity treaty with 
Canada in 1854. Th^se treaties were arranged by Mr. Kennedy, chair- 
man of tiie Committee of Commerce, into three classes. 

1. Those securing mutual privileges of export and import of produce, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the stipulating powers, trans- 
ported in their own vessels, without discrimination on tonnage. 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not less favorable upon the 
tonnage of either than are levied upon the tonnage of ether powers. 

3. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

The progress in the commerce of the United States since 1820 is fully 
illustrated in the following Tables : and there is just ground for a belief 
that this increase is still going on, and that the next ten or twenty years 
will develop even more rapid strides in the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the Union. The Custom-House duties have increased from 
$13,004,000 in 1821 to $64,022,000 in 1856, and the aggregate imports 
and exports during the same period from $125,000,000 to $640,000,000 
in value; and the tonnage from 1,298,000 to 4,871,000 tons. The 
general tariff of 1824 worked well for the country, but was largely 
modified in May, 1828. The compromise tariff of 1833 induced excess- 
ive importations (from 101,000,000 in 1832 to 189,000,000 in 1836), 
which contributed to the financial distress of the years 1837-8. The 
too frequent changes of the tariff between 1832 and 1848 caused heavy 
losses in the manufacture of. woolen goods, iron, and other articles. 
These changes occurred in September, 1841, August, 1842, July, 1846 
March, 1848, and January, 1849. But the rapid development of the 
manufacturing industry of the country is an evidence that these interests 
will prosper in the face of adverse and fickle legislation. The produc- 
tion of gold in California to the extent of nearly four hundred millions 
within the past nine years has created a vast revolution in commerce and 
in manufactures, not only in the United States, but in Europe ; and will 
no doubt accomplish equally grand results in the next few years. 
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> 1 monUu ti> Ju* 90, *nd tb« fliol yeu ftom (bit Urns twglna Jul; 1. 

STEAM TONNAGE OP THE UNITED STATES. 
"The use of steam tonnage in the cammerce between the United States and other 
Amefican nations, and Great Britain, France, and other commercial nations, maf, nod 
it ia thought by Eome will, Mnsiderably reduce the sail tonnage used in commerce, and 
that cheaper capital in Great Britain will give to that nation an advantage over the United 
States in eteam loniiBge, and Che carrying trade of our own aod other countriee, and thef 
attribute the reduction of our tonnage to that cause. This may be BC^ to some erteul, but 
no oontinuad reduction of our commercial tonnage is apprehended ; nor is it apjHBhended 
there is any just reason to suppose our enterpriang ship-builders and merchania wQl 
Buireodor the narigation of the seas to Qreat Britain, and place that nation in posMS- 
Dion of tlio carrying business of the world ; yet the subject is one of interest, and calls 
for a coreflil examination of our tonnage laws, and the removal of all impedimenta to an 
equal and fau' competition for our fbreign trade and the trade of other nations." — Urtiltd 
Slala Treamtry Rtport, December, 1S66. 



Ameriean and Foreign Totmagt. 



COMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

TONNAGE, AS SHOWN IN THE IMPORTS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, IN 1831, 1841, AND 1851. 
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TONNAGE OP THE UNITED STATES. 
"When our navigation laws were Brat enacted id 1789, the registered tonnage of 
the United States was Bccured against the protecting navigation laws of otbec sa- 
tiiHiB, bf cooaterrailing or protecting proriaions. Si^ proristonB were, ftom tlsie 
to time, extended, so OB to ooiinterroit the probibitorj enactmenlB of the Domioenu) 
nations with which we had intercourse. These commercial restrictions have nadsi 
all7 yielded to the morehberalprincipleaof free trade in the tran^ioTtation of i>ei^ 
and passengers, until in that buainess we have free trade with almost all kike natow 
of the earth, only marred by the charge of light money to our vessels, wbera ir> 
charge none. The removal of restrictions, in our commercial intei'ooiu'ae wlj^ otbB' 
nations, in the carryii^ busioeaa, has not been prejudidal to our fbreign oomm^se^ 
marine. The burden cS light money,' to which our tonnage, in the paria of 6,nBt 
Britahi end other commercial nations, is aubjecl, nhould be removed by mnMttt 
agreement, or countervailing l^islalion on our part, and the tonnage duty now 
charged on oar vessels, in the porta of France and some other countries, and aa. 
their vessels in our ports, should, by like mutual agreement, be taken oS, ajid port 
charges equalized. The coasting trade of the United Stales has, from the bagiiPT 
ning, been strictly reserved ibr vessels built within the United States, and omedh^ 
by citizens of the U. S., to the exclnsion of foreign-built and tbreign-owned veeeelB. 
Tile American tonnage engaged in tbraiga trade, and in the coasting trade, has 
been American-built, and has bad the absolute protection of our laws, uid the 
licensed tonnage absolute protectian, in the canTing trade on our coast and in oar 
waters."— IVeoitiry Report, Deoember, 1866. 



Foreiffn Commercial Statistics. 
BELGIUM. 

IMFOSTATIOHB AMD EXPOETATIONB OP THE T 
[mpvrtl. Fmacs. 



Sweden and Norway, I,S63,0OO 

DenniBrk, .... I, SOS, 000 

GormBa Confudpration, . . 31,644,000 

Meoklenburg-Scliworin, . . 18,000 

Hanae Towns, . . - 1,345,000 

Hanover and Oldcnliurg,. - 241,000 

Hetbwlanda, . '" "" """ 
Great BnCaiii, . 

Pnti^al, 

Baidinia and Piedmont, . 
Bwilzerland, . 

Pirmo, Hodena, etc., 
Two&idllea, . 

Turkey, 

Kpypt and oth^r patta of Africa, 
Bast Indies, Singopore, China, 

Java, Sumatra, Philippines, 

Occaoica, and Auftraiia, 

United States, 

Mexico and Guatemala, . 

Coba and Porto Kico, 

British Colonies. 

H»7ti and Venezuela, . 

Br^ and Colombia, 

Bio de la Plata, 

Qiili and Peru, . . 

Total (pennanent valaeX 323,046,000 



13,0! 
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ARBIVALB AHD CLEARANCES OP THE YEAS If 



Sweden and Norway, 



HwMenborg, . 
Hanseatic Towns, 
Hanover and Oldral^. 
The Netherlands, 
Qieat Britain, 



Spain, 



Boenos Mjne, 
Bdglnm, . 
Total,. 



1,416 

24,262 
14,468 
8,&33 
12,384 
22,175 
13,134 



shIi. Tonniiga. Cirgs. 



861,770 2,449 




Bdgium, 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH BELGIUM, 

Fbou Octobbe I, 1820, TO Jolt 1, 1S66. 
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oDths to JuDB 80, iDd the Oscal jai from ttil> tlou bcglu Jolf 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORT. 

forUfled city of Belitimn, and 
„ in Ui8 

Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, and distant by railroad 27^ milea from Bmasela, 33 
frwa Ghent, 160^ team Cologne, 258} from Puis, aod 14 Ihim Oatend. Lat of Ca- 
thedral, Bl= 13' 2" N-i long. 4° 24' 2" E. PopuIaUon, 90,000. Its port was 
greatly improved by Napoleon, who erected two lai^ basina ; aod ships anchor in 
the river oppodte the city in from 32 to 40 feet water at ebb IJde. In 1803, the im- 
provement in tlie harbor was be^n, and extensive new docks and warehouses have 
since been constructod. Ships of the largest bmden come up to the town, and goods 
destined for the interior are forwarded with the greatest fkalily by means of canals 
and lajlways. Almost all the foreign trade of B^gium ia at present centered in Ant- 
wop, wMch has again become a place of much commercial importance. There is a 
■ — . '-"n between Antwerp and London, and Hull and Bottom 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Foreign Trade — Progress and Direction. — ^For 1866, the returns of 
British exports to different countries are not yet before us ; but as this 
was a year of war, and exceptionable, the general yiew will probably be 
more correct from excluding it. Its effects, too, which, in giving a dif- 
ferent direction to trade, have been conspicuous, will be better appre- 
ciated hereafter, when one or two years of continued peace have demon- 
strated what are permanent and what temporary of these effects, and 
have carried trade into the channels in which it is destined to flow. 
The average declared value of exports in three years, 1840-42, and in 
the three years, 1852-54 (except for Russia, of which we have taken 
the exports for 1851-3), were as follows : 



DBOLABEO YALUE OF EXPOBTS. — ^AVBBAQE. 

184043. 1868-64. 

Russia, £1,698,623 £1,209,011 

Sweden and Norway, 282,406 577,338 

Denmark, .... 196,749 533,962 

Prassia, 319,939 658,302 

Hanover, 95,731 358,842 

HanseTownSy .... 5,611,460 7,126,924 

Holland, 3,633,476 4,378,655 

Java and Sumatra, . . . 313,722 604,747 

Belgium, 1,015,272 1,205,082 

France, 2,824,696 2,847,635 

Portugal, 1,031,437 1,228,409 

Azores and Madeira, . . 68,565 116,263 

Spain and the Balearic Islands, 380,238 1,628,380 

Canary Islands, . . . 50,054 76,464 

Cuba, 491,193 1,066,473 

Philippine Islands, . . . 162,300 284,033 

Sardmia. 628,189 1,030,395 

Austria, 445,529 649,235 

Tuscany, 656,258 643,131 

Papal States, .... 200,287 181,862 

Two Sicilies, ; . . . 714,126 638,078 
Greece, Turkey, Wallachia, and 

Moldavia, .... 1,303,052 2,667,080 

Syria and Palestine, . . . 341,891 394,889 

Egypt, 179,517 998,716 

Morocco, 11,668 86,819 

United States and California, . 6,308,489 20,646,611 

Mexico, 429,573 629,632 

Hayti, .... 187,672 126,765 
New Granada^ Yenezuela^ and 

Ecuador, .... 260,142 697,794 

Brazil, 2,313,071 3,180,883 

Uruguay, Monte Video, and 

Buenos Ayres, . . . 857,733 1,421,073 

Chili, 907,809 1,284,763 

Peru, 673,450 1,073,342 

China and Hong Kong, . . 785,383 1,418,304 

Western Africa^ . . . 229,893 526,123 

Other countries, . . . 397,469 793,484 

Total foreign countries, . . 34^854,449 62,562,476 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UOTTED STATES 

WITH ENGLAND, 

Fboh Ootobib 1, 1820, to Jult 1, 18S6. 
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* V moDttu to Jane SO, and the Siasi jeU bom tbls time b«fliu Julj 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORTR 
LiTBBPOOI^ the principal seaport of EngUiid, UL S3° SS' N., loDfc 2o SB' W. It 
is situated on the eastom bank of the Meraoy river, whQe On the west side are the 
■docka, warebouBos, and other eommerdal biiildinpi. The area of the wot docks (b 
about 185 acres, and of the liry dooltfl 20 acrea. The entrance of the Mereey is im- 
peded by abode, but at high water may bo entered by the larj^'St ahipa. The docks 
are the flneat in the world, and in connection with ila sitimtioE and inland commu- 
nication, give it the position it holds, of the flret port in England, and harinft next 
to New Tork, the largest commercial marine. 

London, the moat important cily in tbo worid, on the Thamea, about 10 milM 
from iU mouth, hit. {St. Paul'a Cathedral) fil" 30' 48" N., long. 0° B' 38" W. 

Commerce, efc— The part of London eitends ibra LODdOE bridge to a, little below 
Bkdcwall, and ie divided into the Pool, Limohonse Reach, Greenwich Readi, 
Bloekwall Readi, wid Bugsby'B Beach. The coasting trade of London ie gnatw 
ttuuthatof airport in the wodd, aiidgfTesit Buperiorit; ov«r UreipooL 
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mELAND, 

One of the largest of the European islands, is situated to the west of 
Great Britain, from which it is separated by a narrow channel called the 
Irish sea, and St Greorge's Channel on the east, and is bounded on its 
other sides by the Atlantic Ocean, through which it can maintain a di- 
rect communication with the continents of Europe, Africa, and America. 
The advantageous position, the fertiUtj of the soil, and the salubrity of 
the climate, have conferred upon Ireland commercial facilities which are 
capable of being greaUy increased. 

The Irish nation is undoubtedly of Celtic origin. This much is stamped 
in indelible characters in the names of the rivers, towns, mountains, and 
other objects of historical notoriety throughout the island; it is pro- 
claimed by marks equally indelible in the relics of antiquity, the tumuli, 
the cairns, the cromleach, and the dnddical circles, the remains of which, 
after having triumphed over the ravages of time and repeated revolutions, 
are now perpetuated in the pages of the antiquary's researches. The 
name of the island itself coi^rms the assertion. Eri or Erin, its most 
ancient appellation, and that to which the natives still cling with the at- 
tachment of veneration, is derived from the Celtic lar or Eir, which sig- 
nifies western. Most of its more modem names may be easily traced to 
this soutce. 

The island of Ireland is of a rhomboidal shape, having its longer sides 
nearly in the direction of the meridian, and its shorter from south-west 
to north-east It is between the latitudes of 51° 26' and 55° 20' north, 
and the longitude of 15° 28' and 10° 28' west In the direction of its 
greater diagonal from Browhead in the south, to Fairhead in the north- 
east, it measures 306 miles. Its extreme length, from its most southern 
point, already named, to Walinhead, its more northern extremity, is 290 
miles ; its greatest length on a meridian, 235 miles. Its breadth, where 
greatest, measures from Eulagh-rash, in the peninsula of the Mullet to 
Eillard point, at the entrance of Strangford Lough, is 182 miles ; but its 
least breadth, from the eastern side of Galway bay near Oranmore, to 
Ringsend near Dublin, is not more than 110 miles. The whole com- 
prises an area of 20,499,550 acres, or 320,312 statute miles. Sepa- 
rated from the adjacent island of Great Britain by an arm of the sea not 
more than forty-nine miles across at its southern extremity, and narrow- 
ing to twelve miles at the north, but expanding in its intermediate space 
into the Irish sea, it is washed on its three other sides by the Atlantic 
Ocean, whose waves have indented its western and southern shores with 
many large bays and inlets, stretching fer into the country, so that the 
whole outline of the coast, including that of the estuaries of the rivers, 
to the boundaries of the tide, is ^estimated to measure upward of 2,200 
miles. 

Irish Coast. — ^This extended line contains a great number of fine har- 
bors and roadsteads. The eastern coast has but one ; that of Stran^ord 
or Lough Cone, which forms a very deep bay, with suflScient depm of 
water for every kind of ships. The bays of Carrickfergus, Dundalk, and 
Carlingford, are adapted only for vessels of lesser draught. Dublin is so 
defective as to require the construction of two safety harbors ; one to the 
north at Ilowth, and the other to the south at Kingstown. 
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PRINCIPAL PORTa 

GrALWAT, the county town, formerly deaignoted tha " liberties of Galvny," and » 
eouDtr in itselE) having an excluaive loc^ jiuiadiction, extending two nilea on ereij 
side except the south. It slanda on the northern shore of the Baj of Galway, Ire- 
land, on the eastern bank of the river of the same name. It la euppoaed by some to 
be the Nagnata of Ptolemy. It certainly was considered a position of mudi import- 
ance fhim the eailieet period, aa io the diviaiooB of the islaiid icto north and south, 
at first made by the descendants of Heremiin, and a^rward repeated by Conn and 
Eogan, it was fixed apon as the eastern extremity of the line of demarcatioD, which 
proceeded eastward to Dublin. Galway ia likely to become a place of soma not^ 
beii^ the proposed eastern terminua of the Submarine Telegraph commumcatioo 
between Europe and the United States. 

Belfast, a seaport in Ireland, at the entrance of the rirer Logan into Carrickfei^ 
gua bay, laL 54° 35' N., long. 5° 46' Vf. It has a commodious haibor, and the baj 
ia a spadoua estuary, aObrding safe anchorage. 
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SCOTLAND, 

The northern portion of Great Britain, extends in its mainland from lat- 
itude 54° 38' to 68° 41' N., and longitude 1° 46' to 6° 14' W^ and, in- 
eluding its islands, to latitude 60° 5(y N., and longitude 8° 36' W. 

Scotiand is separated from England by a waving line of the Cheyiot 
hills in the center, by the Tweed, which enters the sea at Berwick, on the 
east, and by the Solway Firth on the west Its eastern shores are washed 
by Ihe North sea, and its western by the Atlantic It is of an oblong, 
irregular form, extending longitudinally due N. and S. 280 miles, and 
varying in breadth from 1Y5 to 100, 50, and 30 miles. Area, 31,324 
square miles, or 20,047,462 acres, 6-9 acre to a person, 92 persons to a 
square mile. Population, 1801, 1,599,068; 1841, 2,620,184; 1851, 
2,888,742. 

Glasgow. — Of all the branches of industry, belonging to Glasgow and 
its harbor, there is assuredly none of modem date which has made such 
rapid progress as that of steamboat building, and marine engine making. 
Fi-om the first start of the little " Comet" in 1812 till 1820, there were at 
the most only one or two river steamers launched yearly, and of a ton* 
nage so small as to be scarcely worth notice. About that period this manu- 
fecture received a new impulse, and began at once Mrlj to develop itselfl 

From 1821 to 1830, there were 38 steamers built, with a tonnage of 
4,200; from 1831 to 1840, there were 94 steamers, with a tonnage of 
17,623 ; from 1841 to 1850, there were 167 steamers, with a tonnage 
of 81,447, while during the three years from 1851 to 1853, there were 
206 steamers, with a tonnage of 141,713. The present magnitude of this 
industry may, however, bo best appreciated from the hct, that during 
the years 1853 and 1864, the then 32 shipbuilders on the Clyde, had 
constructed or contracted for no fewer than 266 vessels, including both 
steam and sailing, having an aggregate tonnage of 168,000, for which 
also marine engines were made, or in progress, of 29,000 horse-power ; 
the average of these vessels being 630 tons, and involving the enormous 
cost of nearly five millions sterling. 

The Clyde. — ^To the progressive rise and present position of the river 
Clyde and its harbor, may be justly attributed the importance and pros- 
perity of Glasgow. The fiict is, this city now possesses an inland navi- 
gation, and a stream harbor unequaled perhaps in Europe, and which has 
been accomplished first by the intelligence of the corporation, and in 
later years by a trust formed partly of the corporation and partly from 
other bodies of the citizens. About the beginmng of the present centuiy 
the depth of the Clyde, at Glasgow, was scarcely 5 feet, and there were 
few or no vessels at its port, and these consisted of craft drawing merely 
a few feet of water, none certainly exceeding 30 or 40 tons buiden. hx 
1820, the average available depth of the Clyde at high water during neap 
tides was 9 feet, which admitted vessels drawing 8i feet. In 1840, the 
depth was increased to 14 feet, whereas, in 1865, the average deptii at 
high water during neap tides, is 19 feet. To show the greatness of the 
improvements that have been made, it may be mentioned that while 
only one vessel arrived at the harbor of Glasgow in 1835, of 300 to 350 
tons burden, there arrived during 1854, 19 vessels of 1000 tons and 
upward. 
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PRINCIPAL PORT. 
GLisoow. The whole number and tonnage arriving at the harbor of GlMgow 
daring the jeaia 1828-186^ were aa Mowa : 
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GIBRALTAR, 

A Biitish town and fortress in Andalusia, the most southerly province 
of Spain. It stands on the extremity of a small peninsula, washed on the 
east side by the Mediterranean, and on the west by the Bay of Gibraltar. 
This peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low, sandy isthmus, 
called the " Neutral Ground," which reaches from the rock of Gibraltar 
northward to the ancient Spanish lines, a distance of a mile and a half; 
its breadth is about three fourths of a mile. 

Gibraltar is a free port ; and though its trade and commerce have of 
late years declined considerably, they are still extensive and important 
It is the great resort of the contrabandistas or smugglers, who purchase 
nearly all the goods that find their way into the south of Spam. Hie 
smuggling of tobacco, which is manufactured in large quantities at Gib- 
raltar, is a source of constant fretting and ill-will between the govern- 
ments of Spain and Great Britain. The quantity of this commodity that 
finds its way into Spain without paying duty, is between six and eight 
millions of pounds annually, employing in its manu&cture about 2,000 
hands. The loss and affront endured by the Spanish crown, through the 
continuance of this trade, are all the more keenly felt, as tobacco is a 
monopoly of the government, and a considerable source of its income. 
Inquiry, however, has shown that the success of the smugglers is chiefly 
due to the incapacity or dishonesty of the Spanish oflScials, whose duty 
it is to put an end to their trade. The only chance that these person- 
ages have of making fortunes, is to accept the presents which procure 
their connivance. In 1852, the declared value of British and Insh pro- 
duce and manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to Gibraltar, 
was £510,889. 

Gibraltar was long an ill-managed and most expensive colony. It has 
now been thoroughly reformed, and not only defrays its own expenses, 
but even pays over a small surplusage to the home government. The 
total amount of the revenue is a little above £30,000 ; the expenditure 
is rather under that sum. The sources of income are the customs, port, 
and quarantine dues, land revenue, rents, auction dues, stamps, and 
licenses, etc. The outlay is caused by the salaries in the civil, judicial, 
ecclesiastical, and municipal services, by allowances to some of tnese de- 
partments, and by oflSce contingencies. 

Gibraltar contains a motley population of from 15,000 to 20,000 (ex- 
clusive of the troops in garrison), chiefly English, Jews, Spaniards, and 
Moors. Stringent measures are adopted by government, to prevent any 
increase in the number of permanent residents. No person is allowed to 
remain on the rock who can not find some one to stand security for his 
good behavior. Permis de s^our are issued by the police magistrate for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty days, at the end of which period, they are req^uired 
to be renewed. The officers of the garrison have the privilege of mtro- 
ducing a stranger for a month. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate, and, on the whole, healthful, 
the only exception being in the case of children cutting their first teeth. 
To them it seems to be peculiarly fatal. In summer, the African heat is 
tempered by a refreshing sea-breeze, which blows from 10 a.m., and 
ceases before sunset. 
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PRINCIPAL POET. 
QiBRALTAB, B Britisb town and tbrtrcBa in Andaluda, tbe most soutberly province 
of Spain. It Btaods on Uie estremity of a small peninsula, wftshed on the ea^t iddo 
bj the Mediterranean, and on the west by the Bay of Giiiraltar, This pSninBula is 
connected with the mainland by a low, sandy isthmus called the " Nentrak Ground," 
which reaches from the rock of Gibraltar northward to the ancient Spanish linos, a 
distance of a mile and a half ; its breadth is about three tburths of a mile. Gibraltar 
is B free port ; and though !t9 trade and commerce have of late yeaia declined coa- 
uderablj, thej are atill eitcnaiye and important It is the great resort of the con- 
irabandisUia or anmjglers, who purchase nearly all the goods that find then' way into 
the south of Spain. The smuggling of tobacco, which Is m«iuik:tuied in lai^ 
quantities at Gibraltar, is a source of constant &etljng and ill-will between the gov 
ernments of Spain and England. The quantity of this commodity that finds its way 
into Spain, without paying duty, is between tix. and ^bl miUions of poondf) onun- 
ally, employing in its nuno&cniTa about 2,QD0 handa. 
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MALTA. 

Malta, an island in tlie Mediterranean, belonging to the British, nearly 
opposite to the southern extremity of Sicily, from which it is about 54 
miles distant 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north coast of the island, the 
lighthouse in the castle of St Elmo being in latitude 35° 54' 6" N., 
longitude 14'' 21' 1" E. Malta is about 20 miles long, and 10 or 12 
broad. The island of Goza, about a fourth part of the size of Malta, lies 
to the north-west of the latter, at about 4 miles' distance ; and in the 
strait between them is the small island of Gumino. In 1847, the pop- 
ulation of Malta amounted, excluding the garrison (except the Maltese 
raiment), to 108,140. The population of Gk>za, at the same period, was 
15,130. The total population of both islands making 123,270. The 
entire revenue collected in Malta usually amounts to about £100,000 a 
year, of which about £23,000 is derived from the rent of lands. 

Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by almost impregnable 
fortifications. ^ These,*^ says Mr. Brydone, " are indeed, most stupendous 
works. All the boasted catacombs of Rome and Naples are a trifle to 
the immense excavations that have been made in this little island. The 
ditches, of a vast size, are all cut out of the solid rock ; these extend for 
a great many miles ; and raise our astonishment to think that so small 
a State has ever been able to make them." — (^Taur through Sicily and 
Malta, Letter 15.) "Since the island came into our possession, the forti- 
fications have been considerably improved ; so that at present it is a 
place of very great strength." 

After the capture of Rhodes by the Turks, the emperor Charles V. 
made a present of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
whose possession it remained till 1798, when it was taken by the French. 
It was taken from the latter by the English in 1800, and was definitely 
ceded to them in 1814. 

The island consists mostly of a rock, very thinly covered with soil, a 
good deal of which has been brought, at an immense expense, from 
Sicily ; but, being cultivated with the utmost care, it produces excellent 
fruits, particularly the celebrated Maltese oranges, com, cotton, with 
small quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The principal dependence 
of the inhabitants is on their cotton ; the crop of which, amounting to 
about 4,000,000 lbs. a year, is partly exported raw, and partly man- 
u&ctured to the value of from £80,000 to £100,000. The com raised 
in the island is not sufficient to feed the inhabitants for more than five 
or six months, and at an average about 100,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat are re<j^uired for their use. In addition to com, cattle, provisions 
of all sorts, including dried fish, fruits, Spanish peas, etc., are largely 
imported. The other leading articles of import comprise cottons, and 
most sorts of manufactured goods ; sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro- 
ducts ; tobacco, oil, wines, timber, etc. The trade in com used to be 
monopolized by government ; and, afi;er the monopoly was abandoned, 
duties on importation, varying, like those in this country, with the price, 
were impost But, in 1835, these duties were abolished ; and the 
fixed duties on com entered for consumption, specified in the tariff were 
substituted in their stead. 
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PHINCIPAL PORT. 
The central poaStion, excellent port, and greftt utrangth of Malta, make it en . 
admirable naval Btation tor the repair and BccommodBtiDn of the men-ofwar and 
mercbant-ahipa frequenting the Uediteiraaean, and render its poBSesdon of material 
importance to the BritiHh empire. Since Maita-buQt Teasels were admitted into tho 
porta of the Uoited Kingdom chi the same terms aa those of Britiah-buUl, the trade 
of ship-building baa materiallj increaaed on the island. The Maltese ahipwrightg are 
diligent, expert vorkmon ; and, their w^ea being moderate, it is a favorable place 
ibr careening. Owing to the want of a drr-dock, all ships above the size of a ^oop> 
c^war tjut require to bave tbeir bottoms ezamined, have to go to England for that 
purpose. This, Burel7, should be obviated. Quarantine is strictly enforced at 
Malta ; but there is evetj &i:Mty for its performanoe, and the charges are less tlian 
at laj other port in the Uediterraoean. Malta is now the center of a rerj eztra- 
aire Bt«am-packet sTstem ; the steamers &om Ei^land Ibr tbe loniiui IslaudB, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria! and other parts of the Levant, touch here. The Ftendi 
steamers from these porta uaually perform quaranUne at Malta. In 1826, British 
dver money was introduced into Malta; the Spanish dollar being made l^itt tender 
at the rate of la. 4d., the Sicilian dollar at 4a. 2d., and the scudo of Malta at la. Sd. 
The pound or rottolo, commercial weight ^30 onae — I2'216 English grains. 
Hence lOO rottoU (the cantaro) = ITiJ lbs. avoirdupoia, or 19'14 Idlog. Merchante 
usually reckon tbe cantaro at ITS lbs. The salmaofconi, stricken measure ^ B.221 
Winchester bushels; heaped measure is reckonud IS per cent more. The cafBw, or 
measure For oil, contains &^ EngUsh gallons— 20'S1S litres. The barrel ia double 
the Goffiso. The Maltese foot — 11 l-6th English inches — '2S36 meters. The 
ouma ~- 8 palmi ^ 8I-S Ei^Ush indiea ^ 3019 meters. Mercbanta uaually con- 
rert Malta measure mto English in tbe proportion of 3^ palmi to a yard, or 2 2-Tth 
THda to 1 ckona. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

Calcutta, the principal city of the province of Bengal, the capital of 
the British dominions in India, and, with the exception, perhaps, of Can- 
ton, the greatest emporium to the eastward of the Cape of Grood Hope. 
Its citadel is in latitude 22° 34' 49" N., longitude 88"^ 27' 16" K It is 
about 100 miles from the sea, being situated on the eastern bank of the 
western branch of the Ganges, denominated by Europeans the Hooghly 
river, which is the only arm of the Ganges navigable to any considera- 
ble distance by large ships. At high water the river opposite to the 
town is about a mile in breadth ; but during the ebb the side opposite to 
Calcutta, exposes a long range of dry sand-banks. Owing to the length 
and intricacy of the navigation from the sea, it can not be undertaken 
without a pilot ; so that, even if it did not exceed our limits, it would be 
useless to attempt any description of it in this place. 

The principal merchants and traders consist of British and other Euro- 
peans, Portuguese, born in India, Armenians, Jews, Persians, from the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, commonly called Parsees, Moguls, Mohammed- 
ans of Hindostan, and Hindoos ; the latter usually either of the Brah- 
minical or mercantile castes, and natives of Bengal. The native Portu- 
guese and Armenian merchants have of late greatly declined in wealth 
and importance. On the other hand, the Persian merchants have in- 
creased in numbers and wealth, several of them being worth £250,000 
sterling. The large fortunes of the Hindoo merchants have been much 
broken down of late years by litigation in the courts, and naturally 
through the law of equal coparcenary among brothers. To counterbal- 
ance this, there has been, since the opening of the free trade in 1814, 
a vast augmentation of the number of inferior merchants, worth from 
£20,000 to £50,000 sterling. There are but few Hindoo merchants at 
present whose wealth exceeds £200,000 sterling. 

ABSTRACT VIEW OF THE EXTERNAL COMMEECE OF BENGAL. 
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PEINCIPAL PORTS. 

BouBAT, a soaport on the western coaat of British India, lat. 18° 56' H., and long. 
li" 67' E. It is BiWated at the Bonth-eaaterly eitremity of a small ialand, of same 
name, separated Ih>m the mun land bj an arm of tbo aea, fbttning, with the contig- 
uous isluids of Colabali, Salsette, Butchers', and Cura^;ab, ono of the best harbors 
in Inijia. The entrance is nearly throe miles wide, and has a depth of from 36 to 
«feet 

lluiRAs, Iho second Brid^ India preddencr, and principal port on the western 
coast of the bay of Bengal It ia without port or harbor, lyii^ close to an open 
roadstead, and the shore having a constant surf A rapid current runs along the 
coast, aod typhoons are common. Large ships anchor almut two mQes from sbore, 
in the roads, in th)m 40 la €0 feet of water, and lighters ace used to load and unload 
freight 

SiNGAFORE, a Biitiah settlement, on an island of same name, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of MaUcca, lat. 1= IT 22" N., long. 103» 51' 46" B. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

An important colony of Great Britain, occupying the south part of the 
peninsula of Africa, between latitude 29° 41' and 34° 51' S., and loi^- 
tude 17° 10' and 27° 32' £. ; bounded on the south and east by the £i- 
dian Ocean, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the 
countries of the Namaquas, Griquas, and other Hottentot tribes, and on 
the north-east by British Kafraria. Length, west to east (Cape peninsula 
to Keiskamma river), 550 miles ; average breadth, 250 miles. Area, es- 
timated at 110,000 square miles. Population in 1850, 261,436, mostly 
Africans, Dutch, negroes, and a small number of Hottentots. The coun- 
try is formed of a series of territories rising in successive stages from south 
to north. Bays, Helena, Table, False (the west part of which forms 
Simon's bay), St Sebastian, Mossel, Plettenberg, and Algoa. Streams 
are numerous, but rapid, mostly dry in summer, and unfit for navigation ; 
the chief are, on the east and south coast, Keiskamma, Great Fish, Bush- 
man, Sunday, Camtoos, and Breed e ; on the west, Berg and Elephant, or 
Oliphant ; and on the north, several small streams tributary to the Orange. 
The climate is mild and healthy, but very dry ; rains irregular, often M- 
ing in torrents on the coast, but rare in the plains of the mterior. 

The commerce of the colony is extensive ; the ports are Cape Town 
and Simon's Town, in the west, and fort Elizabeth in the east. Total 
value of exports in 1844, £350,735, of which £246,217 were to the 
United Kingdom. Imports same year, £1,123,061. In 1845, 36 ships 
(3,713 tons) and 307 men belonged to the colony; and in 1847, 701 
ships (209,426 tons) entered, aud 782 ships (205,618 tons) deared from 
its ports. The colony consists of an east ana a west province, and these 
are divided into 14 districts ; viz., Cape Division and Stellenbosch, in the 
south-west ; Zwellendam, George, Uitenhage, and Albany, on the south 
coast ; Clanwilliam on the north-west ; Worcester and Beaufort, Graaf 
Reynet, and Somerset, in the interior; Colesberg, on the north*east; 
Cradock and Victoria, on the east. The capitals have the same names 
as the districts, except Graham's Town, which is the capital of Albany, 
and Fredericsburg, of Victoria district. Stellenbosch is the chief wine, 
and Zwellendam, the principal com-giv>wing district; the others are 
mostly appropriated to grazing. Government is administered by a Par- 
liament, composed of the governor, legislative council, of 16 members, 
and a House of Assembly of 46 members, elected for a term of five years. 
(Salary of governor and commander-in-chief^ £5,000.) The IDutch 
founded a colony at the Cape, in 1648, which was taken by the British 
in 1795. European grains, and the fruits of temperate and tropical 
regions, have been successfully introduced. Com is raised more than 
requisite for consumption, and the cultivation of the vine is an important 
source of wealth ; a good white wine is produced in the interior, but only 
the small viaeyard at the foot of Table Mountain produces the celebrated 
liqv£ur called Constantia, Cattle-rearing is the chief branch of rural in- 
dustry ; and the introduction of the Merino sheep has rendered the rural 
trade of the colony important. The value of produce of the col<Hiy ex- 
ported in 1840 amounted to £359,517. The coasts abound with mack- 
erel and herrings, and in 1842 the whale and seal fishing employed 144 
boats. 
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PRINaPAL PORTS. 

Caps Town, the capital of the British territoi? in South Africa, at the bottmn <^ 
Table bay, about 33 milea north from the Cape of Good Hope, and on the western 
aide of the temtoiy to which it pvea its name, lat 33° 65' 66" S^ long. IB" 21' B. 
The town was founded hj the Datch in 1650, and remaiocd, with the territoij aab- 
Ject to it, in their possession, till it was taken hy the Sritish in 1796. It was re- 
stored to the Dutch bj the treaty of Amiens ; but being- again captured by the Brit- 
ish in 1806, it waa Anally ceded to them in 181B. Table bay is capable of containing 
any number of ships ; but it ta erposed to the westerly winds, which, during the 
months of June, July, and August, tlirow in a hoavy swell, that has been productive 
of many distressing accidents. This, in fact, is tlie great drawback upon Cape Town,^ 
which in all other respecta Is moat-admirably flttod for a commercial station. 

Saldanha. BAT, lat. 330 6' a., long. 17b OS' IB", eo milea north of Oape Town.. 
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AUSTRALIA, OR NEW HOLLAND, 

The largest island on the globe, is situated in the southern hemisphere ; 
and, as described by writers generally, forms the main land around 
which are clustered those groups of islands which, in modern geography, 
constitute the fifth great division of the earth's surface. Wilson Prom- 
ontory, its most southern angle, is in latitude 39° 11' S., and Cape 
York, its northernmost headland, in latitude 10° 43' S. Its greatest 
breadth, from north to south, is thus 1,708 geographical miles, or 1,065 
statute miles. Cape Byron, the eastern limit, is m longitude 153° 37' K, 
and Cape Inscription, in 112° 65' K, forms its westernmost point; mak- 
ing the extreme length of the island from east to west about 2,603 Brit- 
ish miles, by an average breadth of 1,200 miles — a tract of land well 
entitled to be called a continent, by which name it is frequently desig- 
nated by geographers. Its superficies approximates to 2,690,810 square 
miles. That of the continent of Europe being 3,684,841 square miles 
we can form some idea of its extent by comparison. 

The nomenclature and geographical subdivisions of this island-conti- 
nent have undergone many alterations from time to time, as the territory 
has become colonized. Before any settlement had been efiected by the 
British government upon its shores, the entire island was designated New 
Holland, not only by the Dutch — ^from whom it received its name — ^but 
on our own charts and maps. The east coast, first discovered and ex- 
plored by Captain Cook, in 1 770, was named by him New South Wales, 
The middle portion of the north coast bore the name of Amhem Land, 
after the ship of its discoverer, 2ieachen, in 1 618. The west and southwest 
coasts were named in like manner by their discoverers, the Dutch navi- 
^tors, in the seventeenth century, De Witt's Land, Endraght's Land, 
Edel's Land, Leeuwin's Land, and Nuyt's Land. That of Van Diemen's 
Land was given by Tasman to what he supposed was the southern penin- 
sula of New Holland, but which was afterward discovered by Bass to be 
an island. 

Since this great territory has become the undisputed possession of 
Britain, other names, with tibe exception just mentioned, have, according 
to the law of nations, been substituted for the old Dutch titles. New 
South Wales is only applied now to about one half the east coast terri- 
tory. The name of the entire island also is changed from New Holland to 
the more appropriate designation of Australia, by which it is now uni- 
versally recognized and described. The subdivisions South, North, and 
Western Australia would be equally proper if their boundaries were de- 
fined according to the ordinary rules of geographical dissection. But 
while the first section. South Australia, is only the middle portion of the 
south coast, trending inland to the central region ; and the second, North 
Australia, embraces all to the north of New South Wales ; the third sec- 
tion. Western Australia, nearly bisects the island, leaving a small tract of 
land between it and South Australia, with no name at all A better di- 
vision would be to draw a line right across from east to west in latitude 
26° S. ; thus bisecting the island near its intertropical parallel ; for al- 
though this line would be 3i degrees south of the tropic of Capricorn, 
still the bfluence of the tropical rains and winds ascend even higher 
than this paralloL 
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PKINCIPAL PORTS. 

Mblboubke, the capita! of the BriBah colony of Viotoria, AoBtraJia, on the Tarra- 
Yarra, near ita mouOi in Port Philip, lat. 37° 48' 6" S., long. 144° 6T 1" E. Pop- 
utatioii Id ISBO, 20,000. It was founded in 1837, and now extends for two milea, 
with a breadth of one mile, aloi^ the river, which Is navigable to the town ibr Tea- 
sela of 200 tons. It ia the chief seat of the trade of Victoria, though lai^ ships 
arriving at ita port are obliged to lie opposite WilliamElown, about four miles distant 
Site low, and frequently flooded. Streets regular ; houees chiefly of brick, many of 
the public buildings of atone, and, altc^thcr, it has the aspect of an English country 
town. Value of eiporta from Victoria, mostly from Melbourne and Gaelong, in 1849, 
£137,067, of which £574,694 stood for wool; importa, £479,831. Melbourne com- 
municatos daily by steamers with Geclong on the west side of the bay, and at stated 
periods with Sydney, Launceston, and Hobart Town, in Tasmania (Van Diamao'H 
Land^ Around it are many thriving &nna and couutry readenceB of its more 
wealthy inhabitants. — Meiboume islaiid, FaciQc ocean, forms, with Bedford and 
Minto islands, a group of the Dangerous Archipelago, and was discorered bj Lord 
E. RusseU in 1837. 

Adelaihb, a city of South AnstraJia, seven miles S.E. &om ils port, on an inlet, and 
on the E. of the Gulf of St Vincent Lat 34" 67' &; long. 138o 38' B. The inlet 
of the aea forming the harbor, opposite the entrance to which a. light-vessel is moored, 
Itretches from the guli| from whii^ it is separated by a narrow neck of land, for about 
8 miles southward, surrounding Torrens island. At ita entrance ia a sand-bar, with 
8 feet of water at ebb, and 16 feet at Sood tjde. 

Stunky, capital of New aouth Wales, in lat 33° 65' 8., long. ISO" 10' E. Syd- 
ney is atuated on a cove on the south side of Port Jackaon, about seven miles hi:iia 
its moudi. The water ia sufflcient k> allow the largest ^ps to rome close to the 
shore. The inlet or harbor, called Port Jackson, is one of the finest natural badns 
In the world; it stretches about 15 miles into the country, and has nomerous creeks 
and bays. The anchorage is eretywhere good, and ^ps are protected from all 
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HONDURAS, 

Republic of Central America, latitude 13° to 16° N,, longitude 86° 40' 
to 89 6' W. Bounded N. and E. by the Caribbean sea and Mosquita ; 
W. by Guatemala ; S. by Salvador, and the Bay of Conchagua, on the 
Pacific ; S.E. by Mosquita and Nicaragua. Area, 64,680 geographical 
square miles, and is divided in Y departments, viz. : 

DBPAKTMK3TT8. PopalatiOIl. DXPASTHXNTS. PopolatiOIU 



Comayagua, 
Oholutaca, 
Gracias, 
Yoro, 



rs. 


Popalation. 
86,000 
38,000 
79,000 
31,000 
• • • 


DKPABmXNTS. 

Tejudgalpa, . 
Olancho, 
Santa Barbara, 

• • • • 


• 
• 
• 

• 



45,000 
45,000 
35,000 



Total, 308,000 

Of the vegetable productions of Honduras, the mahogany-tree stands 
first in importance, and, from its vast size and magnificent foliage, is de- 
servedly entitled, "king of the forest." It is to be found in nearly all 
parts of Honduras, in me valleys of the various streams. It is, however, 
most abundant upon the lower valleys of the rivers flovrin^ into the Bay 
of Honduras, where the cortes (cuttings) are chiefly earned on by the 
Spaniards. A fixed sum is paid to tne government for each tree cut 
down. Rosewood is common on the northern coast, where it is begin- 
ning to form an article of commerce. Lignumvitse abounds in the val- 
ley of the Ulua, on the river banks in the plain of Comayagua, and in 
other parts. Among the numerous dyewoods, for which Honduras is 
celebrated, may be mentioned fustic, Brazil wood, yellow sanders, drag- 
onVblood-tree, Nicaragua wood (a variety of Brazil wood), and the 
anotta. Among the gum and medicinal-trees, are the gum-arabic-tree, 
copaiba-tree, copal-tree, liquid amber, castor-oil, ipecacuanha, and the 
Hevea dastica. Among the more common of the others, are the long- 
leaved or pitch-pine, cedar, ceiba or silk-cotton-tree, live-oak, mangrove, 
iron-wood, calabash, various kinds of oak and palm, lime, lemon, orange, 
cocoa, pimento, citron, tamarind, and guava. Sarsaparilla is obtained in 
great abundance, and of superior quality. The sugar-cane grows luxu- 
riantly on the plains and among the mountains, at elevations of 3,000 to 
4,000 feet Cofiee, indigo, tobacco, maize, wheat, rice, and potatoes, are 
also grown. 

The rivers of Honduras are numerous, and some of them of great size. 
The principal are the Chamelicon, Ulua, Aguan or Roman, Tinto or Black 
river, Patuca, and Wanks or Segovia, flowing into the Atlantic ; and the 
Choluteca, Nacaome, and Goascoran, flowing into the Bay of Fonseca. 
The Chamelicon rises in the mountains of Merendon, and pursues a gen- 
erally N.£. course to the Atlantic. It is of great length and rapid, but 
as it drains only a small section of country, its body of water is small. 
The Ulua, on the other hand, drains a vast expanse of territory, compre- 
hending nearly one third of the entire State, and is the largest river in 
Central America, the Wanks perhaps, excepted. The principal tributa- 
ries are the Santiago, Santa Barbara, Blanco, Humuya, and Sulaco. It has 
a bar at the mouth with only 9 feet of water, but steamers of light draught 
may ascend to the mouth of the Cumuya. The Rio Aguan or Roman 
river, is a large stream rising in the mountains of Sulaco, and falling into 
the sea a little to the east of Tnudllo, after a course of about 120 miles. 
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PRINCIPAI. POETS. 

The principal ports of Eonduras on the Atlantic ore Puerto CabaJIo, Omoa, and 
Tnixillo. Puerto Caballo, the flrat port established by tbe Spaniards on the north- 
ern coast, is in lat. 15° 19' N., long. SI" 67' W. Coiiez, in his eipedition into 
Honduras, tbuaded a settlement here lor the purpose of maldng it the grand entrep^ 
of New Spain. For upward of two centnriea it was the principal estabMuaent on 
tJie coast ; but duiing the time of Hie buccaneeiB it was removed to Omoa, because 
of the large eize of the bay, which could uot be properly de&nded. This b^ is not 
less than nine miles in drciimfijrence, of ample depth — two thinig of it being from six 
to twelve fethoms — and has secure holding-ground. Jt is perfecUy protected from 
the N.N.E. and N.W. winds, which are those that prevail on ibis coast. 

The port of Omoa, in laL IE" 11' N., long. 88° 3' W., is small but secure, and is 
defended by a strong fort The anchorage is good, in Stan two to siz Mboma. 

Tbuzillo is situflited on the western shored ft noble bay. In lat 16' GS'H.,loDg. 
86° W. Population in 1813, a,S0O: 1,000 whites and lAdinoo and 1,600 Caiiba. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 

British Guiana, the most westerly of the three colonies, is bounded on 
the K and N JL by the Atlantic, K by Dutch Guiana, from which it is sep- 
arated by the river Corentyn, S. by Brazil, and W. Jby Venezuela. It lies 
between 0° 40' and 8° 40' N. latitude, and SY** 61' W. longitude, and has 
an estimated area of 76,000 square miles ; but the possession of much 
of this has been disputed by Brazil and Venezuela. It is divided into 
three counties, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, so named from the 
three principal rivers which drain them. Demerara, situated between 
the other two, occupies the center of the seaboard for nearly 90 miles. 
To the N. W., the county of Essequibo stretches along the coast toward 
the swamps and forests of the western frontier ; and to the S. E. lies the 
county <rf Berbice. 

The entire coast of British Guiana is low, and generally bordered with 
a sandy flat, extending far out to sea, so that vessels drawing more than 
12 feet of water can not approach vrithin 2 or 3 miles of land. The 
rivers, too, deposit at their mouths large quantities of mud and sand, and 
are thus inaccessible to vessels of large size. Extending from low water- 
mark to a distance of 5 or 6 miles, is a tract of rich alluvial soil of 
recent formation. This is succeeded by a flat narrow reef of sand run- 
ning exactly parallel with the present line of coast. Here remains of 
stranded vessels, and anchors eaten through vrith rust, have been founds 
indicating, that within a comparatively recent period, it had been washed 
by the waves of the Atlantic. Runnmg parallel to this ree^ at irregular 
distances, varying from 10 to 20 miles, is a second and higher range, 
composed of coarse white sand ; and which, at a period more remote, 
probably formed the sea limit. 

The principal river of British Guiana is the Essequibo, which rises in 
Sierra Acarai, and after a course of at least 600 miles, discharges itself 
into the ocean by an estuary 20 miles in width, in N. latitude 7**, W. 
longitude 68° 40'. In the estuary of the Essequibo are a group of 
beautiful islands, partially cultivated, the principal of which are Varken, 
or Hog Island, about 21 miles in length, by 3 in breadth ; Wakenaam 
and Leguan, each about 12 miles by 3, and Tiger Island about half that 
size. The entrance is difficult and dangerous, even for vessels of small 
size, on account of the banks of mud and sand. Its course lies through 
forests of the most gigantic vegetation. 

The staple productions of the colony are sugar, coffee, and cotton. 
From an official table of the exports of British Guiana, from 1826 to 
1851, we find that in 1827, 15,904 bales of cotton were exported; but 
from that period this cultivation gradually gave place to sugar, and in 
1844 ceases to appear in the table as an article of export. Since 1851, 
however, it seems to have received more attention, for among the ex- 
ports from British Guiana into the United Kingdom in 1854, we find 
1093 cwt of cotton. Coff*ee, from upward of 9,500,000 lbs. in 1830, 
gradually fell off to only 3,198 lbs. in 1851. As to sugar, making a 
due allowance for the difference of seasons, the quantity exported re- 
mained pretty steady from 1826 to 1837, the year preceding the termi- 
nation of the apprenticeships, averaging about 66,000 hogsheads* In 
1851 there were exported 43,034 hogsheads. 
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PRINCIPAL FORT. 

Okohobtowk (fonaerly Stobrook), ttia oapitnJ of British Guiana, ia irituated oo tlw 
east bank of tbe Demerarai, at its mouth, nlitch is there about three miles wide, ia 
lat 6° 49' 30" H., long- CB" 11' 30" W. The town itself is one of the protlaeBt in 
the West Indies, and its streets axe wide and stnugbt, intersecting each other at 
right angles. The houses are of wood, with opao verandahs in ifont. ajid neat!/ 
piuated in cool and quiet colors ; they are shaded and almost hidden by trees and 
shrubs, and look more like a collection of villas than a town. The street along the 
riyer aide— where all the atores and ahopa are situated, and where business is chiefly 
transacted— fbrras. however, an exception ; there every thing is plain, bare, and 
business-like. The ships lie alongsids the wharves or at a short distance in th» 
stream, which is also crowded with numerous smaDer vessels engaged in the island 
trade, or in bringing produce from the more distant estates. The hall of the legisla- 
tive council, courts of justice, custom-house, trcaflury, and all the other public ofSce^ 
are in one building of considerable estent and architectural beauty, wiUi shady port- 
icoes and inarble-pav4d galleries or verandahs supported on cast-iron columns. The 
chief of the other public edifices are the oathei^ol and churches, several liberal^- 
mamtunod hospital^ barracks, market-place, and ice-house. Below the town is the 
"Fort," as it is called, but which looks more like a green field, with a few guns 
pointing toward the sea, and a house or two for a single officer and a dozen ertille^- 
men. Population m ISSl, 2E,508. 

The Ibllowing table will show the comparaUvs importance of the trade of Oia 
three Guianaa with the TJnited States during the yea: ending June 30, 13G6 : 



British Guiana, 
Dutch " . 



Teoels. 
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JAMAICA. 

JikMAicA is the largest of the British islands. It lies 00 miles west of 
Santo Domingo, the same distance south of Cuba, and 135 miles north 
of Carthagena, in Nueva Grenada. Its length is about 150 miles, and its 
breadth 55 miles, with an area of some C,250 square miles. Capital, 
Kingston. The total population of the island is about 388,000. 

West Indus, — 1, Jamaica ; 2. Windward Islands, including Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, St. Lucia, and Trinidad ; 3. Leeward Isl- 
ands, including Antigua, St. Kitt's Anguilla, Montserrat, Nevis, Dominica, 
and Yiigin Islands ; 4. Bahamas ; 5. Bermudas ; 6. British Guiana ; 7. 
Honduras ; 8. Falkland Islands. Aggregate population, 080,535 ; area, 
167,384 square miles. 

From papers recently laid before the British Parliament, it appear^ 
that since the emancipation of the slaves, more than 600 estates m the 
island have been abandoned. These once gave employment to 50,000 
laborers. The number of estates abandoned, or partisJly abandoned from 
January, 1852, to January, 1853, was as follows : 

Sngar Estates. Coffee Estates. Pens or Ck)antr7 Seats. Total acres. 
Abandoned . . 128 96 30 *] 

Partially abandoned, . 71 66 22 I 

— ( 391,187. 

Total, . . 199 162 62 J 

The language of the late Governor-general, Sir Charles Gray, on the 
condition of this island, is instructive : ** The fertility of its soil, and fitness 
for both tillage and pasturage, the richness and variety of its vegetable 
products, the aJtcmation of mountain and valley, the numerous hot springs 
and medical waters, the known existence of various and valuable minerals, 
the timber and ornamental woods of its forests, the abundance and variety 
of fish on its coasts and neighboring reefe, indicate peculiar facilities for 
the promotion of the future welfare and prosperity of its inhabitants, and 
warrant the hope that, low as it has now Mien, it will not be permitted 
to relapse into utter barbarism." Every thing, however, indicates that 
such must be the fate of this beautiful and fertile island, unless its social 
elements be speedily changed. The process of its downfall is being ac- 
celerated year by year. 

JBafiama, or Jbucayas, a chain of islands stretching in a north-westerly 
direction from the north coast of St. Domingo, to uiat of East Florida, 
and lying between latitude 21° and 27'' 30' N., and longitude 70° 30' 
and 19° 5' W. The group is composed of about twenty inhabited isl- 
ands, and an inmiense number of islets and rocks. The principal islands 
in this group are New Providence, containing the capital, Nassau ; Har- 
bor Island, Abaco, Eleuthera, Heneagua or Inagua, Mayaguana, St Salva- 
dor, Andros Island, Great Bahama, Ragged £land, Rum Cay, Ezuma, 
Long Island, Crooked Island, Long Cay, Watling's Island, me Caicos, 
the Turks, and the Barry Islands. 

Most of these islands are situated on those remarkable flats called the 
Great and Little Bahama Banks, and some out of soundings in the ocean. 

The Great Bahama Bank is about 300 miles in lengui from north- 
west to south-east, and 100 in breadth ; and the Little Bahama is about 
130 miles long. 
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POBErGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, 

FbOK OOTOBBB 1, 1820, TO JOLT 1, 18B6. 
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PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 
Bebuddas, or SouBltB'S Ibiahdh, a cluster of amoll islands in tlie Atla&tic Oceao, 
about four himdred in number, but Tor the greater part bo small and barren that they 
poaaesa neither inhabitants nor name. The north part oT these islands is situated in 
long. 630 28' W., laL 32° 34' ST. Their discoyaiy resulted from the ehipwreck of 
Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard (whoso name they now bear), when on a Toyi^ troat 
OM Sp(un to Cuba with a cai^ of hogs, about the year 1522. The value of imports 
in 1849 amounted to £132,733; in 1850, to £130,501 ; of these the larger proportion 
was from the United States. The exports for 1849 amounted to £16,315 ; for 1860, 
to £19,960. The papulaUon in October, 1843, was 9,934; on the Ist January, 
18B1, 11, 002--oonKBtmgof 4,669 whiles; males, 1,965, females, 2,704. The colored 
population amounted to 6,423; males, 2,832, females, 3,G91. The increase of wUte 
population dnoe 1843, has been at the rata of one eighUi per annum ; Uie increase 
of the colored popultktion at two ^hths. The disproportion between males and fe- 
males among the whiles^ is attributed to the iocreasiDBeitugratioii of the young men. 
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CANADA. 

This extensive tract of country, and most important colony of England, 
may be described as a great belt of teiritory stretching from the center 
of North America to the shores of Labrador, and from the waters which 
flow into the Northern Ocean to the parallel of Pennsylvania, in the 
United States. Its extent, from east to west, id computed at about 1,400 
miles, and from north to south at from 200 to 400 miles. Its precise 
geographical limits are between the parallels of 41° 71' and 60° N. lati- 
tude, and between the meridian of 57 ° 60' and 117° W. longitude. Can- 
ada, lying diagonally along the frontier of the United States, from north- 
east to south-west, and possessing an inland navigation along its entire 
border, in a series of lakes and rivers unrivaled for extent and grandeur, 
has, especially of late years, been making such rapid progress, that it 
promises soon to become, in conjunction with its sister British provinces, 
a power of first-class importance, commercially and politically. The en- 
tire surface of the present territory of Canada, exclusive of its great 
waters, has been estimated at 196,000,000 acres, or between two and 
three times the size of Great Britain and Ireland. This country, formerly 
divided into two provinces known as Upper and Lower Canada, was, in 
1841, by an act of the Imperial Parliament, constituted one province, 
with one Legislature. Although now united, however, for legislative and 
other purposes, the country will most probably continue to be viewed 
and spoken of under its formerly recognized divisions of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

Canada may be said to comprise one vast valley, through which the 
great river St. Lawrence takes its course, issuing from Lake Superior and 
flowing successively through lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, until it falls 
into the ocean, after a course of 2,000 miles. This immense valley is on 
each side encompassed by different mountain ranges, sometimes nearly 
approaching the water, and at other times receding into the interior, and 
thus forming extensive plains, for the most part alluvial, and suitable for 
nearly evesy description of produce. 



TOWNS. 
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1864. 
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£1,T54,320 
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Montreal, 
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Toronto, 
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EXPORTS. 
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£2,243,453 


£2,511,767 
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1,883,723 


572,514 


475,650 
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DUTIES COLLECTRD. 


404,105 


Quebec, 


£128,454 


£179,139 


£74,307 


Montreal, . 


449,102 


478,603 


310,219 


Toronto, 


156,033 


172,576 


162,586 



The Canadian pound is equal to four dollars United States currency ; 
the shillings being equal to twenty cents. Formerly, all the importa- 
tions into Canada were made via Quebec, but the opening of the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence* Railroad, between Portland and Montreal, has devel- 
oped a large and increasing import and export trade with Montreal direct. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH CANADA,* 

From July 1, 1848, to July 1, 1856. 
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* The commerce of Canada prior to 1849 will be found nudcr the head of British American 
Colonies. 

PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

Quebec, the capital of Canada^ on the north-west bank of the river St. Lawrence, 
about 340 miles from its mouth, in lat. 46«> 48' 49" N., long. nv> 10' 45'' W., The 
navigation at Quebec closes about the end of November, and opens in April The 
harbor or basin lies between the town and the island of Orleans. It is safe and com- 
modious. The water is about 150 feet deep, with a tide of from 1*? to 18 feet. 
There is steam communication to Amherstburg, a remote settlement in Upper Can- 
ada, a distance of 1,200 miles. 

MoNTBEAL, Canada, is built at the south-east end of an island in the St Lawrence 
(here about two miles wide), and 180 miles above Quebec, lat. 45° 30' N., and long. 
73® 35' W. It is the largest city and second commercial port of British America. 
Railroads connect it with every large city of either Canada or the United States, and 
being situated at the head of ordinary navigation, and at the foot of the chain of ca< 
nals, which connect the lakes with the ocean, its commercial advantages are un- 
equaled. Its quays are unsurpassed by those of any city in America. An)ong its 
manufactures are macliinery, iron-ware, spirits, floor-cloth, carriages, etc. Montreal 
is also the chief depot of the Hudson's Bay Company. In every respect it is a great 
commercial city, with a large banking business, and with regard to its general con- 
veniences and public institutions, is a highly distinguished place. Its schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and literary institutions are ample, and among its churches there aro 
several of high architectural merit. The Roman Catholic cathedral will accomm(»- 
date 12,000 worshipers. Population 70,000. The tubular iron bridge now being 
built over the St. Lawrence will bo two miles long, and when completed will be tlia 
greatest triumph of engineering in the world. 

Summary of the Regulatwns in force at the differeTii Ports in Canada. — Merchandise 
shall not be unladen, except after due entry, at places designated for that pur- 
pose, under penalty of forfeiture. Merchandise shall not be brought or imported 
into the province, whether by sea, land, coastwise, or by inland navigation, whether 
dutiable or not, except into some port or place at which a custom-house is or may 
be established, under penalty of forfeiture of vessel and goods, if under the value of 
SI 000; if above that sum, then the vessel and goods shall be retained as security 
for the payment of that amount. This applies, miUatis muiandiSf to goods brought 
into the province, by land, in carriages or other vehicles. Other regulations have 
reference, principally, to frontier smuggling, and to the duties and powers of the 
officers charged with its prevention. They convey no general commercial informa- 
tion, and are. therefore, omitted. Most of the articles on which a discrimination in 
favor of importations from Great Britain exists, are embraced in the third article 
("schedule") of the Reciprocity Treaty. The foregoing regulations, etc., apply, with 
some slight modifications, to all the other colonial possessions of Great Britain in 
North Ajmerica. They will not, therefore, be again referred to. 
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BRITISH COLONIES. 

North America. — 1. Nova Scotia and Cape Breton ; 2. New Brans- 
wick ; 3. Prince Edward's Island ; 4. Vancouver ; 6. Newfoundland. 
Aggregate population, 2,503,666 ; area, 455,493 square miles. 

Province of Nova Scotia, 43° 20' and 47° 5' N. latitude, and 
59° 38' and 66° 20' W. longitude ; area, 18,746 square miles ; length, 
about 240 miles, and breadth, 50 to 104 miles. 

The Province of Nova Scotia comprises the peninsula of Nova Scotia, 
the island of Cape Breton, and Sable Island. Capital, Halifax. 

The number of vessels owned and registered in Nova Scotia on the 
31st December, 1850, was 2,791, and the aggregate measurement 
thereof 168,392 tons. The principal exports, the produce, growth, and 
manufacture of Nova Scotia consist of coals, fish, gypsum, hides, skins, 
wood and bark, free-stone, etc The chief imports consist of pork and 
bee^ books and stationery, bread and biscuit, com, corn-meal, cordage, 
cotton manufactures, flour, hardware, tobacco, wheat and other grains, 
and cargoes of assorted merchandise. The quantity of fish and fish-oil 
exported from Halifax alone in 1851 were as follows : dried fish, 191,802 
qmntals ; mackerel, 96,650 barrels ; herrings, 43,559 barrels ; alewives, 
4,227 barrels; salmon, 340 tierces and 6,412 barrels; preserved fish, 
238 boxes ; smoked herrings, 3,234 boxes ; pickled cod, 78 barrels ; 
and fish oil, 3,493 barrels, and 36,028 gallons. The entrances and 
values of imports into the same port in 1850 were — 1,194 vessels of 
176,406 tons, and imports, $4,080,400 ; viz., from Great Britain and 
colonies, $2,703,410, and from foreign countries, $1,376,990. The 
clearances and values of exports from Halifax in the same year were— 
1,062 vessels of 161,079 tons, and exports, $1,663,615 ; viz., to Great 
Britain and colonies, $1,006,655, and to foreign countries, $656,960. 

Cape Breton, an island of British Amenca, to the north of Nova 
Scotia, from which it is separated by the Strait of Canso. It lies be- 
tween 45° 27' and 47° 5' N. latitude, and between 59° 40' and 61° 40' 
W. longitude. It has an area of about 2,500,000 acres, of which about 
one-third consists of swamps and barren wastes. It is deeply indented 
in all directions by arms of the sea, the largest of which, the ^eat Bras 
d'Or, nearly divides the island in two, and being deep enough for the 
largest vessels, affords the greatest facilities for commerce. The coal 
mines are wrought in the neighborhood of Sydney, and in 1851 3delded 
53,000 chaldrons. In the same year, the consumption of limestone 
was 4,421 casks. Gypsum is exported, although in very small quan- 
tity, to the United States. The fisheries, which employ nearly 1,300 
men, consist chiefly of salmon, cod, mackerel, herrings, ^ad, and white 
fish, of which large quantities are cured and exported. 

Province op New Brunswick, 45° 5' and 48° 4' 30" N. latitude, 
and 63° 47' 30" and 67° 47' W. longitude; area, 27,704 square 
miles. Length, N. and S., about 200 miles, and breadth, E. and W., 
about 180 miles. This province is situated between Canada and Nova 
Scotia, and abuts on the north-eastern boundary of the United States. 
Capital, Fredericton. 

The following Table includes "Canada" to July 1, 1848. For com- 
merce of Canada from 1848 to 1856, see Canada. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
BRHISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES ,• 

FBOM OCTOBXB 1, 1S20, TO J^ULT 1, 18B6. 
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17,580 


129,641 


109,877 


IBM 
Totid, 




001,874 




l.»8,992 


wdii 


83,698 


75,298 




150,066,605 


»,547W« 


6e,6(a,3ii 


18,70flJW5 


2,804,963 


5,040,130 


1,384.077 


4,090,620 


1351 


S,eM,5S3 


sei,s3o 


4,086,783 


1.736,6.11 




44,«n 


108,885 


592,007 




S.W0,1M 


l,141,8£S 


3,791,900 


1.520,330 


112,668 


56396 


122A)0 


511,518 




8.81B,^JS 


1,018,968 


6,811,648 


2.aTi.6u9 


800.531 


38,910 


366,48: 


083,165 


ISH 


flM,ni 


2Ji74BS8 


J,360.J04 


8.806.031 




63,113 






18» 


S8Sa,B7S 


B,KB,7B8 


9,08^eJ0 


8,954,430 


01,212 






«8:8*S 


ISH 


T,M»,MB 


SS6,19I) 


8,146,108 


8,838,324 


4,000 


38,801 


380,647 


471,871 



• iBdlwIliicOuitdtto J'iuio30,lB4& t ■ montbi to June M 

PEmCIPAL PORTS. 

Eautaz, in Nova Scotia, on the Kmth-eaat ooaat of the province, kt 44" 36' N., 
long. 63" 28' W. It U situated on a peniziBula, on the weit ^da of Chebuoto bajr, 
and has one of the finest hiu'bora in America. Stiipa usoaUj anchor abreast of ths 
town, where the harbor ia more than a mile in width. After gradually narrowing to 
a quarter of a mile, it suddenly ezpaodB into a noble land-locked harbor called Bed- 
fbid basin, with deep water tnroi^out The harbor is accesuble at all times, and 
ia rarely impeded by ice. 

Smht Joax, city and seaport of the province of New Brunswick, situated on a 
todcy peniiuiolB, on the left bank of the river St John, at its entrance into the bay 
of Fundy. Lai of lighthouse on Partridge island, at the entrance of the harbor, 
450 14' 6" H.I long. 66° 3' 30" W. The harbor of St John is commodious, safe, 
and never obstructed by iccL On Partridge island is a battery and hghthouse; and 
on a shoal, dry at low water, is a lighted beacon. The river St John, at its entranoe 
into the harbor, paases through a fissure in the solid rock. 
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SIERRA LEONE, 

A colonial settlement of West Africa, belonging to Great Britain, and 
consisting of a peninsula, 18 miles in length, by 12 miles in breadth, on 
the coast of Senegambia. Latitude of Cape Sierra Leone 8° 30' N., 
longitude 13° 18' W. It consists of a tract of territory along the Sierra 
Leone river, having an area of about 300 square miles. Population 
1850,45,472. 

Principal exports, teak timber, cam-wood, palto oil, ginger, and smnll 
quantities of hides, ivory, rice, pepper, and copal. Imports nearly all 
from Great Britain. 

The trade between the United States and the whole of Africa is most 
insignificant in comparison with that between England and simply the 
western coast ; and it is a fact especially deserving of attention, with ref- 
erence to Liberia, that for some time past, while the importations from 
England are increasing, from the United States they are diminishing, par- 
ticularly cotton goods. It is estimated that there are not less than one 
hundred ships regularly trading between the British ports and the coast 
of Africa, while a regular line of steamers plies between England and 
Liberia and other settlements on the coast. In addition, it is now pro- 
posed to send a steamer up the Niger river each season for the encour- 
agement of emigrants, and the protection of traders ; to secure a free 
port at Fernando Po, by a commercial treaty with Spain, or in some 
other convenient locality, as an entrepot for British merchant ships ; to 
maintain the African squadron in its former state of efficiency, and to 
make Sierra Leone a free port. The following tables show the relative 
importance of British and American trade with Africa : 

TIDE TBADK OF THB ITKITKD STATES WTm AFBZOA DUBnTG' TEX SKTEK TXABS VNDIKO 





jruMB 80^ 1855. 




• 




Exports. 


Imports. 


Total 


1849, 


$708,411 


$495,742 


$1,204,153 


1850, 


759,266 


624,722 


1,283,988 


1861, 


. 1,340,644 


1,163,176 


2,603,820 


1852, 


. 1,246,141 


1,057,657 


2,303,798 


1853, 


. 1,610,833 


1,202,986 


2.813,819 


1854, 


. 1,804,972 


1,386,560 


3,191,532 


1865, 


. 1,375,906 


1,337,527 


2,713,432 



The following returns to Parliament (as published by the London ship- 
ping and Mercantile Gazette), show the increase of exports by Great 
Britain to the West Coast of Africa, and of imports from &e same coast : 





Exports. 


Imports. 


Total. 


1850, 


. £639,429 


£605,958 


£1,246,387 


1851, 


. 654,643 


794,810 


1,449,368 


1852, 


. 533,726 


707,024 


1,240,749 


1853, 


. 901,402 


749,373 


1,660,776 


1864, 


. 958,809 


906,634 


1,864,443 



This is independent of the British colonies of Sierra Leone, the trade 
of which amounted in 1854 to $1,421,865, and of the British possessioiui 
on the Gold Coast, and the river Gambia, amounting to |l, 547,285 
more ; and of those at the Cape of Good Hope and in South Africa, 
Bwelling the amount $8,383,090 more ; making in all an aggregate of 
over $23,000,000 in 1854, fior the western coast of Africa entire. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 

OTHER BRITISH COLONIES, 

Fbom Octobbb J, 1820, TO OOTOBKtt 1, 1830, 





Expoitra. 


IMPOETS 


Wbcrcorthorowu 
in Bullion * Specie. 


TON-QB CL-D, 


Domario, 


F0.El8fl 


Tot*!,. 


Toiii. 


ElPClRT. 


ImMBT. 


A»=.. 


Fob. 


1821 

isn 

1934 
IBM 
1828 

IB29 
IB80 

ToUl, 


»i!.na 

CS.a32 
J0.468 

84^18 


ti^7 

.it? 
MM 

.... 


|] ,470 
4,Kri) 

i.m 


a 

23;enT 
u.sio 

UC8 




I,85B 

6m 

£,870 


'i 

we 
m 


"it 


|12I,MS 


T,eM 


mm 


*«-™ 


.... 


118,829 


6,168 


TO 



PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 

Posi LouiB, or NoKTHWEST PoHT, the capital of Uie ManritiuB, at the bottom of 
ft triaDealAr b&j, (he entrance to which is rather difficult, in lat. 20° ff BG" B,, long. 
67° 28 41" B. Every vessel approaching tho harbor must hoiat her flag and fire 
two guna; if in the night a light must be ebown, when a pilot comes on board, aad 
Btoera the ship to tho entranco of tha port. It la a very convonioQt part for careen- 
ing and repairing ; but provisions of all sorts are dear. In the hurricane months, 
the ancborege in Port Louis is not good ; and it can then only accommodate a very 
few veasela. The boiwes are low, and principally built of wood. The town and 
barbor are pretty slron^y Ibrtifled. Almost fdl the foreign trade of the island is 
carried on here. 

Saint Helena, an island Id the South Atlantic ocean, bolongiug to Great Britmn, 
about BOO miles south-east of Ascension, and nearly 1,200 miles from the coast of 
Lowor Guinea. Lat of observatciy 16° 55' S., long. 5° 41' E. Area, 30,300 acres. 
Population in IBBO, T,000, of whom nearly a h^ were whites. It is of volcanic 
ori^ and ooQSisla of ragged mountains, interspersed with numerous ravines, in 
one oT which, on its N. W. shore, is Jamas Town, the residence of the principal 
authorities. Its center is a table land, with an elevation of 1,500 feet, but (rom 
which several mountains rise to a greater elevation, Diana's Peak being 2,700 
feet Climate mad. Moan temperature of year, 61'>.3; winter, 58°.4; summer, 
e3°.8. The island is watered by numerous brooks, aud about l-5th part of its sur- 
face is fertile, yielding the products both of European a/ad tropical countries. Goats 
are plentiful in the upland ; but supplies of provisions are mostly procured from 
abroad, the island lying in tho homeward track of ships returning from India. 8L 
Helena is chieQy noted as the place of exile of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose residence, 
Longwood, was on the elevated plateau of the interior. 

Falkland Islanes. — Those consist of 202 islands, situated in the southern At- 
lantic, two of which only are laige, comprising together about 13,000 square miles, 
and containing a population of 0,000 souls. They are in tlie possession of Great 
Briton, but are equally claimed by the Ai^ntine republic. Except as commercial 
and military stations, they possess no imporijiDCe. There is no tonnage duty levied 
on vessels entering Iho ports of these islands ; nor, indeed, any charges, except for 
storage, which is effected in bulk, and for which there is a charge of from $5 to $10 
per day. 

The only imposts to which the commerce of the United States with the colonies 
of Great Britun is now subject, are the colonial duties imposed by the local legisla- 
tures of the respective colonies; and these apply, with some few exceptions, which 
are noticed in their proper place, equally to Driiish importations and Sritisb bottoms. 
These duties are generally very moderate, designed solely to meet the necessaij ex- 
penses of the cdonics, and are at least one thml less than the duties levied ia the 
United States, on aioiilar descriptions of merchandise, by the tariff act of 1 840. 
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FRANCE, 

France eDJoys, upon the whole, greater natural advantages than any 
other country in Europe. Her territory is above a half larger than that 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and both her soil and climate are better — 
the climate being less equable, indeed, but there being a greater amount 
of sunmier heat to bring the fhiits of the earth to perfection. She has a 
greater proportion of arable land than any of her neighbors ; the natural 
means of communication tnroughout her provinces are abundant and 
easy ; she is well provided with all the useful metals except tin ; and is 
better supplied with coal than any other country of Europe but Britain. 
Even during the distractions of her great revolution, though her foreign 
trade was annihilated, her agriculture and manufactures were extended 
and improved, her population was increased, and its condition ameliorated. 
The surface of France contains about 128,000,000 of acres. It is esti- 
mated that of this quantity, the waste land, including roads and rivers, 
amounts to an eighth part ; the arable land to near a half; the woodland 
and pasture-land and meadows, each to about a seventh ; the vineyards to 
a twenty-fifth part ; wild-land, quarries, buildings, orchards, gardens, olive 
and other plantations making up the remainder. In addition to the veg- 
etable productions that grow in England, the climate of France enables 
her to raise vines, olives, mulberries, and chestnuts. Wine and olive oil 
are two of her most valuable productions. The cotton trade has been 
for some time rapidly extending over the northern and eastern provinces ; 
and Lyons has been long famous as the center of the silk trade of Eu- 
rope, a branch of manufacture that has been brought to great perfection 
in that city. The manu&ctures of woolen cloth, flax, hemp, and iron, 
are also very extensive, and have been carefully fostered under the pro- 
tective system, which still prevails here, as elsewhere on the Continent, 
notwithstanding the example which has been set by Great Britain. To- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century, the territory of France, then 
equal, or very nearly equal to its present extent, appears to have con- 
tained about 20,000,000 of inhabitants. In 1791, it was found to be 
above 26,000,000, and in 1851 nearly 36,000,000. The government 
always maintains a large standing army, amounting on the peace estab- 
lishment to about 350,000 men, but actually, in December, 1854, to 
581,000. Her armed fleet on service is about equal in number of ships 
to that of Britain, with 62,000 men. 

Brokers. — No one is allowed to act as a mercantile broker in France 
who is not 25 years of age, and who has not served four years in a com- 
mercial house, or with a broker, or a notary public They are nominated 
by the government, after their qualifications have been ascertained by the 
Chamber of Commerce. All brokers must deposit the sum of 8,000 
francs in the treasury as a guaranty for their conduct, for which they are 
allowed interest at the rate of 4 per cent All foreigners are obliged to 
employ ship-brokers to transact their business at the custom-house ; and 
although masters and owners of French vessels might sometimeB dispense 
with their services, they never do so, finding it to be, in all cases, most 
advantageous to use their intervention. Ail duties outward on vessels 
and cargoes are paid by the ship-brokers, who invariably clear out all 
vessels^ French as well as foreign. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
FRANCE ON THE ATLANTIC, 

FrOh OdtOBEB 1, 1B2D, TO JuLI 1, 1866. 



1881 


EXTOKT9. 


.MPOKTfl 


In BumoD ASpJc" 


TO^OECL-D. 


Douiano, 


FOMTOB 


Total. 


TOT.1. 


Ekpoet^ 


IKPORI. 


A^K 1 FOK. 


»a,(lflS34B 


tM9,l>10 


(5,447,868 


•4,498.917 


(Bn,8H 




B6,B98 




4.581.SW 


1,310,688 


B.TT1,89S 


6,888,885 




B0,S5« 


8.839 






4,6JI,*H 


s,te7.oss 


7.8)»J)70 


6,185,878 


]75ia7 


86,988 


44,401 


sM 




T,63iS,eiB 


Lmflis 


8,881,497 


8.741,118 




77,888 




4,610 




T,B88.iBS 


a,flM,90« 


9,964,86 


10,151,871 


918A^ 


7,5S 


47Ji97 


9,787 


1S!B 


S.I)JS,«H 


1.B1«,1T8 


10,891,488 


T,887,S6S 


308,688 


153,681 


76,478 


11,870 




8,718,011 


«.5M.8a9 


n,««I,8«) 




1,568,098 


104,188 


65,861 


10,9IS 




T,01»1>B 


8,09B,aas 


10,187,635 


81486^87 


8.898.699 


66,559 


65,085 


£708 




8,M8,W3 


9.i«wsr8 


10,114,196 


8.848,921 


1,630,880 




73,888 


7,785 


Total, 


9,1BS,SM 


esi,9as 


9,945,819 


6,881,1)15 


135.111 


47,818 


88,681 


8,014 


*Ti,a»i,sis 


n,B*4,iM 


88,878,495 


71,178,8»8 


7/^,580 


1,214,212 


638,448 


98.9ST 


iKgi 


4,BB8,M7 


8.ws.»a 


8,199,009 


18,878,9^ 


2,960,869 


47,949 


48,093 


8,728 




9,026,486 


1,888,771 


10,565,856 


10,981,988 


450.779 


26.699 


Vim 


18,769 


1883 


(l,7W.flS5 


9,196,318 


11,966,497 


12,851.698 


88.00" 






14,797 




11,0SS,B68 


1.440,331 


18.188.837 


1^818,n8 




I,66M8S 


WM 


14.689 




6,018.18* 


i,i«o^oss 


7.178.888 


81,448,878 


55^812 


618,788 




9,717 




7,868,604 


1I04,«7I 


?JK 


8^^981 


111,099 


?■!&!*: 


SsIbm 


18.988 


ism 


8,154,587 


].a90,114 




8dJHMH 


ym.tM 


LOBUWg 


91,681 


«),0M 


18SS 


3,I1S»,D« 


97B,1WT 






«T,44fi 


1,1U,0S» 


108^ 


16,108 




4.1Hlt,S48 


S,088,«» 






1,011.798 


K&IK 


88,519 


14,769 


Total, 


7.183,1*8 


8,898,080 






8.198,688 


948,991 


183,898 


«5.40» 


»181.01D,7S7 


17,880,640 


08,888,807 


198,036385 


9,919.897 


ll,4«9,aB» 


888,019 


144,807 


IMl 


9,897,907 


8,1118,884 


90,114,371 


88.713,389 


4^87,199 


267,649 


I9i/a4 


iS'ISf 




6,B40,7S9 


1.018,684 


16,417.418 


18.016^80 


1,118,698 


982,447 




16,0*8 


IftlS- 


0,W4,679 


441,678 


10,886.166 


7,060/i8J 


185,008 


8.841,057 


110.171 






1,861,419 


8.881.084 


4,148,508 


15.94»,16£ 


3,089,195 


688,192 


109,397 


16,989 




1,350,48! 




4,888,886 




8,179,278 


134,855 


131,81! 


10,088 






1,8871471 


^^0,449 


eienSi'ss* 


1,180.836 


108.799 




11,816 






449,048 


7,889.481 


88,899.078 




1,858.473 




18,40« 




4,139,798 


4.878,159 


18^7.967 


87.059,744 


4,786;676 




116.068 


36,496 


1S4B 


1,648,618 


8.S18,898 


14,481,916 


68.909,878 


9,9a3,m 




114,084 


87,161 


Total, 


6,934,791 


1,IH91B 


18,059,706 


35,885,110 


3,183,999 


72.851 


114,589 


17,016 


Iis8,ae9,6si 


20,601,888 


159,801,485 


204,518,018 


91.609.001 


8,017,007 


1,806,708 


808,086 




S4,B6I,{I6J 


9.814,668 


91,881,785 


39,180.194 


1,471,841 


B04.8B3 




10,588 


isss 


BO.IW.filS 


M*41 


82JSia,B19 


84,196,914 


6,47<49e 


758,480 




110S5 




u,2es.m 


1,880.847 


9.^848,e89 


3n,351.540 


4.981,869 


881,908 


184,947 


11,181 


IBM 


29,74»,4«8 


973.8eB 


80,787,891 


82.8M,n31 


8,948,03 


36.584 


919,83. 




18BB 


a8,m294 


1,090.148 




29,009.898 




8,814 








88,782,088 


491,844 


S9;889,877 


4S.500.S9B 


J,i72|a99 


188.183 


296;88l 


19,588 



lOnthB to Juno SO, and th« a»>l Teu fMm thU tinu bcglnl Jnl^l. 



PEmCIPAl PORTS. 
BRK8T, a seaport of France, Ut 49° 23' N., long. 4» 29' W. 



It has one of tb» 
beat harborB in Franca, and a aaTe road, capable of containing BOO msn-of-war, in 
Trom 60 to 100 feet of water. Tbe entrance to the haibor is narrow and diffieaht. 
with covoTGd rocka in the channels. 

BottDEADi, adty of France, lat 44*50' 20" N., long. O" 34' W., situated on the. 
Garonne, about 7S mllee from its mouth. The Garonne is a noble river, vitb depth 
of water Buffident to enable large ships to come up to the dtj. Communication is 
had with tbe Mediterranean bj means of the canal Langnedoc. There are two en- 
trances to the river, one giving 24 fact of water, and tiie other 13. Ilie tjdea rise 
about ten feet, and pilots are neceasaiy. 

CsBKBDRO or Chebbdubq, a seaport of France, on the Channel, lat 49° 38' 30" 
N., long. 1° 31' 3" W. It is situated at the bottom of a large baj*, between capa 
Barfleur aaid cape La Eogue. A basin has been made, 1,000 feet long, 1T0 wide, 
occupTing IS aOTes, depth 50 fee^ capable of containing 60 sail of the line. 
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FRANCK 

OOMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH HER COLONIES AND WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1851-.YALUE8 REPRESENTED IN MILLIONS OF FRANCS. 



00X7NTBIBS. 

United States, 

Great Britam, 

Belgium,- 

Sardinia, 

French Colonies, 

Gtermany, 

British India, 

Bpsm and Colonies, 

Russia^ 

Turkey and Egypt^ 

Switzerland, 

Algiers, 

Netherlands, 

TwoSidlies, 

Western Coast of Africa^ 

BcazU, . 

Norway, 

Tuscany, 

BiodelaPlata^ 

Hayti, . 

Barbary States, 

Austria^ 

Hanse Towns, 

Mexico, 

Sweden, 

Uruguay, 

Venezuela^ . 

Pern, . 

Cbili, . 

Portugal, 

Other Countries of Africa, 

China and Oceatdca^ 

New Grenada, 

Greece, 

Denmark and Colonies, 

Roman States, 

Gruatemala, . 

Ifilscellaneous, 

Equador, Bolivia^ 

Mecklenburg, 

Hanover, 

Total, Francs, 



IMPOBTB. 
/ * V 

Official Yalae. Actual Yalae. 

192,8 166,3 

133.6 149,8 
132,8 167,8 

103.7 102,3 

83.6 99,5 

56.7 76,7 
63,3 48,3 

66.8 86,1 
46,6 58,4 
64,6 60,3 
36,0 40,4 

33.0 46,7 
27,2 36,4 

18.1 20,7 
16,6 8,4 

16.2 17,7 

13.3 19,1 

11.9 . 11,9 
6,8 6,8 
6,6 8,6 

6.6 7,8 

4.7 6,2 ' 
4,6 6,1 

4.6 2,8 
4,4 6,7 

3.8 4,0 
3,8 4,6 
3,3 6,6 
3,1 4,2 

2.8 3,5 
2,3 1,7 

1.9 1,6 

1.7 1,0 
1,3 1,6 
1,3 1,5 
1,1 1,8 
0,3 0,4 
0,2 0,2 
0,1 0,1 
0,1 0,1 
0,1 0,1 



KXPOBTB. 



1,168,0 



1,291,6 



Official Value. Actual 
182,1 
286,6 
124,1 

62,6 

73,4 

48,1 
4,8 

81,6 
1,0 

32,0 

61,0 
117,9 

14,4 

16,0 

1,4 
31,6 

1,6 
13,2 

16,4 

6,4 

3,1 

4,9 

7,9 
17,9 

1,1 
7,2 

4,9 
14,9 
17,3 

6,3 

1,2 
2,6 

2,6 

2,9 

7,2 

6,3 

0,7 



0,6 

• • 
0,2 



1,261,4 



Value. 

216,5 

364,8 

143,6 

62,3 

69,2 

54,6 

5,4 

76,4 

1,7 
34,1 

67,8 

90,0 

24,1 

14,0 

1,2 

31,5 

1,8 

13,7 

18,1 

4,3 

2,6 

3,7 

16,6 

18,2 

2,2 

9,2 

5,0 

16,2 

19,1 

6,8 

3,6 

3,7 

2,7 

2,7 

9,0 

6,1 
0,9 

0,6 

• • 

0,7 



1,413,7 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH HER COLONIES AND THE FISHINQ BANKS. 



FBXNCB. 



SNTEBBD. 

VOBDOir. 



1853, 
1854^ 
1865, 

1853, 
1854, 
1855, 



Vesselfl. Tonnage. 

9,210 1,065,688 

9,307 1,131,702 

9,574 1,247,452 



TOXAX.. 



6,625 
5,726 
5,756 



796,350 
796,713 
934,598 



Vessels. 
11,569 
10,982 
13,442 
OLEABED. 

8,856 

7,919 

8,054 



Tonnage. 
1,685,011 
1,606,837 
2,057,313 

1,058,315 
1,059,592 
1,100,057 



Vessels. Tonnage. 

20,779 2,750,699 

20,289 2,738,539 

23,016 3,304,765 

15,481 1,854,665 

13,645 1,856,305 

13,810 2,034^655 
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PRINCIPAL FORTS. 

Marsbillbs, b BBaport of France, on the MedilerrwieBQ, in lit. 43" IT' 49'' N., 
longT 6° 22' 20" E. The harbor is in the center of the citj, fonnmg a basiii 31B0 
feet in length, by 900 in breadth. The tide U hwdly sensible, but the depth of* 
water at the entrance of the harbor, varies bom 16 to 18 feet, being lowest when the 
wind io N.W., and higheet when S.'W. Within the baain the water -rariea from 13 
to a feel, being deeper on the south aide. Though not accessible to the largest 
ships, liie harbor is one of tiie best and safest ports in the world (or moderate-^zed 
mOTchaotmen. Ships lie close to the <iaa;s, and can be loaded and unloaded with 
great &cilit7. 

TouLOK, lUo Mdrtitia, a commercial and important militai; and naral port at 
EVance, in the departmeat of Var, on a flue bay oT the Maditerranean, 40 miles S.W. 
of Draguignan. Lot. of obaerratoiy 43° Y S" N., long. 5° 66' E. Fopolatioi^ 
39,243. Mean temperature of the year 6i°%; winter 48°.5, aummar tb^.i Fahr. 
Around the harbor are immense magazines, sisenals, ship-building dock^ eta 
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FRENCH COLONIES IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The French West Indies are comprised in the governments of Gua- 
daloupe and Martinique. The government of Guadaloupe comprises the 
island so called, the islands of Marie-Galante, Desirade, and Les Saintes, 
and about two thirds of the island of St. Martin. 

Chiadaloupe is composed of two divisions or islands, separated by Salt 
river, and contains 839,160 acres. The larger portion is of volcanic 
formation, and mountainous, its culminatorj point being La Souf&i^re, 
an active volcano 6,108 feet high, with other extinct volcanoes of in- 
ferior elevation. The lesser or eastern portion, on the contrary, is com- 
posed of madripores and marine detritus, and nowhere rises higher 
than 115 feet above the sea. Population, 120,000. Marie-Galante lies 
south of the above, and contains 37,900 acres. The land is elevated, 
with verdant plateaux. Population, 17,000. Les Saintes, 9 miles SJEL 
of Guadaloupe, consists of lofty and steep peaks, some of which are 
united by flat ground or ridges of inferior elevation, while others are 
separated by the sea. Area, 3,102 acres. Population, 1,200. Desirade, 
or Deseada, a small island two leagues east of Guadaloupe, rises with a 
steep ascent) and then spreads into a table-land of limestone rocks, in 
which caverns occur. It is without water. Area, 10,695 acres. Pop- 
ulation, 1,800. The French portion of St. Martin contains 13,266 acres. 
Population, about 4,200 (of whole island, a little more than 7,000). 
Total area of the territory of the government, 404,123 acres, or 631 
square miles. Population, 144,200, of which number about four fifths 
are colored or mixed races. In 1836 the population was 127,574, and 
in 1841, 131,162. The government of Martinique embraces llie island 
so called, and is divided into two arrondissements, 14 cantons, and 26 
communes. It contains about 244,348 acres, or 382 square mUes. One 
third only of the island is level. Population about 128,000, of which, 
perhaps, 10,000 are whites. Capital — ^Fon Royal, a fortified seaport 
town of the island of Martinique, on its west coast, at the north side of 
Fort Royal bay. Lat. 14° 36^ 9" N., long. 61° 4' 2" W. Population, 
about 12,000. It is well built, and is the seat of the chief judicial court 
for the colony. These islands are in a very prosperous condition, produc- 
ing large crops of sugar and other West India staples. 

Trade between United States and French Colonies, — French vessels 
enjoy an equality as to import duties and charges in the direct trade, 
the origin of cargoes being attested by consular certificate, but they are 
subject to a tonnage duty of ninety-four cents per ton. 

French vessels, laden with the produce of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
are admitted on equal terms with American vessels, as to duty and 
tonnage, when direct from these islands, in ballast, or with articles the 
growth or manufacture of either of said islands, so long as the French 
ordinance of February 5, 1826, shall continue in force. 

French vessels fi*om Cayenne, in French Guiana, are admitted with the 
same privileges granted above, under the act of May 9, 1828, to vessels 
from Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

French vessels from St Pierre and Miquelon, admitted on the same 
footing as vessels from Martinique and Guadaloupe. 
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OENBBAL TRADE OF FBA17CS WITH ITS COLONIES, m 1868. 

Coloatea. Imporli. Siporto. 

UartiDiqiie, £653,441 £T65,G7T 

Gnadaloupe, 423,666 670,434 

Bourbon, SS1,647 684,946 

Senegal, ae'1,206 393,369 

Cayenne 56,833 184,044 

India, 669,723 21,384 

Algiers, 1,132,304 3,396,966 

St nerre and l£iquelon, etc., . . 617,631 273,637 

Islee Mayotte and Madagascar, 8,621 36,684 

the trade to BoQitMU ialand, Gajana, Martmiqns, and Quadaloupe, out and home^ 

employed in 1648, 492 iihlpa; in IS49, 641; 1860, 486,- 1861, 662; 1SG3, 67Tj 

1863,683. The mean oT^e six years, 664 vetMla. 
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FRENCH GUIANA. 

Frerich Guiana is the smallest and most eastern of the three colonies^ 
known as English Guiana, Dutch Guiana, and French Guiana. It lies be- 
tween 2° and 6° N. latitude, and 61° 30' and 64° 30' W. longitude, being 
bounded on the N. and N. E. by the Atlantic, E. and S. by Brazil, and W. 
by Dutch Guiana. It is about 260 miles in length, from N. to S., and 
varies in breadth from 100 to 160 miles. Area, 27,660 square miles. 
It has a coast line of 200 miles, extending from the Maroni to the 
Oyapoc. The low alluvial tract along the coast is of great fertility. 
The mountain chains run K and W., and are almost wholly of granite, 
but do not attain a great elevation. The country is abundantly watered, 
and the coast-lands appear to be less unhealthy than in British Guiana. 
The vegetation of Guiana is very luxuriant, and the interior is thickly 
wooded with trees valuable for their timber, fruits, and dyewoods. 
Medicinal plants, including quassia, gentian, the castor-oil piant^ and 
arnotto, used in coloring cheese, are all abundant 

The Island of Cayenne, at the mouth of the Oyak, is about 30 mUes in 
circumference, and is separated from the continent by a narrow channel. 
The roadstead at the mouth of the Oyak, though small, is the best on 
the coast, having everywhere from 12 to 13 feet of water. The capital, 
Cayenne, is situated on the northern side of this island, and contains 
6,220 inhabitants. The new town is well built, and has good streets ; 
the government house is in the old town. The harbor is protected by a 
fort and several batteries. The Colony is divided into two districts, 
Cayenne and Sinnamary, and fourteen communes. The government is 
vested in a governor, a privy coimcil, and a colonial council, composed 
of sixteen members, elected by the colonists. The cultivated lands are 
estimated to be about one eightieth of the whole territory. Besides the 
staples of British and Dutch Guiana, its productions comprise pepper (in- 
cluding Cayenne, which is so called from the island of that name), cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs. Trade is chiefly with France and i ts colonies. In 
1864, the official value of the imports into France from French Guiana, 
was £20,000 ; exports, £192,000. The French first settled in Cayenne 
in 1604 ; the British and Portuguese captured the colony in 1809, but 
restored it to the French in 1814, in whose possession it still remains. 
It has recently been made a place of banishment for French political 
.offenders ; and, in 1862, 2,600 of these were sent out Population 
about 22,000, of whom about 16,000 are emancipated slaves. 

Cayenne, sea-port, town, and capital of French Guiana, on the N.W. 
extremity of the island of that name, in latitude 4° 66' N., longitude 
62° 16' W. It contains about 600 houses, mostly of wood, and is 
divided into the old and new towns, the latter clean and well built It 
is the seat of a court of assize, and has a handsome church, Jesuit col- 
lege, government house, and several large warehouses. The harbor is 
shallow, has two quays, and is protected by a fort and several batteries. 
Population about 6,000. 

French vessels from Cayenne in French Guiana are admitted into the 
ports of the United States on equal terms, as to duty and tonnage, with 
vessels belonging to the United States when direct from Guiana, either 
in ballast or wiw articles the growth or manufacture of that country. 
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COLOKIE& 
GuiAVA, QnTAHA, or Ouataha, a wide region or South Ameri^ cooipriaiii)! all 
of that contmetit between the Amazon and Orinoco rivers, extending from laL 3° 3V 
S. to 8" 40' N., and long. 50° to 68= W., and subdivided into Brazilian (fonnsrly 
Portngueee), British, Datch, French, and Venezuolan (fbrmerif Spanish) Cuiana ; it 
waa discovered near the end of the 15th century. The Ditlch formed the Best iet- 
tlement in 1690, near Demerara river ; tiie Engliah in 1590, near Berbice and Sun- 
nam. In 16ST the English settlementa were given up to the Dutch, bnt ag^ 
ra^oocained by the English ; and in 1814 the set&mentB between the CorentyoL and 
Hwony rivers were restored to the Dutch. Braziliim Guiana comprises the ninth 
part IX the Brazilian dominion, between laL 3° 30' S. and 4° 20 N., and long. 
60° and 08° W., bounded N. by the Sierras Juragnaca, Pacarajma, and Acarai, 
which separate it from the other divisions of Ouiano, W. and S. by the B,\o N^ro 
and Amazon rivers, and having E. the Atlantic Area roughly estimated at 433,000 
square miles. It is traversed bj t^e lUo Branco, and numerous other riven, and is 
mostly covered by a dense vegetation. It is peopled cbieQy by roving Indian tribes, 
and divided between the provinces Para and Rio Negro, which last territorf, how- 
ever, can scarcely be centered as aotnajl]' under Brazilian rule. The vegetation 
Is perb^s tie most luiuriant of any on the surface of the globe. Prindpa! prodnotB 
are at present sugar, along the coast, and wMch has progressively superseded there 
the culture of cotton and cotfbe, though the latter is still extensively grown on the 
nptands ; rico, muze, wheals cacao, Tanilla, tobacco, and dnnamon, are also rused. 
BurfoK near the ocean a ridi ^ir^ flat, and extending in mud banks into the sea. 
This plain extends inland from 10 to 40 miles ; it then ascends by succesmve ter- 
races to the Sierras Pacaraima and Acaraj, on tie Bouth-westeni and southern 
fh>ntiers; near the western boundary. Mount Bondma rises to an elevation of 7,600 
feet Principal riven, the Easoqaibo, Demerara, Berbice, nod Coren^n. 
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DENMARK. 

MEBCHANT VESSELS, JANUABY, 1869. 

TONKAOK. 



Country. 
Kingdom of Denmark, 
Dudiy of Schleswig, 
Holstein, 



u 



Vessels. 
2,403 
1,476 
1,275 



Total, 

Ooontry. 
Prussia^ . 
Norway, . 
Sweden, . 
England, 
Denmark, 
Holland, . 
Mecklenbui^, 
Hanover, 
Oldenburg, 
France, . 



5,154 



Steamers. 
25 
11 
1 

37 



Vessels. 
65,634 
27,144 
20,393 

103,171 



SteamerSb 

1,002 
212 
105 



1,319 



NAVIGATION OF THE SOUND, 1885. 



Vessels. Coontry. 

2,864 (Hanseatic), Bremen, 
2,840 " Hamburg, 

2,463 " Lubec, 

2,424 Italy, . 

1,621 America^ North, 

1,593 Portugal, 

737 Belgium, 

695 Bussia^ . 

150 South America^ 

125 

Total, 

Product, in bulk, of tiie dues of the Sound, for 1855-6, in thalers, 

" " Great and Little Belt, . 
Additional rights, 



Total receipts. 
Expenditures, 



Horse 
Power. 

1,678 

322 

59 

2,059 

Vessels. 
29 
42 
70 
63 
45 
16 
11 
7 
2 



. 15,787 

2,072,000 

26,600 

328,122 

2,426,722 
316,425 





Excess, . 


• • • 


• • 


. 2,110,297 


OOMMEBCE OF DENMABE AND THE DUCHIES OF SCHLESWIO AND HOLSTEIN 




FOB THE YEABS 1853 AND 1854. 






185a. 




1854. 

Jl 


Country. 


r 

Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Hamburg, 
Great Britain, . 
Altona, . 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
Russia, . 


15,935,373 
. 7,554,040 
. 4,141,248 
. 2,179,625 
. 2,918,584 
3,565,109 


9,019,752 
10,662,224 
3,321,698 
3,053,727 
1,321,128 
312,760 


18,859,656 

10,882,363 

4,481,490 

2,246,696 

3,667,548 

354,618 


9,643,776 
12,194,060 
6,268,919 
2,553,518 
1,773,647 
49,610 


U. States, W. Indies, 

and South Se% 
Lubec, . 

Danish Colonies, . 
Prussia, . 
Holland, 
Iceland, . 


. 3,457,453 

. 2,169,566 

1,914,682 

1,203,308 

713,090 

805,066 


350,246 
1,015,844 

386,006 

912,129 
1,199,444 

507,783 


2,997,833 
2,651,947 
2,360,736 
2,001,549 
844,830 
840,783 


142,176 
1,170,229 

349,500 

960,001 
2,273,103 

668,107 


Bremen, 
France, . 


1,012,164 
663,407 


46,926 
326,906 


1,232,626 
619,713 


74,364 
178,969 


Belgium, 


262,869 


498,449 


222,806 


372,692 


Mecklenburg, . 
Hanover, 
Mediterranean, 
Bast Indies, China, 

and Guinea^ 
Greenland, 
Faroe Isles, . 


377,671 
166,277 
444,781 

289,020 
276,362 
145,163 


278,299 

326,012 

14,451 

122,013 

106,846 

63,306 


678,374 
261,092 
148,366 

273,877 

43,138 

105,293 


269,644 

316,580 

33,086 

73,440 
75,748 
69,411 


All others^ 


267,866 


424,864 
34^268,800 


1,096,380 
66,861,711 


698,630 


Total (thalersX . 


60,360,712 


39,088,108 



FOREIGN COMIffiRCE OP THE UNITED STATES 

WITH DENMARK, 

Fboh Ootobbb 1, 1820, to Jitlt I, 1SB6. 



"%" 


EXPOETS. 


i«PO^a 


WhHwf there wu 
In BdIIIod & Hpccle. 


TON-GE CL-D. ! 


DoiioncL 


•""" 


Total. 


T0T.1. 


KDom. 


IHPOW. 


Ahd. 


Fob. 




*I«i,5eS 


l»no,5S5 


1698,108 


|16.1M~ 










18S3 


BBJes 


160,751 


m,jao 


ai,38s 






•■% 


'207 




!i6.m 


2^3" 










8,418 






attsii 






«;8S7 






6.898 


800 




iwi^Wi 






49,2*4 




1342 








148,955 


258,9SS 




40 SM 












150,979 


8SC,6S9 




117,048 


1600 




4,339 






T3>T 


13,168 


86;7es 








'■SS 


1,070 


■Com, 


7B,m 


89,043 


108,340 


5,384 






1,848 




»l,08T.TSa 


B,439,B63 


8,477,854 


8H670 


600 


SIS 


e7,27a 


1,811 


Ml 


]TS,SSS 


175,888 


866,916 


676 


10.500 




8,040 






161,005 


850,116 




(iMi 


18.600 




4.268 


iia 


an 


180,511 


112,168 


£9S!9S4 


28.111 






8,907 


TBI 


su 


»fl,M3 


«] 8.461 


418,104 


62J«i 








8,280 






:io,sfl» 


8*8,300 


131.800 


4,800 




2.8M 


1,881 


1S3( 


ai4,ae3 


«i.m 


B85,Mfl 


isjiri 






^IJS 


14» 


1^ 


172.260 


109,431 
H760 


S81.6S1 
l*B.8Sl 


10^,819 
87.118 






1.082 

eao 


4,797 
1,0T3 


1830 




38,177 


88,811 


90.987 






783 




Total 


7ri,IS3 




M.061 


7,601 








1,3M 


11,688,878 


1,580,684 


8,094,068 


648.837 


18,812 




21,811 


14,448 


IMl 


jo;^ 


S7,819 


184,788 
98:685 


8,781 






m 


^'817 


J84a» 




8,610 












l,7li 




100,659 


11,875 




a;663 






481 


2,687 




1M.6M 


iOJWl 




32.449 






1,040 


Vi« 


1(M 


BT,74B 


Sa,186 


111,243 


1,813 






668 


1.898 


184T 


IKfi^ 


4,948 


»08,895 










8111 




iM^eei 


17,268 


181,913 










2:«T6 


]$4fl 


55,188 




55,188 


19,204 










Total, 


166:874 


sdiiofl 


18WiS0 








'602 


8;S!81 


il,l«B,748 


107,586 


1,831,801 


78,419 






6,917 


20,5*4 




83,251 




111,797 










2,096 


IBM 


93,009 
m.KB 


i^643 


iis,«5a 

83:9118 


18:811 






83* 


8^816 
2^174 


JSM 


s!,m 


^■,547 




s;iis7 






714 


1^894 


18BB 




8,675 




1,701 






1,218 


1027 


IHM 


195,860 


81,766 


857:715 








2,197 


'716 



9 moDtlu to Jims 30, ud the Baal jea ftom tlili tima btglna Jnlr 1. 

PRINCIPAL PORTE 

COPBHHAQES, oftpW of Denmark, Bituatcd on th« east coast of the island of Zea- 
land, in Uie channel of the Baltic called the Sound, in lat 55° 41' N., long. 13" 3B' 
46'' E. The water in the channel i8 from 26 to SB lest deep; but it ia narrow, and 
the navigfttion liiffleult Vessels not intending to come into harbor bring np in tbe 
roads, at from one quarter to one half a mile from shore, In abont 26 feet water. 
In the harbor, within the boom, the water ia from 17 to 18 feet deep, and veaaela 
unload alongside of the qua;. The anchorage in the roads is good and eath. 

Elsibobe, or EisiNEns (Daniah ffdsmgdr), a seaport town of Denmark Proper, 
on the east coast of Ute island of Seeland. It stands at the narrowest part of the 
Sound, opposite tbe Swedish town of Helaingboi^, tivim which it ia tiiree milea dis- 
tant. All merchant Tesaela are obliged, under certain reservations depending on 
the weather, to salute the castle by lowering their top-sails in pasmng. In the 
vicinity is Marienlyst (Uarr's delight), till latelj' a ro^al chateau, now the proper^ 
of tlie corpoiation, and let to a private &inilj. 
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DAlflSH SOUND DUES. 

The Sound Dues are partly levied on ships, and partly on cargoes. As 
to the basis of the contribution, it seemed just to take the quantity of 
goods carried by the ships of each nation through the Sound and the 
Belt as determining the proportions respectively to be paid to the capi- 
talization of the dues. From some tables which are appended, it appears 
that the amount of duties on ships entered into or sailed from the Baltic, 
by different nations, was as follows : 





SAILED FBOM BAT.TIO. 


XNTintlED INTO BALTia 


Averase sum. Per cent of 


r 

AYerage sum. 


\ 

Per cent, of 


OOUNTBOB PBiTiLKOKD. 1851-1858. the whoIe 


1851-1868. 


the whole 


Bix Dollars. amonnt 


Biz Dollars. 


amount. 


United States of America, . 850 0.859 


76 


0.620 


Belgium, .... 


12 0.060 


60 


0.067 


Bremen, . 






260 182 


269 


0.183 


Denmark, . 






11,132 7.790 


12,358 


8.763 


Ghreat Britain, 






34,762 24.326 


35,731 


25.309 


France, 






2,530 1.770 


2,524 


1.771 


Greece, 






6 1.004 


6 


0.004 


Hamburg, 






*645 0.451 


451 


0.319 


Hanover, . 






5,388 3.735 


4,926 


3.488 


The Netherlandf 


'i 




14,338 10.033 


14,462 


10.244 


Italy (Naples), . 






366 0.256 


396 


0.281 


Lubec, 






1,102 0.773 


1,020 


0.723 


Mecklenburg, 






8,200 6.738 


7,284 


6.159 


Norway, . 






19,326 13.523 


17,956 


12.718 


Oldenburg, 






1,439 1.007 


1,671 


1.113 


Portugal, . 






46 0.032 


«6 


0.039 


Prussia^ 






21,933 15.348 


21,466 


16.198 


Russia, 






8,467 5.925 


7,683 


6.371 


Spain, 






24 0.017 


23 


0.016 


Sweden, . 






12,054 8.435 


12,137 


8.697 


Austria^ . 






6 0.004 


6 


0.004 


HON PKITILEOKD. 












Buenos Ayres, , 






•••• •••• 


6 


0.004 


Peru, 






6 0.004 


5 


0.004 


Tuscany, . 






6 0.004 


7 


0.006 



Total, 



142,908 100.000 141,181 



100.000 



On the 4th January, 1850, a meeting of the Ministers of Austria, Bel- 
^um, France, Holland, Prussia, Spain, and Sweden, and a Commissioner 
irom Russia, met at Copenhagen, to consider the disputed question. 

On the lYth of February, another meeting of the Commission took 
place, when the same States were represented, with the addition of a 
delegate from Oldenburg. At this meeting a memorandum was presented, 
in which Denmark offered to accept as a compensation for the abolition 
of the Sound Dues, a sum of 35,000,000 rix dollars (about £3,888,838), 
which is about fifteen and a half years' purchase of 2,248,579 rix dollars, 
the average net revenue from the Dues during the nine years of peace, 
1842 to 1847, and 1851 to 1853. Each State interested in the com- 
merce of the Baltic to be responsible for the sum only which is assigned 
to it, but the offer to be binding on Denmark, on its acceptance by all the 
States, that have taken part in the negotiation. If the proposal were ac- 
cepted, the share of the United States of the indemnity for the dues would 
amount to 717,829 rix dollars, or 2*05 per cent of the whole amount. 



DanUh West Indiet, 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
DANISH WEST INDIES, 

FbOM 00T0B«a 1, 1820, 10 J0[.Y J, 1B68. 



Tubs 


EXP0ET3. 


.mpor™ 


Wheroot Ihore wa 
LijBullioajL3peciD. 




^s"' 


Bo«Hrnc. 


F™bio^.| Tt«r*L. 


T«TiU 


EifOCT. 


I-roK. 


Amu. 


Fob. 


1311 


»l,316,eSB 


««s,48a 


11,801,179 


tl.988,67* 


111,081 


mm* 


4<,!01 


688 


IMS 


1,61)8,494 


038.456 


SJBl.tM 


4,014474 




1T7J169 








i.m.iii 


681.IHB 


1,864,154 


1,800,604 




W2.0»T 




HO 




1,MB,841 


egs.i)oii 


J.MIJM8 


s,no.H« 




681 JN4 




KB 




l.!81,248 


HO,] IT 


1,9M.«0 


1,4M,TB5 


K,ia 


156,008 




m 


i8e« 


l.Slll,M4 


na;Ooi 


4.067.005 


4,087,900 




10«^544 


4il!684 


1.O70 


im 


i.«a,69i 


6«8,1M 


Iho"^ 


t!,«e9Ml 


47^60 


468,812 


44.858 


81U 




s,ao2,4ea 


60S,084 




4,456,148 


«B.iOB 


17^007 


67.982 


2.411 




l,0*i,(i]0 


238.401 


4,33U11 


S,06a,»6» 


mjMO 


164,784 


66.788 


1.400 


Total. 


1.668,0!a 


2w,m 


l,0(W,J4fl 


1,6011,884 


a).i87 


447,826 






(15.1(60,028 


0,880.6^ 


M.606.5M 


19,74ilM 


2BS.SM 


2,618,761 


461,884 


8.890 




l,iBl.076 


turn 


1,645JWI 


,66I,M1 


40.308 


S4B.470 


41,780 


4,108 




1,89S,4M 


ssajMi 


3.6TB.S81 


1,119,800 


88,6*6 


87,937 




8.808 




.3T»,flI0 


S8I,S00 


1.546,870 


T,189,!00 


44,788 


116,TBS 


88^642 


8.614 


19M 


,084,202 


85+^ 


1,489,010 


.821,846 


1^114 


88,818 


8e,ns7 


1,747 




,455,890 


401,818 


1,467,196 


,4«i,9D3 


47,666 


71,667 


80,076 


581 




.liSStSSa 


Slo,09a 


1,686,484 


1,845,869 


81,648 


11,6T5 


84065 


8,381 




,]M.fi4a 


a88.8S» 


i-^Hi 


1.161,067 


18,484 


208,386 


81.667 


H^. 


8S8 


WBjro 




i.in.iM 


l,fll7,74T 


100,467 


2<B,M1 


88,168 


ri9 




l,0U,8»l 


SC8,154 


1,817.585 


1,465,781 


165.347 


48,907 


83,668 


8.607 


ToUil. 


018,081 


180,513 


1.M9.449 


960,171 


21.429 


140,187 


47.700 


1,197 


tU,T68,*8S 


a,4as,i»8 


14.468,880 


13.850,67e 


480,606 


I,220,1M 


W3.930 


26.484 




TM,9f<8 


SiJ5S7 


8S4,4»B 


1,076,880 














1BT,SOO 


flS 


584.321 


65.588 


iKi,4ea 


2«;740 






«T3,158 




wo!^ 


485,285 


4,490 


167.444 


48,086 


368 










644,447 


11,980 


103,113 


24,548 


868 


1845 


888,508 


16U,0SI1 


Ve4.4!» 


mjm 




82,871 




1.457 


1S« 


»9,4Si 


l«ll,l»l 


tjaB,9ifl 


T63,8I4 


ioii;a70 


9t,640 


1!7,B«4 


l^S 




£3e,«T2 


163,081 


08B.S.a 


846,748 


48,000 


121,298 


22,158 


4,815 




870.060 


70,874 


068.848 


686,788 


84,095 






4,060 




I47.19T 


w.uo 


781,840 




8,948 




25,597 




1850 
ToUl. 


807,140 




981.068 




273,880 




19^5 


4.690 


tB,llB,raB 


l.l«,37B 


9,S4a,8»3 


6.474.094 


0U.97S 


480,120 


463,879 


41,676 




»ai.^r 


12B,WS 


I.M8.i89 


285,894 


248,580 


18334 


18.388 


4.175 




8111,480 


iai,o»7 


981.186 


191,745 


169,987 


9,148 




6JSSI 




»in,45i 




BH641 






7:910 


]4;084 


9,vri 








»N,l»0 


2S6,04« 


285,754 


8.41! 


2^346 


i:9S* 






Af»S 


888.464 


2S6.S0S 




24.155 


44.447 


6,120 


ISM 


S1T,K>0 


Sfljll 


»8,801 


245,020 


4s;i56 


6.030 


41.870 


«Gfi 



9 mostbs to Jaat 80, ud th* flieil jwt Itom tbla tlmo beglu Joty 1. 

COLONIES. 

The colonisl pofiBeBsioDB of Domaark are tbe Faroe Islands, Icoland, Greenltuiil, 

and the ialanda of Santa Cruz, St, Thomas, and St. John, in Oie Weat Indies. 

Traoqaebar and Serampore, in tiie Edst Indioa, were sold to tjis Eaglldi K India Co. 

in 1840. The extent and population of these in 1850 were as follows : 

Bqnin Mils). PopalatlaB. 

f^Toe lalandE^ 495 8,150 

Iceland, 38,200 60,000 

Greenliutd, 3,900 9,400 

Woet IndioB: 

Santa Crnz, 74 S3,T20 t 

St Thomas, 23 13,668 

St. John, 21 2,228 



Total, . 



42,TS3 



Ill.lU 
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HOLLAND (NORTH AND SOUTH), 

Two contiguous provinces, and the most important of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, composed of the peninsulas and islands between latitude 
51° 40' and 53° 30' N., and longitude 4° and 6° 20' E., having south, Hol- 
land VDiep, and a mouth of the Rhine, west, the North Sea, and on other 
sides, the Zuyder-Zee and provinces of Utrecht, Gelderland, and North Bra- 
bant. Area of N. Holland, 960 square miles. Population, 1852, 506,006. 
Of S. Holland, 1,175 square miles. Population, 584,693. Surface uni- 
formly flat, intersected by numerous canals, and much of it below the 
level of high sea-tides, but protected against these by a line of natural 
downs all along the west coast, and artificial dykes elsewhere. 

Shipping, — ^The following account is given of the shipping : 





OLKABXD 


INWABD. 


OULIBXD OUTWABD. 




BhipB. 


Tonnage. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


1860, 


6,961 


1,099,671 


7,031 


1,136,664 


1851, 


6,960 


1,166,140 


7,177 


1,216,558 


1852, 


*!,A61 


1,249,728 


7,712 


1,317,426 


1853, 


6,883 


1,151,293 


7,068 


1,215,869 



The Netherlands' and foreign ships were, in 1853, in the' following 
proportions : 

CLXASEO UtWAXD. OLSASXD OUTWABD. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

Netherlands' flag, . . 49^- per cent 44^ per cent 474- 43 

Foreign, . . . . 50i " " 55^ " « 62i 67 

To have a full view of the trade of Holland, we must not only learn its 
state as carried on by sea, but also by the rivers, which carry a great 
amount of it. Tables have been published of the merchandise which ar- 
rived, and was forwarded by way of the Rhine, in 1854. There was an 
increase above 1853, of 7,260 tons from Amsterdam to places on the 
Rhine, and of 12,328 tons from the Rhine to that city. Coffee, rice, and 
the oleaginous grains, are foremost in this progressive increase. The ex- 
port of rice to Germany has had a remarkable increase. In 1842-52, it 
was only 8,666 quarters per annum. In 1853, it was 46,459. The 
quantity of grain sent from Amsterdam to the Rhine, in 1834, was 15,600 
tons. 

The vessels engaged in the river navigation, were, in 1853 : 

OLSABKD INWASD. OLXASXD OUTWABD. 

Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Laden, . . 15,973 1,134,748 9,844 787,105 

In ballast,. . 2,213 148,680 8,187 521,975 

with 127 wood-rafts, measuring 24,328 cubic ells. 

The proportion of these belonging to the Netherlands, was : 

Of laden vessels, . . 8,879 Tonnage 611,678 cleared inward, 
" « . . 4,615 " 376,009 cleared outward. 

The remainder belonged principally to Belgium and Prussia, and in 
smaller proportions to Hanover, Baden, Nassau, Hesse, Bavaria, Frank- 
fort^ and Wurtemberg. 



K>RE[GN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH HOLLAND, 

Fbov Octobeb ], 1820, TO Jdlt 1, 1856. 



Bin. 


EXPOETa 


IMF0GT3 


LiiBuiliQoJiSpucie, 


TON-OECL-D. 1 


Damme 


PoBEtas.] T™i. 


TOTIL. 


Eirain. 


Import, 


ABsn. 


Fob. 




«1,B34,B13 


ti,T3g,6ea»8,eM,»)5 


tijeajm 


1182 


tl,aS2J67 


36.049 


1,068 


leaa 


2.imst» 


jBai.«ss 


8,802,061 


868,905 










1833 


i.M&9») 


S,409|W 


B,nBS.14« 


754,980 


1,9W 


222,-01 




6,769 




Iji97,ai4 




2,216.3*5 


i.ai6v96r 




asB,n&i 


24,817 


1,452 




i!,48fl.«8 






i.Ma.869 




18.1)SS 


26,916 




ilij 


1.9I0.1flA 


'lls,Ma 


8,8T0,0M 
8,228.881 


1.10S.408 

Ilo^9l7 


■740 


wliwa 


82,948 


1,139 


im 


i.s«3,TaT 


8e^M6 


2,!!S9,413 




4,000 


ia,2ss 


a5|R18 


6:179 


IBM 


S.II86,B5T 


S89,gSD 


3,»S5,I8T 


1.037,651 


16,481 


17.309 


88,312 


1,951 




a,as4;isi 


SJfl.san 


4,030,078 


888.408 




12,197 




4,516 




1S,B17,BT1 


8»,TOO,11B 


11,«3.698 


aa,6i8 


2,436,021 


328,112 


39,788 


19S1 


xmm 


919^60 


i.mm 


m.6xi 


&jm 


16,811 


23.188 


1,994 




1i,ii8IJ93 


9,910,4m 


8,1084122 


1,850,869 




4,761 


88,IT0 


8,872 




i,e84.sfta 


TM,409 


2,88MM 


,166,966 


M;i78 


6,440 


2a,4?3 


8,938 




^a6^6S6 


1,«S8.1S8 


3,S28.ei4 


,1*8,966 




60,071 


25,819 


T,ni 




sM!>m 


^ST,08« 


S,B88,(I1B 






50,663 


19,916 


8.161 


-im 


a.4M,oM 


ese.47» 


MSWiTIS 


,BiS,«ai 






14,073 






a,osB,a89 


1,822.93* 


3,888.035 


,880.976 




8B;i6i 


13,748 


33.798 


isas 


a,M«,»i9 


aiw,afl» 


2,984,248 




^3W 


9,613 




12,ffi9 




1,6TT,8M 


i9S.6Sl 


1,»78,008 


9,t49,7»» 




2,399 




1238I 


Total, 


8,Ma,SM 


sii.o4a 


3,886,810 


.074,754 


900 


466 


81,717 


11,939 


|32.S»3,3£S 


8,468,814 


80,883,817 


14.352.177 


35,550 


183351 


218,864 


101,709 


ISII 


»,M7,*U 




2,814.922 


1.688,022 






24.398 


10,338 






SB6!9S1 


8,m,S3< 


1,001.439 






38,889 


19301 




J.SBS^ggT 


2*s;i4o 


I,930;407 


430,808 




12,720 


23,2811 






«;si7,Bii 


181,028 


B,6B9,SW 


1,816,08! 




286 


33,786 


ejiaa 




3J6MSa 




8,0a2,t«I 


981,844 




Uioo 


2I,S5« 


6JS4I 


im 


^o97,«et 


iK,m\ 


«,t9S,Tai 


lOKftSflT 




2,063 




\m 


IMT 


1^86,450 


129.9S8 


a,Dl^K4 


iffiS 


28,siio 


11,663 


11.741 
12311 


2!:^ 


1B4I) 


3,188,849 


242,0m 


s3Br,s.M 


1,801,913 






S2/i36 


16,*» 


Totsl, 




41BJS64 


2,604,065 


1,690.961 






14,963 


22,788 


128,865,118 


S,«ll,010 


34,970,788 


13,814,083 


29,1100 


81,19« 


224,081 


151,181 




,B1 1,115 


!94,0M 


V9B,18» 


2.052,706 








26,014 


isss 


2,Ma,g*a 


m.m 


W>7,S29 


1,636,801 






isirao 


33,938 




,9sa.TM 


210,713 
142,986 


2.1MA9B 


1,62MI0 






10.809 


30,780 
1^004 




.820:869 


20R,ai8 


2,13rC0S* 


l;sl!^7no 








ll'.2»8 


1854 


8,601,110 


99,81s 


8/B8,428 


2,120.170 






22,567 


24,877 



oDthI to June 30^ ind tli« llHal yen from Ud< time begla) JMy 1. 

PRINCIPAI, PORT. 
Ahbtbedaii, the prinoipal city of Holland, aitu&ted on tha T, an aim of iha Zny- 
der Zee, in lat B20 22' 11" N., long. 4= 63' 15" B. From 1580 to 1760, Amaterdam 
waa, parh^is, the flmt commerdal clij of Europe; aad though her trade has ezpe- ' 
rienced a great E^i^ off aince tbe laat-mentioaod epoch, it la still veiy considerable. 
In 1T86 the populatioa ia said to have amounled to 336,000 ; in IfllB it had da- 
clioed U> 180,179 ; but ita incretuie in the interval has been aiich, thn.t it amounted 
in 1840 to 210,077. The harbor ia spacious and the water deep; and it has recently 
been much improred b; the coostmctioij of docka, two of which are alreadj com- 
pleted, and a third in a very advaoced state. The imports priticipally conast rf 
Bugar, coffee, spioee, tobacco, cotton, t«a, indigo, cochineal, wine and brandy, wool, 
grain of all soits. Umber, pitch and tar, hemp and fiaz, iron, hides, linen, cotton and 
woolen atuSa, bardwan, rock salt,' tin platea, coal, dried fiah, etc The ezparta 
conaiat partly of the produce of Holknd, partly aod principally of the produce of her 
possessions in the Eaat and West Indies, and other tropical oauntrieei etc. 
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HOLLAND. 

The following table will exhibit the proportions in which the trade of 
Holland was distributed among the difierent countries of the world : 



COUNTRIES. 



DfPOBTB. 



SXP0BT8. 



1852. 1863. 1862. 1808. 

1. Gbbat Britain, . . £6,954,833 £7,324,66*7 £5,085,16*7 £6,164^083 
S. NOBTH Sea, Baltio, White Sea, and Central Europe — 



Grerman Customs Union, 

Hanover and Oldenburg, 

Hamburg, . 

Bremen, 

Lubec, 

Mecklenburg, 

Denmark, . 

Sweden, 

Norway, 



4,458,583 
425,000 
267,917 
96,083 
5,000 
65,667 
184,333 
41,417 
378,583 



Eussia^ Baltic, and White Sea^ 1,243,750 



3. Western Europe — 
Belgium, . 
France, . 
Spain, 
Portugal, . 



2,208,917 

1,067,583 

47,000 

47,750 



•3,371,250 
4. Mediterranean and Black Sea — 
Russia^ .... 286,917 

Turkey and the Levant, . 226,917 

Austria^ .... 134,500 

Italy, .... 176,333 



6. America — 
United States, 
Surinam, . 
Curacao, . 
South America, 



778,000 

406,000 

14,583 

352,417 



1,551,000 
6. AsL^ Africa, and Australia — 
Java^ 6,276,333 



China^ 
Coast of Guinea^ 
Cape of Good Hope, Canary ) 
Islands, British India^ ) 
Philippine Islands, 
Australia, .... 



208,583 
18,833 

494,750 

20,167 



5,344,260 

343,750 

410,000 

94,917 

6,667 

9,417 

163,667 

35,250 

383,000 

1,268,917 



9,312,083 
192,917 
631,667 

65,667 
1,750 

14,333 
106,333 

26,667 

61,416 
426,000 



2,097,083 

1,044,250 

57,250 

42,583 



2,047,083 

859,250 

44,167 

34,250 



220,333 
143,000 
101,760 
149,083 



5,833 
304,917 
311,000 
826,000 



662,250 

369,917 

10,667 

631,500 



480,167 

122,250 

22,917 

120,833 



6,310,750 

117,583 

34,500 

446,333 

20,917 



1,569,600 

333 

16,167 

18,083 

83 



. . • • 



8,346,583 

199,167 

609,500 

81,917 

3,333 

11,083 

83,917 

31,500 

56,750 

286,500 



7,156,333 8,059,835 10,838,833 9,709,250 



2,009,417 

974,000 

54^760 

28,167 



3,241,166 2,984,750 3,066,334 



23,000 
284.917 
372,760 
548,000 



824,667 614,106 1,447,750 1,228,667 



458,917 

105,167 

26,833 

64,500 



1,674,334 746,167 655,417 



1,817,500 

250 

20,917 

13,333 

• . • . 
57,917 



Totals, . . 7,018,666 6,930,083 1,604,166 1,909,917 

On the 31st of December the merchant fleet of Holland counted in 
all 2,037 vessels, = 239,601 lastes burden (laste = 2 tons). The number 
of steamers belonging to Netherlands in 1837 was only 30, with 58 
engines of 2,200 horse power. In 1853 there were 100 steamers, with 
118 engines of 6,911 horse power, not including those of the royal navy. 
In connection with the great emigration to the gold fields of Australia, 
more than 50 Dutch ships were freighted in different British ports. 



Jhttch West Indies. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF 1 

' DUTCH 
Fboh Ootobbb 1, 



HE UNITED STATES 1 
WEST INDIES. 
1820, TO Jult 1, 1856. 



™^ 


BXPOttTS 




IMPOBTS 


Infl'tuTkinVBl.^. 


TOH-QB OL'D. [ 




















DoBEmtt 


S'onooK. 


T0T*1. 


ToTiT. 


Eipon. 


Iiirew. 


AUB. 


Fon. 




tB88.i«e 


♦141,784 


1688,043 


t660,96« 


(84,880 


4100J7B 


8,228 


828 


18M 


M1.0T» 


1BT,TM 


i,{iia,no 


1,491,028 




iS7,sia 


ie,642 


B27 


ISiB 


m,m 


]|fr,«fl6 


812,828 




3,700 


98,288. 


8,788 


1,244 




6e9,m 


lllSM 






s;800 


54,40B 


9,071 


ilwt 




4RT, M 


TTOW 


57^86 






74,687 


im 






134, i£ 


tnm 


4»l,5Bl 


EStS17 


iiao 


el,i41 


2JM 


in 


laai 


8H7, T8 






619,706 




167,310 


8314 


2IS 


isss 


4IB,a43 


41,610 


4a(C8» 


478,397 




^*-siS 


^ 






SIMM 


la,M7 


S88JM1 


*S9,132 




118,037 




868 


ToUl, 


B1B,40D 


42,293 


861,798 


236,509 


2,260 


127,3«6 






|0,13S,4T3 


857,7119 


5,901,211 


7,«1,293 


08,137 


1.029,56* 


155,108 


6.833 


im 


8T0.95I 


4Sfili 




843,799 




73,987 










40^844 


401.164 


833.882 




85,072 








!38|a«l 


D4,0S8 


842.248 


BS0,S71 




42,162 


11473 




IBM 


234,562 


62,180 


B40.6S3 


354,192 




63,1M 


11,268 




1S85 


«B,«a 


84,110 


403.B42 


-tuijm 




89.139 


8,215 




188S 


Aot.m 


«7,4S7 


473,889 


021,908 


22,808 


98,010 




'223 


1837 


m.Ti> 


3ft,S70 


322,855 


419,107 




49,872 


6;208 




isti 

1S89 


aM,aM 


70,675 


!6l,H0 


«32.091 


Miiso 


85,816 
SSJ68 


|«« 


lea 


Totil, 


£fi9,tSS 


4r,9l0 


sua^BM 


8961+79 


nlisi 


83.842 


8.796 


1.153 


♦a,oa4,6iT 


M1,SI1 


B,015,aM 


4,191,401 


167,130 


471,969 


67,336 


ajBS 


1B41 


*39S,e(* 


Sim 


BSa.Sfi3 


wo,i9j 


20,888 


*e'm 


ftfltt* 


720 




a5i,6M 


15,681 


267,281 


831.370 


5,-120 




4,254 




lB4a> 


SM.!l8r 




215,168 






63;S04 


8,794 




1S44 






823,288 






64.260 








804,060 




887,783 


se3;324 


1T,»08 










2S4,f)4r 




272.104 






29.159 


6,041 






217^214 


10,865 


233,662 


279.0BS 




18,847 


4,370 






BI6,fl8fl 


22,147 


B38.818 


453,616 


8,209 


kI'w6 


7,894 






317,0OS 


60,4SS 




463,099 


84,018 




14,193 




IBM 

Tow; 


864,836 


68.883 


mm 


630.146 


41.294 


431037 


9,283 




tlSWTau 


274,094 


8,116,826 


8,926,509 


111,719 


481,110 


66,007 


2,800 


BSl 


afl«,S98 


1SS,0M 


504,987 


673,470 


1S3JI44 


26,859 


T8S7 


808 


SSI 


wa,m 




817,440 


662,581 


1.800 


20,097 


4;e77 




BBS 




181780 


270.M7 


409,135 


4,890 


28,076 


6,039 


40O 






22,060 


M8.+10 






11.912 




690 




S3a[640 
















850 


323,65* 


a>23 


829^9^2 


536,875 


6.500 


6;854 


7;8ie 


661 



* 9 msntlu la Jona 3>^ and the Oactl J6U from thli time begins Jul; 1. 

PRINCIPAL I3LASDS. 

Cuait'^Oi «r CUBAOOA, an island in the Caribbean sea, belonglog to the Dutch, off 
the nortti coaBt of Tenemela. Lat 12° K. ; loi^. 69" W. Length, forty milea; 
breadtli, dx to ten miles. Population, 1B19, of Curafoa and St Euatadie, 26,311. 
Shores bold ; auHoce hill; ; soil not rich, and deGdent in water, yet a good deal of 
Bugar, indigo, tobacco, and n^uze are raised. Principal port is Santa Auna, ou the 
south-west side of the island, the entrance to whitji is narrow, but the harbor is 
lajga and securo. 

ScaiNAH, a rivw of Dutch Guinea, Sooth America, traverees the center of that 
colony, which is Bometimes called b; its oame, and alter a northoriy course of 300 
miles, enters tha Atlantic near Paramnribo. It reoeises several afHuents, and is 
navigable in most part of its course to the foot of the mountains, and for large ships 
to about 30 milee from the sea. Banks in general densely wooded ; below Parama- 
ribo they are lidd out in thrivii^ plantatioua. Ita eutrauee Is defended bj the Ibrts 
New Amsterdeia and Zelandi^ 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

Dutch Colonies, — Java, Sumatra, Boraeo, Celebes, Moluccas, Am- 
boyna, and other islands in the East Indies ; Surinam, Cara<^ao, and de- 
pendencies, in the West Indies, and Guinea coast, in South America. 

Java, the principal of the Dutch East India islands, between latitude 
5"" 62' and 8° 60' S., and lon|s:itude 106° 15' K, separated E. from 
Bali by the strait of Bali, and W. from Sumatra by the strait of Sunda, 
and having N. the sea of Java, and S. the Indian ocean. Length E. to 
W. 570 miles; breadth varies from 48 to 116 miles. Estimated area, 
including the contiguous island Madura, 60,000 square miles ; and pop- 
ulation, 1849, 9,560,380; comprising Europeans and their descendants, 
16,308; natives, 9,401,712; Chinese, 106,033; Arabs, Bughis, etc., 
31,216; slaves, 6,111. The S. coast is high and steep, with few in- 
dentations. A mountain chain extends through the center from W. to E, 
with a mean elevation of 1,000 feet, having numerous volcanic peaks, 
some of which rise to 1,000 feet. Its N. coast is low and marshy, and 
lined with numerous small islands. Principal river, the Solo, besides 
which many are navigable for several miles from the sea, or used for 
floating down timber and other raw produce from the interior. The 
rocks are chiefly basaltic and volcanic, and the soil is extremely fertile. 
Java is supposed to be capable of supporting many times its present 
amount of population. At present only about one third part of the sur- 
face is under culture ; but the island is the granary of die Asiatic Ar- 
chipelago. Temperature hot in the plains, but cooler in the elevated 
parts. Earthquakes and thunder-storms are common ; hurricanes rare. 
Rice is the principal grain, and is cultivated all along the coast, as also 
in all the low grounds wherever irrigation can be effected. Coffee is 
the great staple of export ; it is raised in most of the uplands, especially 
in the Preange or Prianga, regencies on the west part of the island, and, 
with sugar, its culture has greatly increased within the last few years. 
Indigo, tobacco, cotton, cinnamon, maize, and other dry grains, pulses, 
and vegetable oils, cocoa, and sago, are other principal products. 

THK YALVBS 07 THX KXP0BT8 FSOM JAVA, AND THEIB DXSTINATION, IN 1846, 1886, AND 

1826, WKBS AS tollowb; 



Countries. 


1846. 


1836. 


1826. 




Florins. 


Florins. 


Florins. 


Ketberlands, . 


. 39,603,848 


27,232,588 


6,513,625 


Indian Archipelago, 


, 9,326,648 


6,708,153 


4,367,783 


Great Britain, 


. 2,365,987 


139,592 


349,098 


China, Macao, etc., . 


1,886,703 


3,818,706 


1,976,192 


Prance, . . . , 


1,326,149 


1.944,145 


42,232 


America, . . . , 


1,199,644 


1,002,529 


211,231 


Hamburg, 


615,041 


108,142 


63,334 


Sweden, . . . . 


345,949 


253,959 


57,172 


Other places, . 


711,868 


369,315 


969,736 



The previous statements show that the produce and trade of Java have 
increased during the last dozen years with a rapidity imknown in any 
other colony, Cuba, perhaps, excepted ; and if the resources and capabi- 
lities of this noble island be fully developed, it is quite impossible to 
say how much further her trade may be extended and her resources 
developed. 



Dutch JEcut India. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH TBJl. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES, 

From Ootobbb I, 1B30, to Jolt 1, lB5e. 



YUH 


EXPOUTS. 


ntPOETB 




iS^S" 


™"--| 


DonnmL 


FoKEiaK 


TOT^L. 


ToT.t. 


Ei™.T 


limmT. 




Fdl 


tlSS,(ilO 


|1,931.B« 


11,714,818 


•'84,^09 


H,M7,99fl 




&6I0 




8« 




(IM.6T 






877,04 


Sinoo 


5,886 




SK8 




l.lM.9f 










4,990 


















3.814 




Wfl 


iwm 




i,s!;,9oe 


iss,4oa 

M3,6S0 


«69,(U3 
278.000 


21^£68 


7,606 
8,882 


1484 


1S2T 






185,608 


880^447 


90,SM 


a,067 








sgjio 


SRW 


SSS''^' 


ii8:4ot 


860.480 




sio^ 






tii.mi 


116,81 


239,39! 






8,308 






Total, 


g878 


107,398 




iB],»i8 


B2,600 


10,000 


i;501 


MO 


|93S,«84 


I,486,Mg 


e,8Tl,13S 


I,409,TU 


0,060,808 


41,808 


87,090 


1,4K 


18SI 


1«S.SM 


691442 


T60,3!a 


»1Ci,ft»a 


480,075 


4.027 


6,498 






stois 


ooslso 


S!S,020 


s«a,974 


480,508 




7,156 


eso 


]S«4 


119,1111 


«S6,9S9 
466,188 


174,841 
68^149 


s 


471,988 
880,875 


lo'.asi 


7,471 
8.823 


1,468 
846 




S30,608 


1,818,688 


1,441,890 




1,106,493 




80.176 




1936 


i;2,ui 


900,88 


l,O7B,0M 


1,471,604 


706,746 


284 


16,908 


M7 




i!6S,»0 


!9S,2M 


M8,4T4 


1,019,760 


83S,8SS 






7,840 


1938 


i9S,ai4 


889,74 




'b76,396 


g[lB,194 


i:ii 


11,130 










488^3 


692,196 


878,086 


626 




'668 


TatA 


laajsi 




B8SS 


817,S0T 


176,724 




i;823 




tl,41i,8S8 


6.616,Ma 


T,[iao,939 


7,700,870 


4,635,032 


48,669 


9M41 


11,449 




iys.s;b 


M4,150 


403,086 


266,425 


808,600 


8,000 


5,824 






BS,I)7S 


is»,a80 


m,ios 


741,048 






791 






60,839 


iSjiu 






89;07 




9,890 






im'T 


261,070 




9».%VS4 


244,82, 


li;960 


4,656 




S« 




TB,(107 




588,608 


6R,01S 


121 


4JS08 




HM 




48,848 


M,S49 




38.440 




fl,079 






91,9119 


10jS,K« 






100,120 




6,370 






IBS^BI* 


lOTBB. 


IMLSM 


349|84« 


93,834 




4,670 






a8a,££3 


54,118 


^84,011 


£&4J18§ 


88,000 




^«ss 


1,48S 


1B» 
ToW, 


tSQ,E3S 


SAWS 


443,43!) 


444,404 


919,400 


i,86o 


■4,070 


g,3» 


|i,siii,os(i 


i,4au,sM 


8,140,078 


5,0»JU 


1.978,483 


21,371 


4!,63S 


4.70B 


1991 


a)i.«o 


4fl,140 


S47,670 


410,118 


81,500 




8,016 


0,691 


ISM 


n8,m 


19t.lN 


883!t06 


i,oia,9»i 

884^ 


151,430 
149,800 




iS 


14.088 

6;6oe 


IBS* 


ioB,2ns 




1S1.7TS 


1,041.01)9 


68,500 


e;BS6 


8,683 




1H» 


!sr.M7 




B4l,fl28 


1,()S9.270 


87,170 










!«),*« 


89,712 


310,160 


i,BM,aa9 


71,000 


17^000 


10,877 


8.141 




•»moiitli 


MJhm 


H.Mdtte 


mijMffr< 


HaCbbUai 


elwgloij 


olyt 





PRIKCIPAL PORT. 

Batatia, a taty of the Ulaud of Java, the capital of the Dutch poBseeaionB tn tba 
East Indies, and the prindpal trading port of the Oriental Islandg, lat 6° 8' &, 
long. 106° 60' E., on the norCh-vrest coast of tho island, at the mouth of the JaccAira 
river, on an extensive bay. The harbor lies between the mtun land and several 
small uninhabited islands, which, durii^ the north-western monsoon, aSbrd sufQi^ent 
shelter and good anchorage. Population in 1843, B3,860, induing about three 
thousand Europeans ; the rest are Chinese, Javanese, Halajs, etc It is built on 
marahj glxiund, and intersected by canals in the Dutch style. It is defended by a 
dtadol and several batteries, and has a considerable ganison and marine araenoL 

The Jaccatra is navigable by vessels of 40 Ions two miles inland; sliips of from 
300 to 400 tons anchor in the bay, one mile and a half ftom shore, oatavia is the 
great commercial empotinin of the A^tio Ai^pelago, and absorbs by 1^ the 
greatest proportion of the trade of Java and Uadnra ; Uie annual exports of wbidi 
islands amount to 60,300,000 florins (|2S,123,000), and the imptsta to 30,000,00a 
florins ($13,000,000). 
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DUTCH GUIANA, 

Dutch, or Surinam, lies between British and French Guiana, being 
separated from the former on the W. by the rirer Corentyn, and from the 
latter on the E. by the Maroni ; on the N. it has the Atlantic, and on the 
S. Brazil. It lies between latitude 1** 80' and 6"* N., and longitude SS"* 
80' and 51"" 30' W., being about 300 miles in length, from N. to S., and 
260 in extreme breadth. Area, about 38,500 square miles. In physical 
geography, climate, productions, etc., it differs but little from British 
Guiana. The principal river is the Surinam, which flows northward 
through the center of the territory, and falls into the Atlantic after a 
course of nearly 300 miles. It is navigable for large ships for about 4 
leagues from its mouth. Along the coast, and on the banks of the 
river, are many settlements and plantations ; and the higher parts of the 
country are occupied chiefly by the Maroons, the descendants of run- 
away negroes. In the last century they were very troublesome to the 
colonists, but they have now adopted more settled habits. Slavery has 
h&esx recently abolished here by the Dutch government, but, in lieu of 
compensation, the slaves remain apprenticed^ and work without wages 
to their proprietors for twelve yesOB. The colony is ruled by a governor 
appointed by the crown, and a council elected by the freeholders. Just- 
ice is administered by a supreme court, courts of minor jurisdiction, and 
a court of inheritance and orphans. The receipts in 1850 amounted to 
£89,485 ; the expenditure to £85,564. On 273 plantations, consisting 
of 366,548 acres, 48,815 acres were under cultivation. The chief pro- 
ductions are sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cacao, and cotton. Its chief 
trade is with Holland. In^ports, in 1851, £171,395 ; exports, £236,162. 
At the close of 1850, the colony numbered 61,080 inhabitants— of 
whom 12,401 were Europeans and Creoles, 8,000 bush negroes, 1,000 In- 
dians, and 39,679 slaves. Of the religious sects, the Moravians amounted 
to 17,933, and the Jews to about 680. The live stock consisted of 
168 horses, 59 mules, 5,564 cattle, 3,155 sheep, 454 goats, and 4,664 
hogs. The army consists of 610 men of all arms ; and the navy of 11 
vessels, chiefly small. Paramaribo, the capital, is situated on the right 
l>ank of the Surinam, about 10 miles from its mouth. It is built in the 
Dutch style, with wide and straight streets, planted with orange-trees ; 
and the houses are generally two stories in heig'ht, and built of wood. 
Population about 20,000. A little north of the town is the fort of 
Zeelandia, where the governor resides^ and where are also most of the 
government establishments. 

Surinam was declared a free pott by proclamation dated May 1, 1848* 
Accounts are kept in dollars of 8 reals or 50 stivers (100 cents), and in 
pounds sterling. Exchange on London, $4 80 to $4 85 per pound sterling. 
Aves island, one of the leeward group of the West Indies, between 15® 
Hiid 16° N. lat., belongs to the Dutcn government. In the year 1854 
extensive deposits of guano were discovered on the island of Aves, "bj 
two American ship captains, but we do not as yet learn that any ship- 
ments have been- made from it Cofiee, the product of a possession of 
the Netherlands, imported into the United States in a vessel of the 
Netherlands direct from such possessions, or from the Netheriands^ is 
Mlmitted free of duty, under ttie treaty of August 26, 1852. 
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PEINCIPAL PORT. 

FASAVAsmo, the ctit^tal (own of Dutch Quiana, on the west bank of Qie Sorinaia 
five miles from its mouth in the Atlantic, lat 5° 19' N., long. 66° 23' W. Bitimatod 
popnlatioii, 20,000, maetlj blacks. It ia rcgularl; snd well built ; streets trnpaved, 
but ornamented witli rowa of tojmumd and orange-trees ; and it has LQthenui, Cal- 
Tinistio, Romnn Catholic, and English chorcbee, Fortugueoe ttni Oennan Jewish 
gynagc^ef^ and is the center of the trade of tho colonj. Fort Zeelandia, north ot 
the loWn, is the resdence of the governor. In a bo^Cal for lepera, on tlie right 
bank of the Coppename, 450 patients ors mNQtoined at the expense of the oolonj. 
The Kwatta e^uil, begun in ISIG, is the Bist public work executed bj free labora& 

CoLOHiBS. — In 1602 the Dutch East India Company was fanned, and the Indian 
trade increased rapidly in mtigQitado aad importance. Ships fitted botji for com- 
mercial and warlike purposes were sent out. Ambojna uid the Uoluccte yren 
wrested Sum the Portuguese. Psctoties and fortiflcationa were estabUshed from tlie 
mouUi of the Tigris along the coasta and islands of India tafias Jiqiao. AJlianoes 
were formed with the native prmcea. In Cejlon, Malabar, and Coromandel, the 
Dntch were themselves the sovereigns. Batavio, in the !ai^ and fertile island of 
Java, formed the ceuter of their Indian commerce. Id 1631 the Dutch formed a 
West India Company. Within the short period of IS yealB this association con- 
querod the greater part of Braril, fitted out 800 trading and wariiice ships, and oi^ 
tured from the Spaniards and Portuguese 646 ships, which were nipposad to M 
worth £1,60l),00a. In 16G1 they founded the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Between the years 1651 and 16T2, when the republic was invaded by the French, 
the commerceof Holland seems to have reached its greatest height Not by m 
irf any arljflcdal monopoly, but' by tlie greater nTSnber rf thdr st'— —■ ' 
superior skill and economy in all thai regarded imlgatloi], tb» £ 
almost the whole oanying trade of Bnropa. 
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HANSEATIC LEAGUE, 

An association of the principal cities in the north of C^rmany, Prus- 
sia, eto^ for the better carrying on of commerce, and for their mutual 
safety and defense. This confederacy, so celebrated in the early history 
of modem Europe, contributed in no ordinary degree to introduce the 
blessiugs of ciyilization and good goyemment into the North. The ex- 
tension and protection of commerce was, however, its main object ; and 
hence a short account of it may not be deemed misplaced in a work of 
this description. 

Griffin and Progress of the ffanseatic League, — ^Hamburg, founded by 
Charlemagne in the ninth, and Lubeck, founded about the middle of the 
twelfth century, were the earliest members of the League. The distance 
between them not being very considerable, and being alike interested 
in the repression of those disorders to which most parts of Europe, and 
particularly the coast of the Baltic, were a prey in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, they early formed an intimate political union, 
partly in the view of maintaining a safe intercourse by land with each 
other, and partly for the protection of navigation from Uie attacks of the 
pirates, with which every sea was at that time infested. There is no very 
distinct evidence as to the period when this alliance was consummated ; 
some ascribe its origin to the year 1169, others to the year 1200, and 
others to the year 1241. But the most probable opinion seems to be, 
that it would grow up by slow degrees, and be perfected according as the 
advantage denvable horn it became more obvious. Such was the origin 
of the Hanseatic lea^e, so called from the old Teutonic word hansa, 
signifying an association or confederacy. 

The Hanseatic confederacy was at its highest degree of power and 
splendor during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It then comprised 
from 60 to 80 cities, which were distributed into 4 classes or circles. 
Lubeck was at the head of the first circle, and had under it Hamburg, 
Bremen, Bostock, Wismar, etc. Cologne was at the head of the second 
circle, with 29 towns imder it Brunswick was at the head of the third 
circle, consisting of 13 towns. Dantzic was at the head of the fourth 
circle, haying under it 8 towns in its vicinity, beside several that were 
more remote. The supreme authority of the League was vested in the 
deputies of the diffident towns assembled in Coi^ress. In it they dis- 
cussed all their measures ; decided upon the sum that each city should 
contribute to the common fund ; and upon the questions .that arose be- 
tween the confederacy and other powens, as well as those that frequently 
arose between the different members of the confederacy. The place for 
the meeting of Congress was not fixed, but it was most nre\][uentiy held at 
Lubeck, wQch was considered as the capital of the League, and there its 
arcMves were kept. Sometimes, however. Congresses were held at Ham- 
burg, Cologne, and other towns. They met once every three years, or 
ofbener if occasion required. The letters of convocation specified the 
principal sulijects whicn would most probably be brought under discus- 
sion. Any one might be chosen for a deputy ; and the Congress con- 
siated not of merchants only, but also of clergymen, lawyers, artists, etc. 
When the deliberations were concluded, the decrees were formally com- 
municated to the magistrates of the cities at the head df each circle. 
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PamCIPAL PORTS. 
Bbbuih, one of the ftee Huiteatic dtiea, gitiiated oa tlie riv«r Weser, about 50 
miles from its mouth, in lat. 53° i' 45" N., long. 8° 4B' E. YesselE not dnwing mora 
than seren fbet of water go np to the town, but those drawing 14 to 16 feat audits' 
about 13 mllea &om Bremeo. Otber veaseU stop at BremerJohe, 38 mika below 
Bremen, where a new and apai^oaa harbcHr has been coiutracted, called Bremen 'Btr 

Hakbubo, a &ee EanseaCic :^t7, on tho north bank of the river Elbe, about 70 
mUes from its mouth, ia lat 630 32' 31" N., long. 9° 69' 37" E. Teasels drawing 
14 feet of water can come up at all times, and veeaeU drawing 18 feet can oome 
safely up with spring tides. The laigeat vessela somotimea unload into lightera at 
Cnzhaven. There are no docks or quajB, and vessels moor at piles driven into the 
ground, a short distance from ^lore. 

LuBSO, a &mous oommerdal aty of N. Qeimany, nominally the chief of the 
Hause towna. LaL S3<> 62' 1'' K., kMig. 10° 41' 5" E. 
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PBUSSIAN OR GERMAN 



ICIAL UNION. 



Next to the efforts of the Prusaan govenmient to diffuse tbe blesnngs 
of education, their efforts to introduce a free commercial system into G^- 
many constitute their best claim to the gratitude and esteem of their own 
subjects, and of the world. Germany, as every one knows, is divided 
into a vast number of independent^ and mostly petty. States. Until a 
yenr recent period, every one of these States had its own custom-houses, 
and its pvm tariff and revenue laws; which frequently differed very 
widely indeed from those of its neighbors. The internal trade of the 
country was^ in consequence, subjected to all those vexatious and ruinous 
xestricdons that are usually laid on the intercourse between distant and 
independent States. Each petty State endeavored either to procure a 
revenue for itself or to advance its awi industry, by taxing or prohibit- 
ing the productions of those by which it was surrounded; and customs 
officers and lines of custom-houses were spread all over the country ! 
Instead of being reciprocal and dependent^ every thing was separate, in- 
dependent^ andliostile ; the commodities admitted into Hesse were pro- 
hibited in Baden, and tiiose prohibited in Wirtemberg were admitted mto 
Bavaria. It is admitted that nothing oontribuies so much to the growlih 
of industry and wealth in modem times as the perfect freedom of internal 
industry, and that intimate correspondence among the various parts of 
ihe country, which renders each* the best market for the products of the 
other. How different would have been our present condition had each 
Qouoty been an independent State, jealous of those around it, and anxious 
to exalt itself at their expense I But, until vritbm these few yea^t, this 
was the ^pULOt condition of Germany. 

in 1852, the tariff alliance comprised : 
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PRINCIPAL POSTS. 

DlMTElo, in West Fnisdo, in iat Si" 20' 18" N., long. 18° 3B' E. It la. ritn- 
ated on Itie left bank cnT the Vistula, aboat fear milea &om whare it emptiw Into tint 
■ea. Tbs harbor ia at the mouth of the river. Tbe de[4b of water at ttie mouUi of 
the liTer ia fron 12 to 13 leet ; in the liarbor from 13 to 14 j in tlie met, near tlie 
town, S t(i S fbat 

UxKEL, a oommen;^ town of East Pruasis, ia l«t SG" 41' il" N., loiw. 21o 8* 
11" R Hemel is ritnated on the nortb-eaat aide of the gnat bt^ called Cnrriadia 
Ba^ new ita janctian with the Baltie. The harbn' ia latge asd Baf^ but the bar at 
the month ot the Ourria^ Eat, haa seldom mora tb« II ftc^ and lometimea Mt 
turn than 14 or IS IM; and vetaela tteAWiug over Ifl ftet have freqnenll; to w^ 
kadpart oftharcaigOMin theroadi^ when tbe amdionge fa iodlfibrent. 

SiVRDI, tbe prindpAl oonmiercJal town t^Pruana, on the left tiank of thaOde^ 
about 3S mUee ftom Ita momb, in Iat G3<> 33' 10" K., Itrag. 14° 33' S. Teaadi 
drawing more than eight feet of water, unload bj-liKhtera at the moiitli of the liraK. 
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RUSSIA- 

The Russian empire embraces nearly a half of the surface of Europe. 
It chiefly consists of an enormous plain, being little diversified by rising 
ground, except toward the Urals and the Caucasus, in the S. and £L, and 
m the province of Finland, in the N.W. The northern part of the coun- 
try is a cold and barren region of heaths and marshes ; the central prov- 
inces are rich and fertile ; the southern, mere steppes, or grassy, sandy, 
and salt plains, which afford, however, in their hollows, along the river- 
courses, abundance of excellent pasturage for cattle and horses. The 
population is chiefly agricultural, or nomadic ; and the manu&ctures that 
are to be found in some places are more indebted to the fostering care of 
the government, and the hi^h import duties, or absolute prohibition of 
forei^ wares, than to native enterprise, for their origin and continuance. 
Russia is an immense military power, so far as that depends on the num- 
bers of her armies ; but the want of national wealth is such a drawback 
on military enterprise, as she has not yet been able to overcome. 

EXPORTS AND IMPOBTS, 1851 AND 1854. 





1851. 


1854. 


By the Eoropean frontier 

of the empire, 
The kingdom of Poland, 
Ihe frontiers of Asia, 


Exports. Tmports. 
BaMes d'Arg. Bubles d^Aig. 

79,221,377 78,038,315 
4,852,226 9,015,372 

11,140,293 15,734,836 
2,180,561 949,089 


Exports. ImportsL 
BablM d'Aig. Bubles d*Arg. 

44,075,497 44,906,535 

. 9,446,138 9,518,659 

9,908,018 15,601,827 

1,908,028 331,587 



Total, . . 97,394,457 103,737,612 65,337,681 70,358,608 

The silver ruble of 100 copecs, of the years lYSO to 1762, was worth 
4 francs 61 cent ; that of 1763 to 1807, was worth 4 francs. 







NAVIGATION, 1851 AND 1864L 














1851. 


1 


1854. 
















A 










▼X88KL8. 


TUBKLa. 










ArriTed. 


Departed. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


Ports of the Baltic, 


• 


3,790 


3,781 


473 


463 


« 


u 


White Sea,. 


• 


721 


658 


685 


747 


<( 


u 


Black Sea, . 


• 


2,585 


2,598 


1,183 


1,409 


u 


a 


Caspian Sea, 


• 


227 


305 


.181 


211 



Total, .... 7,323 7,342 2,522 2,830 

The tonnage of the vessels arriving amounted to 579,396 lastes, and 
of the departures, 676,289 lastes, in 1851, and in 1854, 2,684,477 lastes. 

Debt in 1854, 19,539,288 rubles, 29 copecs. 

The origin of the Russians as a distinct branch of the Slavonians, is a 
moot point among archseologists. They seem to have borne at one time 
the name Antes, consisting of several tribes, that formed a sort of con- 
federation. In the ninth century, Ruric, the Varangian, established him- 
self in Novgorod the Great ; and his successors, extending their dominion 
by conquest, established their capital at Kieff, where tlie dynasty reached 
the zemth of its power under Vladimir the Great, who introduced Ghris- 
tianity among his subjects, according to die creed and ritual of the Greek 
Church, A.D. 983. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH RUSSIA, 

Fbok Ootokeb 1, 1830, n> Jult 1, 1660. 
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T. 
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«BT,41B 
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9SS,T34 


3,SIS,SBa 
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Sffi 

■11 


4,189,379 

4ea,r9« 

Ae2,«82 
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l,B0B,»a8 

8,890.345 


U,498 
90,498 

as 

9:2si 


9,100 


81,213 

'£ 

9.M4 
9,013 


«»7 

800 

605 

*'lflS 
858 


|a,afis,T87 

809,667 


B,»8i.se8 

M,07» 
124,118 

in.Mi 


8,840,100 

^.^^ 

BSa,T9S 
7M,88T 

8«Sh 


aa,9S8,aoa 
t,elt,448 

ill 
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1,819,084 

1.61i;5T9 
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^93^ 
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io,Ma 
aiioi 
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7.405 
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8.808 
KlM 
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s 
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(5,(37,033 
M0,1M 


2,BS4,SM 

]aS,7M 
118,473 
I^09S 


8,071,488 
1,B1 1.991 

i,aoo,*so 
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^919 
W,8B4 


18,927,609 

1,802,788 
1 ,581 ,820 
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1,044.^ 
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8,734 


a. 




97,347 
10:0C9 

bIsbi 

9,730 


15,8*8 
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PEOTOIPAL PORTS. 

OiM£§A, a gsBport of Banthem Russia, on the north-weflt coast of the Block Se^ 
between the rivers Dnmater and Bug, in lat 4G= 38' B4" N., long. 30° 13' 23" B, 
The baj or roadstead of Odessa U eztenaive, the water is deep, and the auohcngs 
is good — the bottom being fine Band uid gravel ; it is, however, exposed to the 
sonth-esaterly winds, which rendor it loss safa in winl«r. The port^ whicii is artificial 
being formed of two moles, one of which projects a oonsiderable distance into the 
sea, and has deep water, with room for 300 ^ips. 

PmitaiiTms-, the capital of Euaaia, situated at the (xmfluence of the rirer Neva 
with the eastern extromitf of the Gulf of Finland, in lat 69° 66' 23" K., long. 
30" 18' 16'' a Cronstadt, situated on a small island about twenty tnilee west ot ^ 
Petersburg, may In some measure be considered as the port of the latter. Almost 
all vessels bound for Petersburg tcuch here, and those drawing above eight feet <£ 
water load and unload at Gron^adt — the fi:i>ads being conveyed to the ci^ in li^it- 
era. Tba water to Cronstsidt is ample, there being l^m 34 to 36 feet of water. 



)n .fbreiffn Commereial StaiitHet. fMi> 

SWEDEN ANP NORWAY. 
Sweden uid Norvay together occupy the Scandinariaii peninsuk, 
which coodatB of ■ bn^e maaB of mouniains, falliog abruptlv toward the 
Westera ocean, and in a series of long slopee toward ue East sea. 
More than a third part of the peninsula is more than 2,000 feet aboye 
the level of the sea, and about 3,700 square English miles of its sur&ce 
are within the limits of perpetual snow. Of these elevated and snowy 
re^OQs, nearly S,000 square miles of the latter, and ahnost the whole of 
the fornoer, are in Norway^, The country possesses a great diversity of 
soil and climate, l^e summer of the lomands of Sweden is warm and 
dry, but very short ; the winters are long aitd severe. The climate, 
however, is generally wholesome and iovigorating. like climate of Nor- 
way is ien extreme; not so warm in snnimor, nor ao cold in winter, bnt 
more humid and diangeable than that of Sweden, and generally less 
salubrions. Agriculture and fisheries are the principal employmonia of 
the populaUon. Sweden poesesseB nuues (tf iron of the b^ quality, 
wbicn are wrought with advantage. Sweden and Norw^ form two dis- 
tinct States, wiu separate governments, but are united under one crown. 

COUUBBCB OF BWBDKH. 





Ar 


rivad. 


UK 


and. 


tBiidoU 


MB.MB. 


COOlfT.™. 


^ 
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Norway, . 
Finland, . 


!,aOG 


5B,3B9 


982 


ao,m 


4,033,000 


3,241,000 


1,53a 


18,697 


1,412 


15,096 


1,463,000 


276,000 


Russia, . 


89 


1,201 


18 


951 


305,000 


133,000 


Prasaia, . . 


39T 


17,16'i 


33e 


10,170 


1,166,000 


2,630,000 


Donmark, 


4,416 


86,811 


4,100 


14,035 


2,627,000 


7,101,000 


Heoklenburg, . 


ni 


J,802 


142 


6,953 


32,000 


448,000 


Labec, . 


619 


21,2fil 


462 


19,801 


19,129,000 


4,021,000 




66 


1,369 


33 


1,169 


1,111,000 


406,000 






2,173 


22 


989 


421,000 


321,000 


Hanover A Oldenhurg 


G 


219 




131 


1,000 


38,000 


NBtherlandB, . 


81 


6,935 




1,290 


fl26,000 


1,381,000 


Belginm, . 


27 


3,316 


40 


3,829 


181,000 


389.000 


Croat Srit. k Irelasd, 


1,34T 


125.411 


1,178 


112,623 


9,261,000 


23,093,000 






20,778 


S6j 


40,326 


733,000 


3,035,000 


Spain, . . 


90 


10,313 




8,891 


604,000 


1,081,000 


Portugal, . 


119 


17,669 


82 


1,266 


461,000 


1,393,000 


Italy, 


33 


3,565 


IG 


2,433 


206,000 


357,000 


Gibraltar, 






11 


3,172 




14,000 


Austna, . 






2 


148 




263,000 


Algiers, . . 












363,000 


United SUten . 


26 


V,3i* 


36 


8,885 


3,350,000 


2,113,000 


WB3t ladies, . 


10 


1,26G 






601,000 




Brazil, . . 


S3 


6,087 


31 


4,615 


6,071,000 


626,600 


Amoriea ganerally, 






VI. 


a,iOi 




180,000 


K Indies i. Australia 


13 


V.sio 


20 


3,112 


583,000 


484,000 


Capa of Good Eopa, 






27 


3,607 




316,000 


Total, 


10,848 


418,566 


10,614 


422,168 


62,137,000 


63,810,000 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 

F&ov October 1, 1830, to Jdlt 1, lB6e. 
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IMG- 
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^17,670 
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4il,S»4 
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iT3,8>9 


m,BBs 








'84« 


6,148 
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891 |mT 


8SJ»6 
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9,8M 


HOM.0M 
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1S9I 


TW.BOO 
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MI.S89 
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4jai 
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4^601 


4,3U 


gH 


1,871.648 


47. na 


l,BlBfl«8 


871.845 




:... 


^Ml 


ajsoo 



PBINCIPAL PORTa 

QOTTKHBnsad, or more pTOpeii; OdrnABOita, oa the Boath-west coast of Sweden, 
boidering the Catt^iftt, near uie mauth of ths rtrer Gotha, UL &1° 43' 4" H^ long. 
11° 6V 4&" E. TeMeU do not come np close to the dty, but lie in the river or 
harbor, at a abort distance from the Bbore — goods beb^ coarejed to uid ftont them 
by lijfhtara. The depth of water in the port is 17 feet, and there U no ticlt^ bw, or 
(btHow. 

BiOCEKOLU, the capital of Sweden, sitnated at the junction of Lake Usler with an 
ioket into the Baltic The entrance to Ilia harbor is intricate and dAngeiou^ and 
should cot be attempted without a pilot ; but the harbor itself ia capadous and ex- 
odWl — the largest vessels Ipng in ssiely close to the qmiya. 

Bbbbik, llie Qrst commercial ci^ of Norway, dluated at the bead of* deep bay, 
in Lat. SD° 21' N., and long, fio SD'^B. The baj U inolosed on all sidea by ragged 
rookaaod islands; the water is deep, bat tlie oitnnoe to the town is dlfBoult, and 
needs a pilot. 
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NORWAY. 

Norway (Kingdom of), (Swed. Norrige^ Oennan Norwegen\ a coun- 
try of North Europe, united to the crown of Sweden, and forming the 
N.W. part of the Scandinavian peninsula, capital Christiana. It extends 
from Cape lindesnaes latitude 57° bT 8", to the North Cape, latitude 
71° 10' 3" N., and between longitude 4° 50' and 31° 16' E. 

Owing to the difScultj of tran^rt, all the seats of industry, and the only 
towns, are on the coast, and chiefly on the Gulf of Christiana. Ship-build- 
ing is actively carried on in the ports. In the middle a^es, the commerce 
of Norway consisted exclusively in the exportation of fish, and this is still 
the most important article of trade. Next to this is the export of timber, 
which was commenced by the Butoh in the sixteenth century ; and, lastly, 
the products of the mines and metal forges. The timber exported an- 
nually amounts to 200,000 lastes, value 1,685,000 specie dolkurs. 

OOMMEBCE OF NOBWAY, IN 1868. 



#V\ 1 1 M 'UllTH'Ci 






XNTBRXD. 




OLBAKKD. 




Ycfisels. 


Ck>mmercial lastes.* 


Vessels. Commercial lastes.* 


Sweden, . 


6C9 


8,772 


872^ 


26,984 


Russia, 




669 


ll,768i 


805 


17,271i 


Pruflfda, . 




291 


6,664 


345 


6,531 


Mecklenberg, 




6 


157 


10 


206 


Lubec, 




4 


191i 


4 


50i 


IDenmark, . 




. 3,5'78 


47,497 


3,508 


46,247i 


Altona^ 




128 


3,621i 


67 


l,667i 


Hamburg, . 




83 


3,613i 


19 


566i 


Bremen, . 




107 


3,399 


92 


l,751i 


Oldenburg, 




66 


1,665 


28 


616 


Hanover, . 




249 


6,666i 


264 


6,703 


Netherlajids, 




. 1,010 


62,980 


1,010 


63,064 


Belgium, . 




61 


2,666i 


61 


2,168 


Great Britain, 




. 2,077 


130,244^ 


1,848 


126,900i 


Prance, . 
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58,673 
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74,771i 


Spain, 




72 


4,160i 
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6,602i 


Portugal, . 
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9,367 
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Gibraltar, . 




1 • .... 


* « . • 


1 


35 


Sardinia^ . 




4 
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2 


73 


Roman States, . 




• • • 


• • • 


1 
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8, . 


6 
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10 
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Austria, . 




• • 


• • . 


3 


158i 


Turkey, . 




6 
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4 
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Britiflh Am. Colonies, 


• . • 


• • • 


67 
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U. States of America 


, . 3 
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3 
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West Indies, . 
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Ports nortii-west, 
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Total, 
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35,863 
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rOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE SWEDISH WEST INDIES, 
Frou Octobbb 1, IS20, TO Jdli 1, 1S66. 
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PRINCIPAL ISLAND. ■ 

West Ikdibs. — The island of St. Bartholomew is the only 
tho Swedes in America. It belongs to the Leeward group, and ia sitaftte centrally 
in 17° 60' S. lat., and 62° 52' W. long., distant 12 miiea lh>m St Msrtin, and about 
30 irom St. Chnatophor. It is about eight miles long by fh>m two to three n ' 



Tegular shape, and deeply indented by 



separated by bold and steep rocky accli 
is hilly, but its loftiest elevations are lea 
uid sterile, but has numerous well-culti 



2B square miiea. Capital, Gustavia. The 



ities, of moderate height. In the interior it 
I than 1,000 feet In moat parts it ia barren 
rated valleys. It produces all the staples of 



le West Indies — cotton, sugar, tobacco, indigo, ete , and also Egnum vits enr 
ood. Its only espotta are cattle and some salt Water is scarce, and the i 



by ia Gustavia, the prindpal town, a thriving place. 



Mreign Commercial StaHstiea. 



SPAHf (E9PANA), 
Iberia, HUpania, & cotmtty of 8.W. EurApe, occujiying the grester 
part of tbe Iberiaa pesinaula, sad otbsa termed cotloquially " the Penin- 
BQla," extending between latitude S3° 1' and 43° 46 N., and lon^tnde 
8* 20' E^ and 8° 21' W^ bounded norlt by Mie Bay of Biscay and the 
I^ieneea, which Beparate it from France, east by the Mediterranean, 
BontJi by the Mediterranean and the Straits of GibnJtar, and west by Por- 
tugal and the Atlantic Ocean. Capital, Madrid. The principal islands 
of Spain are the Baleares or Balearic islands, in the Mediterranean ; off 
the coast are the island of Leon, islets in the Bay of Vigo, and others nt 
the mouth of the Ebro. 
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total, . 



8,760 
S,473 
2,974 




Spain is rich in minerals, especially meroory, iron, copper, and lead. 
' The celebrated gold and silver mines of the time of the Romans, hare 
long been abandoned, but mercury ii eztrapted in great abundance from 
(he mines of AJmaden, Lead forms an important brandi of mining in- 
dustry. Coal is found chiefly in the Asturiu, copper, tin, tine, antimony, 
STMnic, and cobalt, are common, and rook salt is abundant in the Hills of 
Cardona. 



J^pain on tie Atlantie. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE TJNITED STATES WITH 
SPAIK ON THE ATLANTIC, 

FBOV OmOBER 1, IBSO, TO JCLT 1, 1856. 
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PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

Cadiz, the principal coinm«rmal dtf nod seaport of SpaiD, on its Boutb-weetorn 
coast, on the rocky and elevated extremi^ of a narrow, low peninania, or tongue 
of land, projecting from (he lata de Leon, N.N.W. about H nautical milea. It is 
sonDunded on alt aides, except the south, where it joins tbe land, b; the tea, and is 
very atrongly fortided. Populatioo in 1837, G8,52B. It is well bull^ and haa, at « 
dis^ce, a veiy atrikiog appearance. Tbe tower or lightbousa of St. Sebastian 
stands on the western side of the city, bemg in lat 36° 31* 7" N., long. 6" 18' 63" 
W. It is a most couaplcuous object to Teasels approaching from tbe Atlandc. Tbe 
light, vrhicb ia 173 Teet high, is of great briUiancy, reTolvea oooe a minute, and in 
fair weather miQ' be seen more than six leagues <^ 

Bay <^ CatUx. — The entranoe to tbia noble baain Ilea between the city and dia 
town and promontc^ of Rota, bearing N.W. by H,, distant about 1} leagues. TlM 
bay is of nrj great extent, aObrding, in most places, good anchorage. The p(Kt ia 
OD tlw aattem dde cf tlM ^, when a luga mde has been ooDstructed. 
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SPAIN. 

Spanish Commercial Policy, — It is the peculiar misfortune of Spain 
that every part of her political system has been alike vicious and objection- 
able. Had her commercial policy been liberal, it would, in some degree, 
have compensated for the defects in the distribution of property and po- 
litical power, and would, no doubt, have given a powerful stimulus to 
industry. But, unluckily, it has been in perfect harmony with her other 
institutions, and was, in all respects, worthy of the favorite seat and 
stronghold of the Inquisition. From the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella down almost to yesterday, the grand ol^ect of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, next to the extirpation of heresy, has been to exclude foreign 
manufactures from the Peninsula, and to preserve a monopoly of its 
markets, as well as of those of the colonies, to the home manufacturers. 
It is, however, almost needless to say, that their efforts to bring about 
this result have been signally unsuccessful. Oppressive taxes, with the 
multiplication of fasts and holy-days, the government monopolies, and the 
badness of the roads and other means of communication, made it impos- 
sible for the Spanish manufacturers, even if they had evinced greater 
enterprise and industry than they have done, to produce manufactured 
articles as cheap as the English, French, and others less unfavorably situ- 
ated. And such being the case, it is plain that the prohibition of certain 
descriptions of commodities, and the oppressive duties laid on others, 
could have no effect except to suppress the legitimate commerce of the 
country, and to throw it wholly, or almost wholly, into tiie hands of 
smugglers. Any one who takes up a map of Spain must be satisfied at 
a glance that it would be impossible for an army of cu^ms officers to 
prevent her being deluged with smuggled products, provided they were 
materially cheaper than her native products ; for, beside her extensive 
sea frontier, they may be introduced by way of France and Portugal, 
and also through the Basque Provinces, which have distinct laws, and 
enjoy an exemption from the commercial code inflicted on the rest of the 
kingdom. We need not, therefore, be surprised that every effort to pre- 
vent the clandestine introduction of foreign products completely failed. 
The severities occasionally iuflicted on the smugglers, instead of abating, 
seems really to have increased, the evil. The contrabuid trade has long 
been a favorite occupation, and has been eagerly followed by the adven- 
turous, the necessitous, and the desperate. It is believed that for nearly 
three centuries from 100,000 to 160,000 individuals have been pretty 
constantly engaged in this occupation ; that is, they have been engaged 
in trampling on the laws, obstructing their officers, and committing acts 
of violence and blood. A few years ago about 3,000 actions were an- 
nually instituted against contrabandistas and others engaged in illicit trade, 
which terminated in the ruin of a vast number of famines ; at the same 
time that the courts of law were filled with perjury, and the country with 
bloody conflicts. And yet these atrocities secured no one object that the 
government had in view. 

Notwithstanding their being absolutely prohibited, Englisb and French 
cotton goods might, in 1848, be bought in every shop in Madrid, and 
generally throus^hout Spain ; tlie former at from 20 to 30 per cent above 
their price in Gibraltar, where they are about as cheap as in Manchester. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE VMrSD STATES WITH 

SPAIN ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

Ebou OcniBXB 1, 1830, TO Jdlt 1, 1866. 
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PBINCIPAl POSTS. 

AuoANT, a aetipon of Spain, in Valenda, laL 38" 30' 41" N., long. 0° 30' W. 
The harbor is opeo and spaoioos, between cape de la Heurta on the north-east, and 
Isla Plana on the south, distant from each other about tea milea. ShipB of conader- 
aUe burden moor from one (burth to one mite from shore, ia from 30 to 40 (set of 
water : they are exposed to aU winds from the EJI.E. to & by W. ; but the holding- 
ground is good, and there is no instance of a ship having been dnven &om hsr 
moorioga in the past twenty years. 

BiBCSLONA, the principal town of Spain on the Mediterranean, in lat il° 23' N.,. 
aod ioog. 3° 10' E. The harbor is naturally bad, and is formed by a mole or Jetty, 
The depth of water within the mole is from IS to 20 feetj but there is a bar between, 
the molo and Moqjni, and which haa frequently not more thou tea f^t Teasel* 
inside the roole are saf^ Luge vesaela have to anchor outside, and are mncb. 
inoommoded by the winds. 

Bilbao, aometiniea inoocreatlf wtittea Bbima, a Bp. aetforiiaibebtjatSmtJt, 
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CANARY ISLANDa 

They lie in the North Atlantic Ocean, between the parallels of lati- 
tude 27** 40' and 29° 30' N., and the meridians of longitude 13° 30' and 
18° 20' W. The names of the seven principal islands, their respective 
'^atesL in English square miles, and their popidation in 1835, are given in 
^e following table : 

xfLAXTDS. Area. Population. 

Teneriffe, 877-7 85,000 

Grand Canary, 758*3 68,000 

Palma^ 718*5 33,000 

Lanzarote, . 323*5 17,400 

^erteventora^ . . . ... . 326*1 13,800 

Gomera, 169.7 11,700 

Hierroi . 82*2 4^400 

Fuerteventura lies nearest to the AMcan coast, the interval being be- 
Ween 50 and 60 miles. Besides these, there are n^any islets, most of 
%hich are iminhabited. The grape disease made its appearance at the 
^Canaries in 1853, and destroyed nearly the whole crop. Previously the 
Itotal annual produce was estimated at about 40,000 pipes, of which 
!25,000 pipes were produced in Teneriffe. Between 8,000 and 9,000 
pipes were exported. The price per pipe on board, ranged from £8 to 
'£20. Some of the wine is distilled into good brandy. Sumach for the 
{tanners, canary-seed, and a litUe flax, are grown. The gardens produce, 
in addition to the vegetables of the English gardens, pumpkins, gourds, 
jjrams (taro), garlic, red-pepper, and the castor-oil plant. The fruit-trees 
jare badly managed, so that the fruit is generally inferior. Here are found 
fruits from every quarter of the globe, including oranges, %s, bananas, 
Uates, pine-apples, pomegranates, papaws, guavas, custard apples, and 
brlckly pears (the fruit of the cactus). There are no cocoa*nut-trees or 
^read-fruit-trees, as Humboldt reports. A littie oil is obtained from the 
jolive, in Grand Canary. Hie agave is abundant, and supplies a material 
for topes, girths, etc. The leaves of the date palm are made into hats 
land ba^ets. A good deal of orchilla lichen is gathered for exportation ; 
land the ice-plant is cultivated for barilla. The sugar manufacture, once 
to largely carried on, has fidlen betoe the American and West Indian 
trade ; the only two existing mills are on Palma. Wine having been for 
some time so littie remunerative, otber things have received attention, the 
chief of which is the cochineal insect^ which feeds on the common cactus 
iOpuntia tuna\ and is now largely, produced on all the islands, land 
formerly occupied by grain and vines, being devoted to its cultivation. 
Hbe insect has not been long introduced, but the cultivation has rapidly 
extended. In 1849, 800,000 pounds were exported, principally to France 
imd England. Since that year, the exports have much increased ; the 
price paid to the Canary exporter, is about one dollar per pound. The 
silkworm is reared to a small extent, chiefly on Palma. Raw silk is ex- 
ported, and some is manitfaotured on the spot into stockings, ribbons, 
^tc. Some linen said woolen stiifls of a coarse kind are made for home 
oonsumption, but the great bulk of the clothing in use is of foreign manti- 
fieusture. The chief exports are wine, cochineal, barilla, and orchula* The 
impcMNB'oanfiist of wod^ 8i^^<3ott<mf a&d iron manu&ctorea, glass, etc 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNfTED STATES WrrH 
TENERTFFE AND THE OANAEIES, 

Fbou Octobbr I, 1S20, TO JULT 1, 1S5G. 
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PBINCIPAL POETS. 

The porta of Santa Craz de Teneril^ Orotaoa, Ciadad Real de los Palmaa, At>»- 
oUTe de Langarole, Puerto de CaLraa, and San SeboEtian, in the Canar; Islands, hftr- 
ing been dedimd iVee byroyal decree, pioclainied on the 10th of October, 18G2, and 
tmmIs cf the Dnited States and thetr cargoes arriTing in said ports being thus 
plaeed on the same fboting with those at fipaio, no diacTimina^g dutf is levied on 
Bpaniidi voesela imd ttaeir cargoes arriTing from Uioee porta in the porta of the 
United States ; provided tbaC on every such arrival the required consular certificate 
be ffled with the collector of the port 

Tbkebiffe, the largest island of the group, lies between Canary and Qomera. It 
is of an irregnlar shape, 60 miles in length, witii an extreme breadth of 3D milee.. 
Hot more than one eeveotb ia coltiTable. A ehaia of moontuns traveraaa the island 
in tbedirectionofiUgrBateEt length, and in the middle of the broadest part liBeatb* 
celebrated peak loc&lly known as the Fioo de Te/de, wMdi, with ila mpports nt 
tgaa, ooonpleanevlj two tUrdsofthe wtxdsiilaad. 
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MANILLA. 

Manilla, tne capital of Laconia, the largest of the Philippine Islands, 
and the principal settlement of the Spaniards in the East, in latitude 
14** 36' 8" N., longitude 120° 63i' E. Population about 100,000, of 
whom from 4,000 to 5,000 may be Europeans. Manilla is built on the 
shore of a spacious bay of the same name, at the mouth of a river, nav- 
igable for small vessels a considerable way into the interior. The 
smaller class of ships anchor in Manilla roads, in 5 &thoms, the north 
bastion bearing N. 37° E., the fishery stakes at the river's mouth N. 18° 
E., distant about a mile ; but large ships anchor at Oavita, about three 
leagues to the southward, where there is a good harbor, well sheltered 
from the W. and S.W. winds. The arsenal is at Cavita, which is de- 
fended by fort St. Philip, the strongest fortress on the islands. The city 
is surrounded by a wall and towers, and some of the bastions are well 
furnished with artiUery. 

Though situated within the tropics, the climate of the Philippines is 
sufficiency temperate ; the only considerable disadvantage under which 
they labor in itm respect being that the principal part of the group 
comes within the range of the tjrphoons. The soil is of very di&rent 
qualities ; but for the most p^ singularly fertile. They are rich in 
mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. It is stated in a statistical 
account of the Philippines, published at Manilla in 1818 and 1810, that 
the entire population of the islands amounted to 2,249,852, of which 
1,376,222 belonged to Luconia. There were, at the period referred to, 
only 2,837 Europeans in the islands, and little more than 6,000 Chinese. 
The natives are sidd to be the most active, bold, and energetic, of any 
belonging to the eastern Archipelago. ^ These people," says a most 
intelligent navigator, '^ appear in no respect inferior to those of Europe. 
They cultivate the earth like men of understanding; are carpenters, 
joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, weavers, masons, etc. I have walked through 
their villages, and found them kind, hospitable, and communicative ; and 
though the Spaniards speak of and treat them with contempt, I per- 
ceivi^ that the vices they attributed to the Indians, ought rather to be 
imputed to the government they have themselves established." — {Voyage 
de M, De la Perouse, c. 15.) 

The principal currency of Manilla consists of Spanish dollars, of 8 
reals and 96 grains ; but South American dollars are also current. The 
weight in use are the Spanish lb., which is nearly 2 per cent htovier 
than the English; the arroba=25^ English lbs. nearly ; the quintal = 
102 lbs. ; and the pecul of 5 arrobas or 1} cwt. English. The coyan 
is a measure for rice, etc., varying from 96 to 135 lbs. According to 
a recent list, there are in Manilla 47 Spanish merchants and 11 foreign 
firms. The Spanish merchants have a chamber of commerce, and a 
joint^tock insurance society. The United States, France, and Belgium 
have consuls, and each of the Canton marine insurance companies has an 
agent here. There are, howeve?, neither fire nor life offices nor agencies ; 
nor is any newspaper, price-current, or other periodical publication issued 
in Manilla. The important articles of export, are sugar, hemp, indijs^o, cigars, 
cotton, cofiee, rice, mother of pearl, and woods. Imports, clothmg, hard* 
ware, furniture, fire-anns, and manu&ctiired articles generally. 
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PBINCIPAL ISLANDS. 
pHiLiPPDis Islands, a large and important group in the AnstJc Archipelago, 
Ibrndiw its northerly divi^on, and, nexi to Cuba, the most valuble colonial ponM- 
riOQ of Spain, cMB9y between lat 5° 32' and 19° 38' S., and long. IIT" and in^a, 
having N. and E. the Pacific ocean, W. the China aea, and S, the aeaa of Sooloo and 
Celebes. Tbera are at least 1,200 ialandB, great and small. Principal islands, Ldzod, 
Uiodanao, and Palawan, with Uindoro, Pana;, Marindique, Negros, Zebn, fiohol, 
Iiojte, Samar, Masbate, and many of lese size. Total area eatimated at 130,000 
sqtuire miles. The Spanish damkiion is slated to ezteud over only 62,148 equare 
uuled. Population, 18CI0, 3,815,878, con^tiDg of Buiopeans, native whites, the Pa- 
puan oegTO race, independent tribes, M^y Indians^ hiJf castes, and Chintae. The 
high temperature and abundauoe of moisture produce a luxuriant v^etation, so that 
they are capable of yiel^ng all kinds of colonial, and probably European produce. 
Bice, nUllet, muw, sugar, indigo, hemp, tobacco, coB^ and cotton are raifed; and 
■ago, cocoa-nuts, bananaa, «»rnTi»jTn»i, betel, etc., an among the prodocta. 
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CUBA, 

The largest and richest oi the West India islands, and the most im- 
portant colony of Spain, was discovered by Columbus on 28th October, 
1492, during his first voyage. It was first called Juana in honor of Prince 
John, son oi Ferdinand and Isabella ; but after Ferdinand's death it le^ 
ceived the name of Femandina. It was subsequently designated San- 
tiago, from the patron saint of Spain ; and still later, Ave Maria, in honor 
of the Virgin. Its present name is that by which it was known among 
the natives at the time of its discovery, it was then divided into nine 
independent principalities, under as many caciques. 

The island of Cuba is long and narrow, somewhat in the form of an 
irregular crescent with its convex side toward the north. It divides the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico into two passages, that to the north-west 
being d2ir leagues wide at the narrowest part, between the points of 
Hicacos in Cuba and Tancha on the Florida coast ; and the south-west 
passage 88 leagues wide between the Cabo de San Antonio of Cuba, and 
the Cabo de Citoche, the most salient extremity of the peninsula of Yu- 
catan. Cuba lies between 14"" and 85'' W. longitude, and 19° and 23° 
N. latitude. Its length, following a curved line through its center, is 
790 miles, and its greatest breadta (from Cape Matemillos to Mota Cove) 
is 107 miles. The area is estimated at 31,468 square miles, or including 
the other small islands attached to it, 32,807 square miles. The coast of 
Cuba is generally low and flat, and is surrounded by numerous islands 
and re^ which render the approach both difficult and dangerous to 
those not acquainted with the proper diannels. Th^ low nature of tbe 
c6ast subjects it to frequent floods and inundations ; and especially on 
the north side of the island there are many large lagunes from which a 
considerable quantity of salt is obtained. No iSand, however, in proper* 
tion to its size, has a greater number of excellent harbors, numy of tnem 
aeoeesible even to ships of the line. 

Commerce with Cuba, — The increase of the trade of tho United States 
with the port of Havana over that of all other nations, notwithstanding 
the bad feeling that has existed between the two countries, is truly won- 
der&l. The Havana Merecmtile Beport of the 7th of August, 1855, 
gives a statement of the number of vessels, their tonnage, and the nations 
to which they belong, which entered the port of Havana during the first 
six months of the ten years last past. The increase in the total tonnage 
for the first six months of the year, from 1846 to 1855, is a trifle more 
than 100 p^ cent. While the American tonnage has increased more 
than 200 per cent., the Spanish and British is nearly stationary. For the 
first six months in 1846, the American tonnage employed in this trade 
was 71,722 ; the Spanish, 55,528; aud the British, 82,969. The total 
number of vessels which enteired that port during the six months endii^ 
July li^ 1855, was 1,080, of a tonnage of 364,933 ; and of these, 570, 
of a tonnage of 231,484, were American; 58,338 Spanish; 32,165 
British. The French tonnage has increased from 1,761, in the first six 
months of 1846, to 8,269, for the same period of 1854, and 23,283, more 
than two thirds of the British, in 1855. In the tonnage of other nations, 
Belgian, Putch, Danish, Bremen, Hamburg, and others, there has been 
no material inorease. 
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PRINCIPAL POET. 

Havika, or HATAtiHAH, on the north ooaat of the noble island of Cuba, of which 
it is the capital, the Mora caatle being, acconling to EamboUlt, in lat 23° 6' 16" 
H., long. 82= 22' 46" W. The population of the city and suburbs is sfud to ba 
(IBBl), little short of 200,000. Id 182T, the resident population amounted b> 
94,023; viz., 46,621 whites, 8,aiE &ee coloied, 16,341 free blacks, 1,010 colored 
slaves, and 22,830 black slaves. The port of Havaaa Is tbe Quest in the West Iit- 
diea, or perhaps in the world. The entranoe is narrow, but the water is ds^L 
without bar or obstrucdon of an7 sort, and within it expands into a magnificent bsf, 
eapalile of aceommodating 1,000 laige ships— vsMoia of the greatest draught of water 
coming dose lo the quajs. The city lies along the entrance to, and on the west tid^ 
of; the bay. From its positiaii, which commands both inlets to the gulf of MeziaiL 
ha great strength, and excellent harbor, Havana ie, in a poUUcal point of view, Ix 
&r the moat Imporlaut maritime station in the West Indies. Aa a oonuueroial d^ 
it also ranks in the first dua. 
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PORTO-RICO. 

The island of Porto-Rico lies in the same latitude as Jamaica. Though 
the smallest of the greater Antilles, it is of very considerable size. Its 
Ibrm is that of a parallelogram ; being about 110 miles in length from 
east to west, with a main breadth of about 38, containiDg an area of 
8,750 square miles. Surface pleasantly diversified with hills and valleys ; 
soil generally fertile. It has, however, suffered much from hurricanes ; 
those of 1742 and 1825 having been particularly destructive. Since the 
breaking up of the old Spanish colonial system, the progress of Porto- 
Rico has hardly been less rapid than that of Cuba. Her population, 
which in 1778 was estimated at 80,650, amounted, according to a census 
taken in 1836, to 357,086, of whom 188,869 were whites, and only 
41,818 slaves. It is obvious from this statement that a large proportion 
of the free inhabitants are colored ; but the law knows no distinction 
between the white and the colored roturier ; and this circumstance, as 
well as the whites being in the habit of freely intermixing with people 
of color, h&s prevented the growth of those prejudices and deep-rooted 
antipathies that prevail between the white and the black and colored 
population in the United States, and in the English and French islands. 
The population is now (1866), probably above 500,000. 

Trade, — Sugar and coffee are by far the greatest articles of export 
Kext to them are molasses, tobacco, cotton, rum, etc. The imports con- 
sist principally of flour, fish, and other articles of provision ; lumber, etc., 
from the United States ; cotton, hardware, macninery, etc., from En- 
gland ; wines, silks, jewelry, perfrimery, etc., from Spain and France ; linen 
m>m the Hanse Towns ; iron from Sweden, etc. Large quantities of 
rice, maize, etc., are raised in the island. The pasture-lands in the north 
and east are superior to any in the West Indies for breeding and fatten- 
ing cattle. 

Previously to 1815, Porto-Rico being excluded from all direct inter- 
course with other countries, excepting Old Spain, was either stationary or 
but slowly progressive, the entire value of the exports in that year hav- 
ing amounted to only 65,274 dollars I But at that epoch a royal decree 
appeared, which exempted the trade between Spain and the Spanish col- 
pmes and Porto-Rico from all duties for 15 years ; and she was then, 
also, permitted to carry on a free trade, under reasonable duties, with other 
countries. 
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Sugar, lbs., 


118,416,300 


Cocoa-nuts, 


40,363 


Gofifee, do. . . . 


12,111,900 


Coooa, lbs., 


9,000 


Tobacco, da 


6,478,100 


Ox horns, no., . 


6,925 


Molasses, hhds., 


45,9*76 


Oranges, M., 


1,669 


Hides, lbs., 


682,700 


Plantains, do., . 


675 


Cotton, da, 


366,600 


Cigars, da. 


. 34,800 


Rom, hhdsl, 


347 


Lignum vitse^ tons, . 


4 


Qzfiii, no., 


5,881 


Logwood, da, . 


178 


Horses and mules, do., 


172 


Pimento, lb&, . 


6,800 


Bay-water, galls., . 


6,161 


Amotto^ da. 


. 7,862 


Oorn, ean^ 


1,429 


Castor Oil, qts., . 


600 
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PRINCapAL PORT. 
Porto Bioo, the capital of the vtkluable Spiuiiah island of the same name, on the 
north Bide of the island, on a peninsula joined to the mun land by a narrow isthnius, 
Jat 18= 29' 10" H., long. 68° Y 2" W. The fortiaoations are very strong. The 
town, wbidi stands oo a pretlf Bteep declivity, is well built, clean, and ixnitaina 
about 12,000 iohabitants. The hailior of Porto Rico haa a striking resemblaace 
to that of Havana, to which it is bat little inferior. The entrance to it, abont 300 
bthoms in width, has the Horo castle on its east side, and is defended on the west 
dde by fbrls erected oo two small islacds. .Within, the harbor expands into a capa- 
cious basin, the depth of water varyiiig from Bvo to ux and seven iathoms. On the 
Bde opposite to the town there are eitenaive saad banks ; but the entrance to the port, 
an well as the port itselfj ia nDobaliucted by any bar or shallow. Long-voyage veo- 
sela, whioh, eiUier tbr convenience or otherwise, shall pass from one port of (he island 
to another, alter being famished with the requlaile permiaaon, must pay at enrj 
port they enter the same doea as £ir a 0^ arriv:^ 
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PORTUGAL. 

Spain and Portnga], thongh they be two difltinot and separately inde- 
pendent kingdoms, form, nevertheless, only one geographical region, em- 
phatically called 'Hhe Peninsula." The country, above the maritime 
lowlands, generally consists of high valleys and table-laftds, separated by 
long ranges of rugged mountains, which extend in an easterly and west- 
erly direction, and terminate with promontories in the Atlantic Ocean, 
while they are connected in the east by their diverging offshoots. The 
climate and natural productions are consequently very various. The 
maritime lowlands on the Mediterranean, and the south-western portion 
of the Atlantic shores, are almost tropical in respect of climate and vege- 
table productions ; but the temperature of the inland regions is cool and 
mild, and generally dry, though the extremes of summer and wint^ are 
exoesfflve. At Madrid, for example, the summer-heat is always so great 
that, according to the Spanish proverb, that city has *^ nine months of 
winter and three of hell T* In addition to silk, tobacco, vines, olives, and 
all the productions of France and Germany, j^e Peninsula produces the 
prange, citron, sugar-cane, cork-tree, dates, figs, and cotton. Wheat is 
the grain noost generaUy cultivated ; barley and rye are next in quan- 
tity ; considerable quantities of maize and rice are also raised, but littie 
of oats and potatoes. Wine, brandy, and wool, are the principal and 
most valuable articles of export. Both kingdoms, however, are in a very 
low estate, in respect of material, commercial, and social well-being. 
Since 1807, they have been undergoing continuJEd political changes and 
revolutions, which seem not yet to have reached their consummation, 
though Portugal is somewhat more settled than Spain. In such circum- 
&t»ices their political importance is almost null, and, in relation to the 
vast natural resources of the country, the population is very small. 

NAViaATION, 1868. 
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5,44*7 
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Portngal, . 
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219 
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42,446 
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United States, . 


136 
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I^'rance, , 


98 


11,741 
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95 
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780 


He^erlandfl^ , 


80 
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88 


8,709 
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Austivii . , 


286 


57,246 


3,391 
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60,125 


3,194 
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COMHEBCE IN 185S AND 1853. 






Teas. 




Imports, Frp/aok 




Sxports, Franoi. 


1852, 


• • 


33,200,570 




13,179,375 


1853, 


• . 


36,346,560 




21,902,862 



The wines which, at the exportation of 1853, were valued at 6,196,680 
francs, were not put in the account of the crop of 1852. The imports of 
wine from Madeira into the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1856, were 23,649 g^ons; and from Portq^ 62,533 gallonek 
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lie 3D, BDd Uie Oical ;eu from UiIb tliae beglna Jaly L 

PRINCIPAl PORT. 

. „ 6' 00" yf. Fopnlo- . 
o about 240,000. The hariior, or rathor read, of Lisbon is one of tbe fliteet Id the 
world, and the qoajB are at osce conrenlent and beautilbL Fort ^ Julian marks 
tbe northern entrance of the Tagua, It ia built on a steep, pn^ecCiog rook. There 
ia a lightbousa in the center, 120 fbet above tbe level of the sea. At the month of 
the Tagua are tvro large baiOia, called the North sod SaaOi Cacbopn There are two 
cbannds Air eulering the river: tbe nort'n or little, and the soulb or groat cbanneL 
On the middle of the South Cachop, about 1^ milea fVom Fort St. Julian, is the Bugio 
Ibrt and lighthouse, the latter bei^ 66 feet in height The leaat depth of vater in 
Uie north channel, on tbe bar, ia ibur ^thorns, and in the south, six. The ontj dan- 
ger in entering the port arises ttom the streagUi of the tide, the ebb running down 
at the rate of seren mileB an hour ; and after heavy luns, the difficulty ct entering 
ia couaiderablj augmented. 
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MADEIRA ISLES. 

Madeira Isles, a group in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Por- 
tugal, from the S. -W. coast of which they are distant 660 miles to S.W. 
They consist of the islands of Madeira and Porto Santo, and the islets 
called the Desertas, situated between 32** 23' 15" and 33** 7' 50" N. 
latitude, and 16° 13' 30" and 16° 38' W. longitude. The largest 
island, Madein^ is 31 miles long and 12 miles broad. Population, 1850, 
108,464. Capital, Funchal. It consists of a mass of volcanic rocks, 
which in Pico Ruivo rise to 6,056 feet in elevation. From the central 
mass steep ridges extend to the coast, where they form precipices of 
1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. The only plains are a small portion of 
the W. coast, and the table-land of Paul de Serra in the interior. The 
roads are very steep, and unfit for carriages. Oxen are the only beasts 
of draught, and ponies are used in traveling. Climate remarkably 
equable, and celebrated for its salubrity, on which account numerous 
visitors, afflicted with disease of the lungs, constantly resort to Madeira. 
The soil, which on the S. side extends two miles and a half inland, is 
well watered, and extremely productive. Sugar, once extensively cul- 
tivated, is now neglected. Coffee is grown of superior quality, and the 
arrow-root is excellent. The orange, banana, and guava, are abundant 
Wheat, maize, beans, and barley, are cultivated to a small extent, but 
quite insufficient for home consumption. The failure of the potato, 
K>rmerly the chief support of the population of the villages and remote 
districts, has added to the existing distress, and the condition of the 
lower orders is that of squalid poverty. Madeira was settled by the 
Portuguese in 1431. 

It is said that plants of the vine were conveyed from Crete to Ma- 
deira in 1421, and have since succeeded extremely well. There is con- 
siderable difference in the flavor and other qualities of the wines of 
Madeira ; the best are produced on the south side of the island. The 
method of cultivation most generally followed is to trench the ground 
from three to seven and seven to nine feet deep, according to the nature 
of the soil, and lay a quantity of loose and stony earth at the bottom, 
to prevent the roots from reacning the clayey soil beneath, which would 
otherwise oppose their growth. The ground is watered three times if 
the summer has been very dry, the sluices being left open until the 
ground is pretty well saturated ; the less the ground is watered, the 
stronger the wine, but the quantitv is diminished in proportion. The 
vines are found to bear fruit as high as 2,700 feet, but no wine can be 
made from it. 

Adjacent to Madeira is the island of Porto Santo, about six miles lonff, 
and two and a half broad. It is high and rocky, composed principal^ 
of sand-stone, and a calcareous tuffa of a greenish gray color. The 
vine is cultivated in considerable quantities, and the soU jdelds good 
crops of wheat, Indian com, barley, and beans. The population is es- 
timated at 1,400, and there are 300 militia. It possesses a good road- 
stead, but the landings-place is bad. The Desertas are small, uninhabited 
islands, which, with Sladeira and Porto Santo, form the group called the 
Mflde^^*a*. 
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AZORES. 

Azores, or Western Islands. — These form a range, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, extending in an oblique line from N.W. to S.E., between 
a^"" and 40"^ N. latitude, and 25"" and 82'' W. longitude. It has been n 
subject of some controversy among geographers, to what division of the 
glooe they ought to be referred ; but they are now generally considered 
as pertaimng to £urope. 

It does not appear that the ancients bad any knowledge of the Azoi'es, 
or any group in this sea, except the Canaries, to which they finally ap- 
plied the celebrated appellation of the Fortunate Islands. But the 
Arabian geographers, Edrisi and Ibn al Vardi, describe, after the Ca- 
naries, nine other Islands in the Western Ocean. That these were the 
Azores is highly pobable, since their number is exactly nine ; and be- 
cause a species of hawk is specially noticed by these writers as existing 
there in great abundance — a circumstance mat ^aflerward appeared to 
the Portuguese so remarkable, that they gave them the name of Azores, 
or Hawk ulands. The climate in which they are placed also xxak&A 
them north of the Canaries. Some other coincidences also might be 
pointed out; and, upon the whole, there appears no reason to doubt 
that the Azores are really the nine islands enumerated by the Arabians. 
The Arabian writers represent them as having been populous, and as 
having contained cities of some magnitude ; but they state that the in- 
habitants had been greatly reduced by intestine warfare. At the time 
of their discovery, they were uninhabited, and covered with forests and 
underwood, which have now entirely disappeared. 

The first European discovery of this group is claimed by the Flemings. 
A Flemish merchant named Van der Berg, is reported, in sailing from 
Lisbon, to have been driven upon these shores in the year 1430. The 
intelligence soon reached the court of Lisbon, where it excited con- 
siderable interest ; and the navigator Cabral was sent to prosecute the 
discovery. In 1459 the islands began to be planted and colonized, and 
in so fertile a soil the inhabitants rapidly multiplied. In 1580 they fell, 
with the other Portuguese territories, under the dominion of Spain. At 
this tame the Azores were the grand rendezvous in the voyage home- 
ward of the fleets, which came laden with the wealth of both the In- 
dies. Hence they became a theater of that m^time warfare which was 
carried on with such spirit by the English under Queen Elizabeth against 
the peninsular powers. In 1586 Sir Walter Raleigh equipped two pin- 
naces of 35 and 40 tons, the command of which he gave to Captain 
Whiddon. Having taken two or three prizes, they fell in, off St Michael, 
with the great fleet of Spanish galleons, consisting of 24 sail, two of them 
caracks of 1,000 or 1,200 tons. They attacked them, however, without 
hesitation, hoping to cut off some straggling member of this great body, 
but were unable to make any impression upon it. In 1587 Sir Francis 
Drake, after having swept the harbor of Cadiz, sailed for the Azores, 
where he took an East Lidia catack, richly laden, and the first that had 
ever Men into the hands of the English. In 1589 the Earl of Cumber- 
land fitted out a squadron, sailed for the Azores, and made numerous 
prizes. 
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PRINCIPAL ISLANDa 

Fayal in the most frequenteil of eH the iaUnds after SL Michael, as it has one of 
the best harboTv in the Azorei, and lies directl? in the track of vessels Umt are 
cros^i; the Atlantic in ta\j direction. Its principal town ia Tilla de Horta. Gap- 
taia Odok fbund that all scnts of fresh proviaioDa might be obtained there ; the bnl- 
loakB and tu^ are good, but the sheep small and poor. The town is defended t^ 
two casUes and a 'wall, both in decajr, and aerriiig ratlier for show than strength. 
The d^ contains two contents for monks and three for nmia, with eight churches. 
TTieee are the onlj good buildbgs in it, no other having glass wmdowa The hay 
ia two miles in length tmd three quarters of a mile in bmidth, and the depth of water 
from 6 to 20 &thoms. ThoD|i^ a gxA road, it ia not altogether free from danger in 
aS.W. and aE. vrindsL Population, 23.000. 

Pica — A considerable quantity of wine is exported from Fayal, under the impel- 
lation of Fayal vrine^ but reallf the produce of Siaa, one of the most remarkable <if 
the Azores. Population, 26,000. 
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LIBERIA, 

The treaty concluded in 1852 between France and the Republic of 
Liberia was finally ratified in the year 1856. The independence of 
the Republic was recognized successively by the United States, England, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Brazil, irom 1847 to 1854. To this list France 
has at last added her name by the late treaty. 

The original colony of Liberia was founded by the American Colon- 
ization Society, under the direction of its first president, Mr. Finley. It 
is situated at the northern extremity of the coast of Guinea, and is about 
370 miles in length. Its capital, Monrovia, is on the former site of the 
principal slave market on this part of the African coast, and stands as a 
Jiving protest against the slave-trade, in the abolition of which the colony 
has been largely instrumental. « 

In February, 1820, the first shipload of emigrants left New York for 
the coast of Guinea. They were eighty in number — ^forming twenty- 
five femilies — ^under the care of three citizens of the United States, a 
clergyman, a lawyer, and a physician. In 1847, Liberia emerged from 
its dependent colonial condition, and became an independent State. In 
1854, it contained a population of about twelve thousand black colonists, 
chiefly Americans, and from one hundred and forty to one hundred and 
fifty thousand natives, whose social and religious condition is far in ad- 
vance of that of their blood-thirsty and idolatrous ancestors. 

The capital is now a flourishing maritime city, having a fort, a light- 
house, a commercial market, a small marine, and schools, churches, 
newspapers, charitable associations, and other institutions similar to those 
in the United States. The sixth article of the Constitution of the Re- 
public declares that, inasmuch as the essential object of its foundation 
was to open an asylum for the scattered and oppressed children of 
Africa, and, at the same time, to regenerate the people of the vast con- 
tinent of Africa, yet enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, none but 
persons of color will be allowed to become citizens of the Republic. 

The exports of Liberia, consisting chiefly of palm-oil, logwood and 
other dye-woods, which are transported to England and the United 
States, amount to about a million dollars annually. Beside all the usual 
tropical productions, it produces Indian com, rice, the potato, sugar, 
coflee, and cotton. &old is also found in considerable quantities. The 
cottOD of Liberia, which has been highly approved in the Manchester 
market, has lately attracted much attention, and its probably successful 
cultivation promises to exert a most important influence on the future of 
the Republic. A communication from a highly respectable and reliable 
source recently appeared in the NatUmal Intelligencer^ the writer of 
which save a decided preference to the cotton of Liberia over that of 
Brazil, m pdbt of quality, cheapness of production^ and facility of trans- 
portation to market The subject deserves further and full invest^ation. 

Considered simply as an experiment in practical benevolence, Liberia 
deserves and will receive the protection Gi the great Powers of the 
world. Whether or not it be destined, as some have thought, to work 
out the solution of the vexed question of slavery in the United States, 
it will yet gain the great glory of redeeming from barbarism and idol- 
atry many millions of the human race. 
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PEINCIPAL ISLAJilDS. 
Cafb Tebd IsiiAims are mloated 339 miles west of Cape Terd, between bt 
14° 46' and llo 13' N., and long. 22° 4S' and 38'" 36' W. ThB Arohipelago oon- 
Biats of the Mowing ten islands: Sal, Boavisto, Uajo, SantiagD (St Jamee), the 
largea^ Forgo, Srara, Grande, Bombo, SL Mcolilo, and St. LnziAi and Ibur isleti, 
Bnijico, Razo, BL Yioente, and St. Antio. Area ea^mated at 1,6S0 eqmre mileB. 
Population in 18S0, 86,138. The white population, in the whole Archipelago ia to 
the colored as one to twan^. The suites of the islands is in general mountain- 
ous, and some of their peaks have a considerable elevation. The Tolcano of F(^ w 
9,161 feet in height The soil is extremelj Tatioua, but inottly fertile ; the sbBrooa 
irf treea and the scarcity of water, are tbe causes of frequent and severe digt w aa. 
Obitf vegetable pioducts, maize, rice, and French beene. CoETee, introdDoed in 
ITSO, bu coDjpletel; suooeedad ; the cotton shrnb is im^aona ; indigo grows w^ 
and tobacco ia cultivated in some of the ialamU; lilfle giigai is yowa, ud wiM, 
of inferior qooUtr; tropUal frnila are aibiindanfc 
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ITALY. 

The Italian peninsnia possesses a remarkably well defined boundary, 
not merely in its long line of sea coasts, but also in the Alps, which 
separate its northern provinces from France, Switzerland, and Germany ; 
not forming, however, such an impassable frontier as to have saved the 
country from the invasion and domination of the northern races. In the 
north, the Alps and the Apennines inclose between them the rich plains 
of Lombardy, drabed by the Po and its numerous tributaries. Further 
south, the peninsula consists of a long hill country traversed by the 
Apennines, and bordered by maritime valleys and plains, which are gen- 
waUy more extensive towaid the Tuscan than toward the Adriatic Sea. 
Hie south-western portions of Tuscany and the Roman States, called the 
Maremma, are rendered almost uninhabitable in summer by the preval- 
ence of malaria. They are likewise marshy, and in consequence left 
almost uncultivated ; they feed, nevertheless, large herds of beeves and 
buffiiloes. The cliniate of Italy is humid and not generally salubrious, 
for while the northern regions are exposed to frequent piercingly-cold 
blasts from the snow-capped moxmtains, the southern provinces are op- 
pressed by sultry winds that seem to blow from the Amcan deserts, and 
are often loaded with an impalpable dust. The natural productions are, 
however, rich and various. Eveiy thing that grows in France and Spain 
grows at least equally well in Italy, and the people of the northern prov- 
inces, especially Lombardy, are sufScientl^ industrious. The country 
has long been divided among a number of petty princes, and oppressed 
by the heavy weight of botii spiritual and political despotism. The peo- 
ple, nevertheless, by their talent and industry, have kept their country in 
a natively more respectable position than those of tiie Spanish penin- 
•nla ; and the example set by the introduction of liberal principles and 
pactices in the States of the King of Sardinia is not likely to remain 

% without effect on the other States. 

The commerce of Italy has suffered from the derangement of the gov- 
ernment ; and although mvorably situated for a large trade, the merchant 
marine is small, and confined almost entirely to coasting vessels. 

The valae of the imports in 1852, was, .... 10,218,426 scuda 

" " exports " " .... 10,474,013 " 

The Scado— $1.08 of United States currency. 

yALUE OF THE IMPOSTS AND EXPOBTS OF LEOHOBN. 
Tmt ending October, Imports, France. Exporte, France. 

1852, 86,520,000 54,800,000 

1853 115,400,000 71,220,000 

1855, 142,260,000 

NAVIGATION OF THE P0BT8 OlP CIVITA-yECGHIA, AND OF ANCONA 0868). 

VBSBLA. Entered. Tonnage. Grew. Cleared. Tonnage. Crev. 

Roman, . . 1,080 67,096 7,439 1,082 66,679 7,393 

Ite^gn, . . 1,231 187,728 20,117 1,210 185,313 19,729 

Tbta], . 2,311 254^824 27,556 2,292 251,992 27,122 

Hie mercantile marine nombered at the close of the year 1854, 1,893 
yessels (of which 210 were vessels of war), having a total tonnage of 
31,637, with 9,711 meou 
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PRraOIPAl PORTS. 

Genoa, b maritime d^ of Italj. It is titnatad at the bottom oftheextenmTe ^olf 
to which it gires ita name, the B^lhoosa being in lat 44" 24' 40" N., long, 8* 26' 
Gfi" K The baibor \a iemidroolar, the diameter being about 6,000 feet It ta 
Ibrmed of two gigantic moles, having oppoaiCe directionn. There is no diffloult^ tn 
entering the harbor, the ground being clean, and plentf of water. Ships somelimw 
anchor without the harbor, in 60 to 100 foot of water. The south-weat winds ooe»- 
aioD heavy Bwells, but the bottom is claj, and holds weU. 

LsaHaoN, a seaport of Italy, in Tuscany, lat 13° 33' B" N., long. 10° 16' 46" B. 
Iiegbom bais an outer harbor, protected by a Bne mole, running upward of balf a 
mile into the sea, and a small imier harbor or basin. The water in the harbor U 
rather shallow, varying S-om 8 feet m tbe inner basin to 18 or 19 feet at the end of 
the m<de. Biie of tiia tide about 14 inches. Tho roadstead outsde has more water 
and good holding-ground. 
■Nafus, a dty of Italy, bt. U" BO' 12" N., Vm^ W 14' IB'' B. 
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SARDINIA. 

AlmoBt an the trade of Sardinia is carried on by strangers ; and even 
the jSsh on its coast and in its harbors is caught by Sicilians, Neapolitans, 
Tuscans, and Qenoese* Com is the principal article of export. In good 
years, the exports from the whole isl^d may amomit to 400,000 starelH, 
or about 500,000 bushels of wheat, 200,000 starelli of barley, 6,000 ditto 
of maize, 100,000 ditto of beans, 200,000 ditto of {>eas, and 1,000 ditto 
of lentils. The culture of vines is gradually becoming of more import* 
ance; and about 3,500 Catalan pipes are exported, principally from 
Alghero and Ogliastro. Cheese is an important object in the rural econ- 
omy of Sardinia, and considerable quantities are e3n)orted. Salt is a royal 
monopoly and a£fords a considerable revenue. Until recentiy, Sweden 
drew almost all her supplies of this important necessary from Sardinia, 
and it ccmtinues to be exported in considerable quantities, ilax, linseed, 
hides, oil, saffron, rags, al<]^uifoux, etc., are among the articles of export. 
The tunny and coraffishenes employ a good many hands ; but, as already 
observed, they are almost wholly managed by foreigners. 

Almost every article of dressy whether for the gentry or tiie peasantry, 
is imported. Soap, stationery, glass, earth^wai^, and furniture, as well 
as sugar, coffee, drugs, etc., are also supplied by foreigners ; and not- 
with^mding the Sards possess many rich mines, several of which were 
successfully wrought in antiquity, they import aU their iron and steel. 
The only manufactures carried on in tne island are those of gunpowder, 
salt, tobacco, and woolen oa^ 

ACCOUNT OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PSINGIPAL ABTICLES EXPORTED FBOM 
THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA TO FOBEiaN COUNTBIES IN 1849, ISCiO, AND 1851. 

QVAHTlTUBb 



I * , 



MKncLEB, 1840. 1890. 1661. 

BariUa, cwts., ....... 862 427 2 

Bones, cwts., 8,636 9,253 6,856 

BuUock8,na, 2,763 1,430 211 

Calves, no., 70 93 19 

Cheese, cwti^ 29,680 25,606 24,986 

Coik-wood, cwts^ 2,168 6,782 3,819 

Cows, steers, and bulls^ na, .... 674 466 394 

Firewood, cwts., 3,788 1,608 677 

Fruit, fresh, cwts., ...... 732 868 79 

GkMits, sheep, and lambs, no., . • . • 232 694 237 

Grain, cwts., . . . . . . . 1,723 567 2,494 

Lead ore, cwts., 8,701 4^296 16*497 

Oliye dl, imperial galloDs, .... 6,390 49 .... 

Bki^ cwts., . . ... . . 17,664 41,097 1,630 

Timber, oak, 'TaL lire, 10,220 668 67,712 

Tunny fish, cwts., 2,339 2,647 2,839 

Wine, imperial gaUoDS, 47,761 269,402 19,743 

But salt, of which the export may be estimated at 14,000 or 15,000 
tons a year, is excluded from this taUe, on which, indeed, but little reli- 
ance can be placed. 

These statements sufficiently show that the commerce of Sardinia is 
yery far from being what might naturally be expected from her extent, 
ferolitj, admirable situation, and l3a» excellence <h her many harbors. 



FOREiaN COMMERCE OF THE UOTTED STATES 

WITH BABDINIA, 

Tatat Ocrons 1, ISO, to Jult 1, ISHi 



Y.AM 


BXPOETB. 


IMFOKTa 


Id BtilliDD Aspects. 


TOITGB CL-D. 1 


DoKBTia 


FOBTO^ 


Tire.L. 


TOT.1. 


BiroR. 


lHra.r. 


Ann. 


Fc* 


1S4S 
IMS 

TotMl, 

i 




18,370 

8e,is« 


•as 

ffiS 

MT.WS 
183.W9 
4SS.8M 
»IM,MO 


Ilif^M 




Iijoo 

4Mr6 


s 

litis 


■a 

IS 

Lin 

!S 

fl,9M 


18,111,460 
810,983 

TS9,ai» 


JIB,I8S 

W,»l 

2^020 
143,8*1 
flO,!lfll 


a,84a,aia 
s»n,S89 

811,«S 


m,88B 

.as 

811,178 




48,«0 

:::: 

.... 


di,3ei 
liCssi 


11.6<8 

s,en 

1.018 



■ monlhi ta Jima SO, ud the Used jati tram tU> Urns b«ghu /nljr L 

PBINCIPAI POBT. 

Caqlubi, the eaaitsi of Sardinia, on the north-east eibote of a s^dona btj on 
the south ooast of tha idaiid, lat. 390 12' 13" N., Ion. B° 1' M" B. PopnJatiou In 
ISGD, 30,000 (F) The oitr Btacds od a riong gronnd, and has an Impoaiiig effect 
Hum the ae^ The public boOdiogfi and cbuidies ara muaerons, and some cf than 
ndendid; bnt the sbeets axe, for the moat part, nairow, steeps and flltb;. The 
Gulf of CaKliari extends ftom Pola on the west, to Cape Garbonara on the eait, a 
distanoe of about 24 miles acroas, and about 12 in depth, irith good anchorage 
everywhere after getting into soundings. A mole prcjects from the Pratlqae offlO^ 
and ships osuall; he about 1 mile south-west by soatli from i^ in S or 8 Mhoms 
water, on an excellent bottom of mud. There is a very conrenient pier haibor at 
the Booth angle of the tower wall, capable of contabilog 14 or 10 T«ssels c^ a 
tolerable mze, beside small craft. Alti^ther Cagliaii is one of the best and saftat 
ports in the Itedll^Taiiean. Yessels belonging to FV^'ii^ aie admitted by treaQr 
into the ports of the United States on the some terms as American v^ffiela, with the 
produce or manu&ctaree of th^ own or any other country. 

Within the last I^w years some very important changes for the better have bom 
intrcdnced into the island, and some of the worst of the abuses generally noUoed 
have been obviated. In 1836, in pureucmce of inquiries previouBly oommenced, 
fendsl jurisdiotions were completely aboUshed ; and since then the feudal system haa 
been wholly anhverted. And i^ as is to be hoped, government follow up the ay- 
lightened oonrBO of policy on which it has entered, by givii^ freedom to commerae^ 
the probabOity is, that the island will, at no very remote period, recover a U/rga 
share of its anoient prosperi^. Acoor^ng to a law passed in 1839, sB lands woe 
declared to be the property of individuals, communes, at the crown ; the latter bs- 
coming Che possessor of sll waste lands, or those to wmcA ndther private partiea nor 
oommnnea oould show soy title. Lands whioh had been cultivated or applied to 
nse, whether inclosed or not, were assigned in perpetuity to the occapl^ midis- 
torbed poBseemon being held to conf^ a suffitnent right to the properly in tiie 
absence of any other title [ those whose interests were at all affected by the new 
cbsngee reotived compensalion in money or lands, or by an assignment of puUic 
flitided property. The king sobstitutod himself in the place of l^e barons; he todc 
an the nodal rents into his own hands; and tbeir value being estiiaated at tweo^ 
yean' pnrdiase, public securities to that amount bearing five per cent inters^ 
wBamadeover to thenobleainezdiaiige fbr thor deprived privileges. 
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SICILY. 

Tbinacria anp Sicilia, the largest and finest island in the Mediter- 
ranean, between latitude 36"* 36' and dS"" 18' N^ and longitude 12'' 25' 
and 15^ 40' K, separated on the N.E, from south Italy by the Strmta of 
Messina, 2 miles broad, and forming the Daminii al-di-la di Faro, or 
the territory ** beyond the strait" of the kin^om of the " Two Sicilies." 
Shape, triangular; length, K to W., 185 miles; greatest breedth N. to 
S. along its £. coast 120 miles. The papyrus, sugar-cane, date, palm, 
and olJ^er tropical products ripen at a hidight of 600 feet ; evergreens 
flonrish at 2,000 feet ; oak and chestnut woods coyer the mountain sides 
to the height of 4,000 feet ; wheat thrives at 4,500 feet, and beech woods 
prevail to 6,000 feet in elevation. Under the Romans, Sicily was con- 
sidered the granary of Italy, but owing to oppressive exactions and re- 
strictions, there are few countries in which agriculture is so ill conducted ; 
and it is stated that instead of com, neariy one third of the population 
derive their subsistence mainly from the fruit of the Indian fig, a species 
of cactus, which grows wild in profrision. Other chief crops are beans, 
pulse, maize, rice, olive oil, oranges, lemons, abnonds, and other fruits, 
potatoes, tobacco, fiax, hemp, sumach, liquorice, and manna. 

Vessels belonging to the Two Sicilies, are admitted into the ports of 
the United States on the same terms as American vessels, only when 
laden with the home produce or home manu&ctures. 



COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIESl 









SMX 


■SEn. 


OLXABZD. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Vessels. 


-1 

Tons. 


Vessels. 


— --\ 
Tons. 


Austria^ 


5,206,304 


488,866 


960 


69,504 


859 


59,309 


Denmark, . 


• • • . 


. . • • 


6 


1,308 


1 


163 


Modena^ . 


• « • • 


• • ■ • 


3 


161 


3 


267 


Boman States, . 


'74,608 


600,167 


545 


22,787 


577 


23,422 


Spain, 


3,734,826 


• • • • 


12 


2,160 


6 


868 


United States, . 


1,283,216 


547,477 


8 


2,807 


17 


5,153 


France, 


10,283,455 


14,752,017 


383 


101,886 


395 


103,759 


Great Britain, . 


19,144,604 


12,607,584 


279 


53,943 


200 


43,430 


Greece, 


1,069,304 


79,695 


21 


1,703 


12 


1,239 


Holland, . 


4,2'76,20'7 


256,171 


27 


6,242 


14 


•2,727 


Ionian Islands, . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


91 


4^781 


61 


3,213 


Sweden & Norway 


, 540,000 


. • • • 


14 


2,960 


6 


1,525 


Bussia^ 


26,282,407 


275,738 


9 


2,727 


12 


3,214 


Tuscany, . 


3,023,807 


3,899,936 


123 


12,091 


65 


5,300 


Turkey, . 


2,768,260 


136,702 


7 


1,441 


20 


6,577 


Sardinia^ . 


2,460,871 


3,006,882 


210 


31,188 


254 


36,651 


Prussia 


• • • • 


• . . • 


3 


1,146 


2 


778 


Tunis, 


• a • • 


• • • . 


11 


1,263 


10 


1,036 


All others^ 


122,609 
80,270,478 


66,604 
36,717,739 


• • 
2,712 


. . • • 


2,514 


• • • • 


Total, francs, 


320,088 


297,631 






SfilFPINa IN 1864 














Vessels. 






Tons. 


Ckmtinent, 


• • 4 


• • 


10,863 






202,318 


TwoSidUes, . 


^ • 


. • 


2,031 






47,438 



Total, 



12,894 



249,766 



iSM^. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH 8ICILT, 

FxOH OOTOBXB 1, 1S30, TO JlILT I, IBBS. 
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]985 
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s^aST 


874,018 
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1BS4 


i4fl;is8 


«,n4 


Ua,3«T 


04S.OH> 






l,4liT 


S^U8 






a,8T7 


Bl,4« 


411,969 






1,830 


I,ll» 




M^BBS 


41,813 


47.B« 


m,m 




K.m 


1.0H 


1^ 




i3S,m 




8IT,06» 


399,931 
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fM 
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8«.M8 


BST.ltO 


349.323 
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1,003 


1^ 


tmm 


w».;m 


9a8,T8S 


S,M8,7M 




91,708 


8,B3«1 


U,S>8 




4!4.4TI) 


11,B8B 


moKi 


SS8,«t7 




14,M0 


1,918 


*Mf 




*9i,a6i 


iBs,Tflr 


4sa.«A8 


389,419 






1^272 


I^ 


IBW" 


SS,5BS 


ai,8Ti 


H*M 


m,M4 




4,109 


563 


W 




I6,asi 


S7e,6e3 


8*4.816 


482,778 






1,043 


8,SM 




tSws 


sBi.saT 


403.398 


Se9,4S8 






448 


im 




8l9,«l 


M9,8ltl 


tn,m 


B13,»S 






m 


MIS 


IMT 


M,B9B 


T,aH 


Hill 


339,938 






1,438 






1T,-M 


»,OTa 


Et.B39 


318.999 




4^3 


\ii 


SM 




ftt.llKI 


i,BM 


*9,218 


380,344 






1.838 




ToUl, 


aufin 


]8,0M 


(8.M1 


£21.399 




aiiis 


8,3*1 


1,«8> 


|I,BM,153 


i,a(».iaj 


I!,BM,84» 


B,aS!*,5Sl 




«,S11 


18,388 


9M0T 


ISSI 


4r,H8 


8.19a 


o.m 


833,994 






2343 


1,911 


IBM 


180.381 


sS'mR 


M,na» 
IfiMW 


SSI 




SftOM 


fl.609 


fl,48T 


1164 


IM4,1M 


IS.KOO 


»in.ui 


9.^9,900 






b;8M 


8.718 


18B5 


»>I,TM 


448, see 


0B1.4T6 


i,iie,ne 




4879 


4.SM 






»OS,KS 


TS,IM 


mtf.m 


i,4»5.nas 






5m 


1,B21 




*>IIM>lll> 


tojW 


W,<uidtt.* 


IwayeHfri 


nnthtotln 


MbK^J 


uljL 





PRINCIPAL POET. 

Palxbho, anciently Pahokhds, a large d^ and seaport the cajatei of the ooUe 
island of ^cdly, on the north coa«t of which it is Bitttaled, the ^hthooae betog in 
lat 38° 8' IS" N., long. IS" 21' 66" B. Papulation, 170,000. The bay of Palenno 
ii abcmt Qto miles in depth, the city bebg utoated on ite Bonth-weet sboro. A Siw 
ladie, AiUy one quarter of a mile in lengUi, having a li^thouse siid battery at ita 
extremity, projecting in a southerly direction ftxim Qie anenal mto nine or (en fUb- 
oma of water, fbrming a oonvenient port, capable of containing a great number of 
Tessda. Tbia immense work cost about £1,000,000 sterling in Iti construction ; but 
the lighthouse, though a splendid structure, is said to be very iil lighted. Than is 
BO inner port, which Is reserved fbr the ose of the aiaenal. Bbjpa that do not meao 
to go within the mole may anchor about half a mile ftom i^ in from 16 (o aa fath nm^ 
mole light bearing N.W. J W. A heavy sea sometimes roils Into the bay, tiut no 
danger need be appiebended by siiipB properly (band in ttncbors and diain cablea. 
Ingoing mto the bay, it is necessaiy to keep clear of die nets of the tunny Qsheiy, Sx 
th(^ are 90 Btmng and well moored, as to be capable of arrestiDg a ship mider aiul. 

Money. — ^ce ISIS, thecoma of ^dlyhave been the same as £ose <a Naples, their 
luunea only difleriog. The ducat ■« 3s. 5-id. sterling, is aubdiinded into 100 b»- 
jocchi and 10 picdoli; but accounts are still gener^y kept in onde, tari^ and 
granl: 20 grani ^ 1 taro; 30 tari ^ 1 onda; the onda ^ 3 dncats; and 1 oa> 
lino ofKapIes^ I taro of Scily. The Spanish dollar is cutrent at 12 tari 8 graiiL 

WeigJiU—lOO Sicilian pounds of IS ounces — TO lbs. avoirdupois — 8611 tbt 
Troy— 3I-T6kilog.— 64'23 1bB.of Amaterdam — 6B-68 1bs. of Hamburg. 

Msamra. — The Mima grossa — 9'18 Winchester bushels ; the salma geivenls •— 
WS Winchester bushels, 
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AUSTRIA, 

Trieste, a city and seaport of the AnBtrian dominions, the capital of a 
district of Blyria, situated near the K. E. extremity of the Gulf of 
Venice, latitude of lighthouse 46° 38' 6" N., longitude 13** 46' 6" 
B. Population, in 1850-1, of the city only, 50,000, and including the 
district comprised within the limits of the free port, 82,506. It is di* 
?ided into the old and new towns. The former is built upon elevated 
ground ; the latter, which is lower down, is laid out with great regu- 
uuity, and is partly intersected by a canal, into which vessels not drawmg 
more than 9 or 10 feet water enter to load and unload. 

Harbor, — ^The harbor of Trieste, though rather limited in size, is easy 
of access and convenient. It is protected from the southerly gales by the 
Molo Teresiano, so called from the Empress Maria Theresa^ at the ex* 
tremity of which the new lighthouse, mentioned above, has been con- 
structed. The port, with a mole, forms a crescent, li miles in lengthy 
bdng a continued quay, faced with hewn stone, with stairs and jetties for 
the convenience of embarkation. On the north side of the port is a dock 
or harbor, appropriated exclusively for vessels pfenning quarantine. 
It is walled round, and is frimishea with hotels, warehouses, and every 
sort of accommodation required for the use of passengers and goods. 
Ships undet 300 tons burden lie close to the quays ; those of greater 
size mck>ring a littie further out 

The principal defects of the port are, its limited size, and its being ex- 
posed to the N. W. winds, which sometimes blow with much violence, 
and throw in a heavy sea. 



GOHMEBCE OF TBIESTE AND VENICE FOB THE YEAR 1851 
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VENICE. 
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OOVHTlUJOBb 


yesB/biB, 


XOIW. 


VeflselB 


XWOB. 


YeBselfe. xohb. 


YeMek. -xom. 


American, . 


55 


26,007 


56 


28,981 


8 


2,749 


7 


2,445 


Baose Towns, 


29 


5,753 


30 


6,733 


13 


2,319 


19 


1,967 


Belgian, 


4 


678 


6 


729 


1 


155 


1 


155 


Brazilian, . 


2 


830 


3 


990 


• • 


• • 


a • 


• . 


Danish, . 


16 


2,079 


16 


2,910 


4 


622 


2 


354 


Stench, 


16 


2,268 


14 


2,080 


16 


1,757 


15 


1,757 


Greek and Ionian, 


4i3 


60,818 


452 


62,302 


127 


17,641 


160 


20,090 


English, 


86 


22,438 


81 


24^230 


86 


20,156 


96 


22,657 


Ifeapolitan, . 


. 447 


41,544 


440 


36,603 


191 


18,009 


205 


22,411 


HoQand, 


. 62 


9,663 


61 


9,635 


13 


1,974 


13 


1,968 


Turkey, 
Pontifical States, . 


. 191 


21,538 


234 


27,724 


41 


5,083 


59 


7,056 


. 39*7 


23,319 


681 


37,245 


13 


2,074 


12 


1,820 


Portagnese, . 


6 


1,U6 


5 


1,234 


1 


100 


1 


100 


BrasBian, 


10 


2,194 


8 


2,010 


• • 


• . 


• • 


a a 


BnsBian, 


2 


260 


• • 


• • 


• • . 


• • 


• • 


• a 


Sardinian, . 


19 


3,577 


20 


3,986 


13 


2,104 


13 


2,104 


fi^Mnish, 


23 


4^955 


24 


5,721 


4 


1,227 


4 


1,227 


l^ed. and Kor., . 


3t 


7,487 


37 


9,227 


26 


5,033 


26 


4^502 


Tuscan, 


8 
1,852 


1,659 


8 
2,181 


1,863 


10 
566 


1,946 


9 
632 


1,783 


Total, . . 


238,678 


263,603 


82,948 


92,386 


Austrian, • ] 


Ll,410 


62V26 11,112 


604,433 4^871 


388,628 


4,655 


383,903 



Qenorfll total, 13,262 862,703 13,293 868,036 6,437 471,676 6,287 476,288 
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POKEIGH COMMERCB OF THE UNTTED STATES WITH 

TRIESTE, Am> OTBER AUSTRIAN PORTS 
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VaOX OOIOBBB 1, 1S30, TO JULT 1, ISBS. 
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BTEAM COUlfmnCATION. 

Cbinin«rw t>/ Ou Medilerrantan. — Tbe TTnited States OaaaaL at IMests comnnmi- 
oatea to UwDepartment of State tbe following details as to IndeaaedsteanmsTigatian 
iriUi the Boatham porta of the UediterranMul : 

Steam Comrmmication. — Tbe project of establiahing ateam conuniuucatioo wiSl 
tbe Mediterraneaji has long been a bvorite one witt a respeotftble elasa of mer- 
diauta in the Atlantic States; mid, if we are not mistaken, the expsiiment of a line 
n QeoOk was tried soma jeara ago, but villiout auccess. There is everf prospect 



of file aooompliahmeiit of this hnprntant object, nndcr the immediate p 
Uie AoatrtMi govpnunont. It ^ in feet, proposed to amstruct three firat^sUaa 
■teamihhx (^8,200 Iods, builder's meaaurement^ and 1,000 horse power, to run be- 
tween iRieata and New Yoik, making fifteen trips each waj per ftinnm, and 
ttmebiug at Corfti, Malta, Algiers, Cadiz, and Lisbon. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The souih-eastem peninsula of Europe is occupied by Turkey and 
Greece, both of which may be described as mountainous countries, iof 
eluding within their ridges numerous fertile vaUeys, and in some places 
extensive lowland plains. The climate and productions of the country 
are generally the same as those of Italy. The two goyemments diat 
poflseas it are equally inefficient for good, though the one be that of a great 
and powerful empire, apparently in the last st^ of decay, and the other a 
newly-established kingdom. The dominant people of Turkey are the 
Osmanlee or Ottoman Turks, a branch of the great Toorkee family of 
Central Asia. There are, however, various other races, some of them 
more numerous than the Turks, as tiie Roumi or Greeks, Amauts or Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, and other Slavonians, Yallachians, Jews, Gypsies,^ and 
Franks. Greece is now possessed ahnost exclusively by a people who 
boast of their descent from the ancient Hellenes, and speak a language 
not very much altered from tJie classic form ; but they are not the less 
evidently much mixed with Slavonic and other barbarian blood. Their 
independence was established in 1827, but as yet it has been unproduc- 
tive of any good. 

Under the existing treaty between the United States and Turkey, our 
commerce is placed on the footing of the most &vored nations ; thua 
securing to our merchant-vessels the privilege of trading to all the points 
of Turkey in Europe, Asia, and Africa, on the same conditions as those 
granted to the most &vored nations. Thus our vessels may now trade 
to the ports of E^pt and Asia Afinor, to the Turkish islands of the 
Archipelago, and to the Ottoman ports of Europe, and on the Asiatic 
shore of me Black sea. This is at once an immense field for the enter- 
prise of our merchants and seamen. Many facilities are thus offered for 
the extension of our conmierce with the nations of the East ; and con- 
sular officers may render important services to their countrymen by col- 
lecting all the information in their power in regard to the productions 
and oonmierce of these countries, and transmitting it to the State Depart- 
ment, by which it will be published from time to time for the general 
advantage of American citizens. 

Galatz, a town of Moldavia, Turkey, on the left bank of the Danube, 
in latitude 45^ 25' N., longitude 28'' K Though at some distance inland 
Gkdatz may be said to be the port of the Danube. Of the three principal 
mouths of the river, the Soulineh ^or middle) mouth, in latitude 45° 10' 
80" N., and longitude 29'' 4i' 20 E^ is the only one accessible by ves- 
sels of large burden. Tlie depth of water at its entrance, varies from 10 
to 14 feet ; from the bar up to Galatz, there is nowhere less than 18 feet, 
lighters are stationed without the bar to partially unload laige yesaeb. 
Vessels of 300 tons burden can lie at tiie quays. 

COMMBBCE OF MOLDAYIA IN U86. 

bnportfli. EiqMirt& 

FortofGalatas, 1,377,638,00 126,451,025,22 

By Austria, 42,277,577,20 37,014,262,90 

Total, (Piasters) . . " . . 43,656,315,20 163,465,2881,12 
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PBINCIPAL PORTS. 

COKBTANTmoPLE, in Torke;, Bituated on a triaugvlar pdot of land, on the Euro- 
pean aide of the eea of Marmora, at tlia pdnt where it unites with the Boaphonu. 
the channel leading to the Blaclt sea, Ut il" 0' 12" N., long. 28° 69' a" B, Tbe 
harbor is excellenl, con^sting of an arm of tbe oea, etretchlng along the Dorth-east 
side of tbe city. It bas suffldent depth of water lor the largest veeaela, and can ac- 
commodaM 1,000 saiL The quays are good, and abips are moored close alongside. 
Tbe BoapboTU^ or channel of Coast«ntiiiople, runs in a N.E. bj N. direction, about 
Meennules^ Tarjltig in breadth fh>m one half to one and a quarter miles. It baa a 
rapid cutrent and a great depth of water. 

Salonioa, a large seaport of Enropean Turkey, at the north-east extremi^ of the 
gnlfof the same name, in lab 40° 38' 47" N., long. 33° GT' 13" E. There U no port 
at Salonica. but an excellent roadstead opposite the town. Vessels of 800 to 1,000 
tons &nd no ditScul^. 

SxnuiA, a large seaport of Aslatio Turkey, on Uie western side of Asia ICDOt. 
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HAYTL 

Hatti, though applicable to the whole island, is, under the present ar- 
raDgement, applied to that portion in the possession of the empire, ex- 
tending from La^ibon, on the Massacre river in the north, to the Rio 
Pedermdes, in the south. Its area is estimated at 11,400 square mileB. 
Capital, Cape Haytien. 

The government, first a kingdom under Christophe, and afterward a 
republic under Boyer, etc., was transformed into an empire on the 26th 
of August, 1840, when the present Emp^x>r, Faustin Soulouque, was 
dignified by a servile legislature with the title of Faustin L, with heredi^ 
tary succession. Otherwise the form of government adopted by the Re- 
public, was not materially changed. The present population is approxi- 
mately stated at 700,000, compoi<ied chiefly of blacks, mulattoes, and 
other mixed races. 

The principal staples of Hayti cultivated for export^ are cofiee and 
cotton. Formerly, under the f^rench, it was one of the most productive 
colonies of the West Indies ; but at the present it affords one of the most 
abject pictures of human degradation. The exports of the principal jpro^ 
ducts of the colony in 1789, the last year of French dominion, were-— 
clayed sugars, 47,516,531 pounds ; muscovado sugar, 03,573,300 pounds ; 
coffee, 76,835,219 pounds; and cotton, 7,004,274 pouiuls. In 1841, the 
total export of sugar amounted to 1,363 pounds; of coffee, 34,114,717, 
and of cotton, 1,591,451 pounds. Thus it will be seen that the cultivar 
tion of sugar has been abandoned, that that of coffee has decreased one 
hal^ and that of cotton four fifths. These statistics are not as recent as 
desirable, but they are the latest of which we have any knowledge. 

The commercial statistics of the Empire and Republic, as supplied by 
the Register of the United States IVeasuiy are not separated, and hence 
the commerce of the island with the United States, must be considered 
in the aggregate. The extent and value of the commerce of the United 
States with me island of San Domingo, in the year ending 30th of June, 
1856, was as follows : 

Imports into the ITnited States, $1,924,259 

Exports from the United States, 

Domestic produce and manufacture, .... $1,862,823 

Foreign produce and manufacture, . •. . . 263,621 — 2,126,454 

Total value of oonmieroe, • . . . . . . . $4^050,713 

A aSNEBAL TABLE OF EXPOBTS FBOM HATTI, lyUBING THE TEABS 1789, 1801, 

AND FBOM 1818 TO 182«, BOTH mCLUSIYB: 

Yean. Mna. Sngar. CofTeti Cotton. Onoao. Dye-woodA Tobacco. MShqgaay. Ogan. 

LU Lb9. Ut. £b», £b». Lbs, Fut, 

1789, . 98^78^800 7«,88M1» 7,004,974 

1801, . 18,513,578 48,490,970 9,480,840 648,518 8,768,684 .... 5„917 

1818, . 6,448,567 26,066,900 474,118 ^4,868 6,819,800 19,140 199,969 

1819, . 8,790,148 29,940,919 - 216,108 870,489 8,094,409 89,698 141,577 

1820, . 2,514,502 85,187,769 > 846,889' 556,424 1,919,748 97,600 129,509 

1821, . 600,984 29,925,951 820,568 264,792 8,728,186 76,400 56,005 

1822, . 200,454 24,285,872 602,868 464,164 84»6,080 68a,957 9,622,277 279,000 
1828, . 14,920 88,802^887 882,266 885,640 6,607,808 887,014 2,869,047 808,800 
1824, . 6,106 44,209,084 1,098,046 461,694 8,868,151 718,679 2,181,747 176,000 
1825^ . 2,020 86,084,800 815,697 889,987 8,948,190 608,425 2,986,469 
1826, . 82,864 82,189,784 620,972 467,692 6,807,746 840,588 2,186,984 179,90f 

Gnm Guaiaeiim, in 1822, 7,888 poonda— Ittfl^ 18,066 ponnda— 1894, 66,699 ponnda. 
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PEmOIPAL PORT. 

PoBT-AD-PiuNaB, (he c^Htal of Hayti, or St. Domingo, in lat 18° 33' 42" N., 
Ita^ 73° 31' 11" W. Fopolation Tarionglj- eBtimated, probably from 18,000 to 
10,000. It is sitTUttod on tlie west cmst of ue itleod, at the bottom of a large and 
dMip gait It ms tounded in 1749, since when, niUi tew iuterrftla, it hu berai the 
aa{atal of French StDomingcs as it is now of the entire island. It i« partially fort- 
ified; the harbor bwig protected b; a battery on a small island, at a little distance 
fhim the shore. The oountry round is low sod marsh]'; and the beat in tbeswn- 
tner months being exoetdve, the dinmte is then ezceedinglr onbealthj. The btdld- 
Ings ore princdpaJly of wcx>d, and seldoin exceed two stories in height The (mtnmoa 
tothehu'bor is betwam While island and the souUiera Aore. The depth of water 
Tories from abont 18 feet M ebb-tide to about 31 f^ at fhll tide. It is oustomaiy, 
bat not compulsory, to employ a {dlot in entering the hailiw. Tbey are alwafS on 
the look-onL Ships moor head and stem, at from lOD to COD jaids from Hhors^ 
inftHinj %t^ 1^^^>^^^f|>g by neaasof boats, 
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SPANISH COLONIES. 

The Spaniai'ds who first resorted to America after its discovery had 
no intention of settling in the country, or of colonizing it. The idea 
that gold and silver alone constituted wealth was then universally prev- 
alent ; and the bold and enterprising companions and followers of Co- 
lumbus, instead of engaging in industrious undertakings, which they 
neither understood nor relished, sought only to enrich themselves by 
plundering the feeble and defenseless natives of the gold and silver in 
their possession, and of the abundance of which the most exaggerated 
accounts were immediately spread throughout Europe. When new ad- 
venturers arrived on an imknown coast, their single inquiry was, whether 
it abounded in gold. If it did, they remained, ror sonoe time at least, 
in the country ; if not, they immediately set sail for some other quarter. 
Auri rabida sitis a cultura JSispanos divertit^ is the expressive statement 
of a cotemporary writer (Petrus Martyrus, in the JVbvus Orbis of Gry- 
nssus, p. 611). The slow progress of the Spanish colonies after their first 
discovery must principally be ascribed to this cause. The gold and 
nlver accumulated by the natives were very soon exhausted ; and the 
skill and energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who continued 
to pour into the country, were principally directed to the unprpductive 
and generally ruinous trade of mining. The few large fortunes that were 
made in this way, like the large pi^izes in a lottery, inflamed the cu- 
pidity of the multitude, and gave an appearance of credibility to the 
fabulous accounts of the excessive productiveness of the mines. After 
the gambling spirit which had exclusively actuated the early adven- 
turers had begun to subside, the colonists gradually betook themselves 
to agricultural and commercial pursuits ; and the vast variety of valuable 
productions with which Mexico and the other Spanish colonies abounded, 
the extreme richness of the soil, and their advantageous situations, 
would, had they been only tolerably well governed, have occasioned 
their rapid increase in wealth and civilization. But a blind and in- 
tolerant despotism paralyzed their energies, and fettered and retarded 
their progress. All the abuses and defects of the government of Old 
Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonies. The whole 
property of those vast regions was considered as vested in tiie crown of 
Spain ; and every law or regulation, whether of a local or general nature, 
afiecting their government, emanated from the council of the Indies, in 
which it was supposed the king was always present. We can not stop 
to describe the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected 
with any degree of minuteness ; but we may notice a few of them, to 
furnish the means of judgmg of their general spirit and probable ef^t. 
It was, for example, made a capital offense to carry on any interconrse 
with foreigners ; and the inhabitants of the different colonies were even 
forbidden any intercourse with each other, unless under the strictest and 
most vexatious regulations. There were several articles, such as flax, 
hemp, and wine, which they were not permitted to cultivate ; at the 
same time that the crown reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, to- 
bacco, gunpowder, and some other less important articles. Under such 
drcumstances, we can not be surprised that these colonies should have 
languished for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE XJNITED STATES 
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SPAMSH COLONIES 



Owing chiefly to &is total incapaci^ of old Spain to niTnigh her trauBslJaiitic 
raovinces with a sufHcient BUppI; of the articles she had forced tbem to import from 
Eorope, and the oonseqoent extension of the contraband trade carried an with them 
by the other European oa&inB, she hud been compelled graduall; to relax the lever- 
i^ of her commerdal monopolj. A new impulse wiw tbua given to the Bpirit of 
indoitiy. The colonists begaji to be more sensible of the natural advantages of their 
dtuBtion, and less inclined to anbnut to the blind and bigot«d poUc; of the Spanish 
court In 17BI, a rebellion broke out in Fern, in consequence of an attempt mads 
bf the government to establish a new monopolj in that province, which threatened 
to end in the total dissolutioa of the connection between Spain and South America, 
and was not quelled without great difficulty and much bloodBhed. But the Bpirit 
of liberty, nheo once excited, could not be auppressed. It continued to gun griMUid 
progiCBsivelj, until the commencement of the last contest between Fiance and Spun 
intermpted the communicalioQ wi^ the motheT'Country, and gave the colonists an 
opportoni^ of proclaiming that independence which, afler a lengthened and bloody 
struggle, tbey happily Buoweded in achieving. 

There is not at tb^ time, nor has there ever been, a commercial treaty between 
the government of tiie United States and that of Spain. But two treadea of any 
kind baye been negotiated between tbe two governments — one purporting to be " A 
treaty of fKeodsfaip, SmiXi, and navigation," Bigned October 31, ITSe; the otbei; 
"A treaty of unity, aetUemenli and Umit^" Febroaiy 33, 1S31. 
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MEXICO 

Mmoo extends from IS"" 37' to 82'' 22' N. latitude, and 86'' 42' to 
117° 13' W. longitude. Area, 855,065 square miles. Length (average) 
about 1,100 miles, and breadth (arerage) about 600 miles. 

Mexico is bounded on the N. by Califomia, New Mexico, and Texas, 
the Rio Gila^ and the Rio Grande demarking the greater part of the 
boundary ; on the E. by the Gulf of Mexico and Canbbean Sea ; on the 
8. by British Honduras and Guatemala, and on the S.W. and W. by the 
Pacific Ocean. The satire length of its searcoast is 6,248 miles. Cap* 
ital, Mexico. 

The following account of the trade and commerce oi the Republic for 
the jrear 1851-52 is compiled from the official returns : 



Porto. 


Total 




Pasaengen 


Tonnage. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


Vera Cruz, 


. 28,203 


1,429 


1,346 


Tampico, . 


T,704 


178 


126 


Metamoras, 


. • • « 


• • • • 


• . • . 


Gampeachy, 


6,992 


4,975 


1 


Sisal, 


4,239 


43 


95 


Tabasco, . 


3,739 


81 


21 


Huatulco, 


• • • • 


.... 


.... 


Acapulco, 
Manzanilla, 


. 131,330 


31,242 


28,540 


1,402 


11 


.... 


San Bias, 


30,321 


4,863 


4,920 


Mazatlan, 


30,762 


5,095 


5,000 


Altatai, 


1,168 


81 


9 


Guayamasi, 


. 4,835 


718 


35 



Total, . 256,692 43,816 40,153 

Of the vessels arriving, 68 belonged to Mexico, 435 to the United 
States, 108 to England, 69 to France, 60 to Spain, 13 to Hamburg, 24 
to Peru, 6 to Belgium, 8 to Bremen, and one each to Portugal, Nicar- 
agua, Sweden, Hanover and Venezuela. Among the arrivals were 219 
steamers, viz., 145 at Acapulco, 7 at Vera Cruz, 4 at Tampico, 27 at San 
Bias, 35 at Mazatlan, and 1 at Guayamas. Of these 145 were United 
States vessels. Of the classes of vessels, besides steamers, there were 55 
frigates (vessels of war), 1 14 barks, 165 brigs, 63 hermaphrodite brigs, 
155 schooners, and 68 pilot-boats. 

An official letter to the Department of State, Washington dly, dated 
October 10, 1855, at Vera Cruz, remarks as follows upon the Mexioan 
tariflF: 

^ Nothing can be more corrupt, false, unjust, unequal, and generally 
pernicious, than the entire Mexican commercial system. There are now 
no less than four distinct tariffs in operation and counter-operation here ; 
not to mention concessions and special privileges granted to certain 
places and favored individuals — ^all to the great prejudice of the regular 
American merchant transacting business under the protection guarantied 
by solemn treaties. Merchants are even now continually impo^ on, and 
openly robbed, under one or the other of them ; the custom-house electing 
the tari£f under which any given importation shall be entered to suit its 
own convenience ; for come what may in the shape of reform the un- 
lucky foreigner has to pay for it.'' 



FOREIGN COMM ERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

■WITH MEXICO, 

Tbcoi Ootobch 1, IS34, to Jdlt 1, 1866. 
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8.988,880 


96,870 
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4,«U 
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4,719 
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Total, 


9§B,7M 
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4,708,716 


97,M5 


8,661 


«.l,8B5,BaS 


29,118.9 1 « 


9«,979,M* 


98,968,974 


911,786 


99,871,814 


143,854 


18,644 




1,091,489 


B,0«,79» 


«.1IS,M8 


R164,74a 




4,484^184 


49,803 




S83 


84B,Tn 


S,«M,7M 


a,4«7,Ml 


4,998,90* 




3,61!fl,7M 


94.111 


93« 
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i.i9a,B« 
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»13,(H13,BM 
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46,786,889 
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89,547 
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9,019,897 
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1,560,166 
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nebogl"" 
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PEmCIPAL PORTa 

AOiPCLCO, lat. 18° BC 3(V N,, king. BO' 46' W., the beat Beaport on the westem 
coast of Uexico, and is capable <^ ooDtaining a large narj with perfect safety. 

Taupioo, a considerable ctHnmercial port oa the eastern coast of Mexico, in lat 
22" 16' 30" N, long. 97° 63" W. The shifting of the bar at the mouth of the riTer, 
and the shallowiieaa of the water on it, which ia sometimes under 8 feet and rarelj 
nboTe 16 feet, ore serious obatacles to the growth of the port. Vessels that caa not 
enter the port load and unload by means of lighten, mooring onttdde of the bar, bo 
that !□ event of a gale fh>m the north, they can readily get to sea. 

Vbba Cruz, the princip^ seaport on the eastern coaat of Mexico, lat 13° 11' 62" 
N., long. 96° 8' 45'' W. The harbor hes between the town and the island of San 
Juan d'Ulloo, about 2,400 leet wide; it is insecure, the anchorage being very bad, 
fthd no vessel is safe, imleas made &st to iron rii^ fixed into the wall of Uie castle, 
on the island, and even Chen aoddente sometiaieB occur. 

GvATVAS, a seqrart town of Sonora, Mexica, on tiie gulf of California, at the 
iDOUth ofaoon^derobleriTer, lat it" E6'N., long. 110° 16' W. It is neither laiga 
nor well built, but its tivbor is the best on Uie ireetem. coast of Uexioo, and it bas 
Ml active and increaidng trade. 
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MONTEVIDEO, 

A seaport, and the capital of the K^fmblic of Uruguay, on the north 
bank of the Rio de la Plata, latitude 34"" 54' 11" S^ longitude 56"" 13' 
18" W, The population, which is variously estimated, may probably be 
about 12,000. The town is built in the form of an amphitheater, on a 
regular plan, and is well fortified. It has suffered much m>m the various 
revolutions to which it has been subject during liie last thirty years. 

Montevideo is situated 2® 8' 33 W. of Cape St Mary, the northern 
limit of the embouchure of the La Plata. Vessels from the north bound 
to Montevideo generally make this cape, entering tbe river between it 
and the small island of Lobos,vin from 14 to 17 nthoms. The course is 
thence nearly west to the Isle of Flores, on which is a lighthouse 112 
feet above the level of the sea, with a revolving light. From Flores to 
Montevideo is 16 miles in a direct line, and the course W. by S. by com- 
pass. A lighthouse, 475 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected 
on the summit of the Montevideo, whence the town has its name. The 
latter is built on a projecting tongue of land, the port being on its south 
ade. This, which is the b^t on the La Plata, is a large circular basin 
open to the S.W. ; generally the water is shallow, not exceeding from 14 
to 19 feet, but the bottom being soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged 
by OTounding. It should, however, be observed that the depth of water 
in we harbor, as well as throughout the whole of the Rio de la Plata, de- 
pends very much on' the dir^tion and strength of the winds. The S.W. 
wind, called pamperos^ blows right into the Bay of M<mtevideo with much 
force, not unfrequently causing a rise of a fathom or more io .the depth 
of water. But it rarely occasions much damage to vessels properly moored 
with anchors to the 8.W., S JL, and one to the N. — (Blunfs American 
PUot^ pp. 542-555 ; Coulier sur lea Phares, etc.) 

Montevideo has a condderable commerce. The great articles of export 
ocmnst of animal products, or of hides, beef, tallow, hair, bones, grease, 
wool, etc. The imports principally consist of British cottons, woolens, 
and hardware, flour, wine and spirits, linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and 
shoes, salt, etc. 

Vessels belongiog to Uruguay are admitted into the ports of the 
United States on same terms as respects tonnage and navigation duties, 
as American vessels, with the produce or manufactures of her own, or any 
other country. And by a law of Uruguay, passed June 17, 1854, sim- 
ilar privileges are granted to vessels belonging to the United States, 

National vessels, and vessels belonging to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, employed within the river Plata, called coasting, pay a license for 
each voyage. 

JSbspitcU Dues. — ^National and foreign vessels, sailing for a foreign 
port beyond sea, or in the river Plata, pay two dollars for the vessel, four 
reals for the captain, two reals for each seaman, one dollar for each paa- 
senger. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, — ^Paper money there is none. Current 
money, the Brazilian patacon and Spanish dollar ; they pass for 960 oon- 
tesimo. 100 cents niake a real. 800 cents, or 8 reals, make a dollar. 
960 cents, or reals 60 cents, make li curpent dollar, or 1 hard d(41ar 
or patacon. Weights and measures same as those of Spain. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH URUGUAY 

{Formerly Oitplatine Sepabtie), 

Tbom Ootobbb I, 1830, to Jdi-T 1, ISBG. 
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REPUBLIC OP URXT6AT. 
VBUaUAT, otherwiBB knows aa tbe Baoda OrientaJ, or the Csplaline Eepnblic, llei 
OQ the Dorthem coast of the eetiuuy of the Bio do la Plata, acd it bounded W. b^ 
the river TTrugnar, and &R by tlia Atlantic ocean. IaL 30" iV and 3*" 63' &, 
long. Ea° 31' and GT° iV W. - Area, 120,000 gqnare mlleB. Lmetii, H. and S., 
atioat 280 milea, breadth, K and W., about 2fiO milee. Oa the N.E. and N. ite 
limits are co-t«rniiiioaa with thoee of Branl. C^itaJ, Uonterideo. The pt^ulatioii 
in 1960 was variouslj estimated at 40,000 or 60,000, of whicdii about one fourth are 
fbimd in Monterldeo. The other inhibited places are Maldonado, Colonia, Santa 
Lucia, Camelonel, Ban Jos6, San Cario^ Soriano, and Gem> Larga, which are all 
towns; «iui the villages are IToIedo, Pasdo, Roeho, Peoaiol, PIedra«, 8aa Salvador, 
Uinas, Florida, Forougas, Golla, Bucas, Nevoraa, EspeneUa, Ueroedea, Paissnda, 
and Heroidera, In 1810 this country, then a provinoe of the vieeroyaHy of Buenos 
Ayrec^ oontained ftom 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants. The decrease in populaljon is 
ascribed to the revolution against Spain, to civil wars, and to the occupation Of the 
country by the PortugneaB or Brazilians, whirfi natione bein(f tmiveraally detested by 
the naiJVM caosad great numbera to leave the ooautry. The country is highly 
fevored by nature. It is everywhere well watered by fine rivers. Its aoili^ fwtile 
even to the hill-tops, ore pecuUarly adapted to agriculture and grazing, and animal 
products have ever been tbe staple material rf the commerce of Montovidoo. Near^ 
tlie whole countiy abounds in pastures of excellent quality, and the scenoy pm- 
— , .__. ._jj jj j^ OTBuenoes, bumIow^ yni^joggui deflu^ aai 
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COLOMBIA- 
COLOMBIA, an extensive region of South America, formerly under the 
Spanish government. The independent republic of Colombia was es- 
tiu)lished by Bolivar in December, 1819, comprising the then republics 
of Venezuela and New Granada. 

Colombia, so named in honor of Columbus, comprised, under the 
Spanish government, the ancient vice-royalty of New Granada and 
Quito, and the capitania general of Venezuela. The Republic was 
bounded K by the Atlantic Ocean, and extended from Cape Nassau at 
the mouth of the E88e(]^uibo (N. latitude 1° 39', W. longitude 63° 47'^ 
to Cape Gracias-^-Dios, m the province of Hondivas (N. latitude 16° 1 , 
W. longitude 82° 46'), including the islands of Margarita, St. Andrews, 
and others. On the Pacific, the western boundary commenced at Grolfo 
Dulce (N. latitude 8° 20', W. longitude 83°), and extended along the 
Pacific, comprehending ike adjacent islands, as far as the river Tmnbes 
(S. latitude 3° 34', W. longitude 86° 30'). On the south it was sep- 
arated by the Tumbes and a lofty mountiun ridge from Peru, Brazil, and 
the British possessions on the Essequibo. The boundary line between 
Colombia and Guatemala on the north, although highlv important to 
both countries on account of the proposed water commumcation between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific at lake Nicaragua, was not accurately de- 
fined. The extent of territory comprised within these limits has been 
estimated at 92,000 square leagues, of which 58,000 belonged to New 
Granada and Quito, and 33,700 to Venezuela. 

The llanos of Colombia are extensive plains, about 200 or 300 feet 
above the level 'of the sea ; which are watered by the Caqueta, Meta, 
Guaviare, Casanare, Apure, and other tributaries of the Orinoco. Their 
area is estimated at 17,000 square leagues, and their climate is hotter 
and less healthy than that of the mountains. Toward the south they 
are covered with immense forests ; their vegetation throughout is ex- 
tremely luxuriant ; and they teem with an endless variety of animals, 
birds, reptiles, and insects. The river Meta, in connection with the 
Orinoco, affords water conmiunication from the Atlantic to within a 
few leagues of Bogota, a distance of 1,500 miles. By means of the 
Cassiquiari, a branch of the Orinoco, this river is connected with the 
Rio Ne&rro, a tributary of the Maranon, and thus a water conmiunication 
is established between two of the largest rivers of the world. In addi- 
tion to these, the Magdalena, which is navigable to within a short dis- 
tance of Bogota ; the Guayaquil, important as furnishing an outlet to 
the commerce of Quito ; and the extensive lake of Maracaybo, with its 
large tributaries, afford great facilities for internal communication. 

Colombia, embracing in climate ail the gradations of temperature 
from extreme heat to extreme cold, would long before this have become 
one of the most prosperous countries of the world, had not its political 
condition under Spanish rule greatly retarded the development of its 
natural resources. The cultivation of the vine and olive, the breeding 
of the silk-worm, and the working of the iron mines were prohibited by 
the Spaniards in South America under severe penalties, lest they should 
interfere withih^ industry of Spain. The natural productions of Colum- 
bia are oacoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, cinchona bark, dyewoods, etc 
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COLOMBIA, 
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PEIKCIPAL PORT. 

GuATAQtm., a dt]' tuiil port of Colombia, on tbe western coast of South America, 
lat 3° II' 31" S., long. 79° 43' W. Population, 30,000. The town is situated on 
the baukH of tbe liver of the same name, about aix or seven leagues from the Lda 
Yerd^ or nine leagues from the lela Pnna, in the gfulf* of Qujaquil, opposite to the 
month of the ilver. Ships bound fbr Qujaquil geoenJlj call at the Isla Puna, 
where eipert pilots may bo had, who carry them up to the town by night or by day, 
according to the state oT the tides. The town i» old, bat as the houses are of wood, 
and it has frequently suffered from fires, much of it is comparatiTely modem, and has 
B good appoarance. There is a dry-dock: on the south back of the river, where sev- 
eral ships of a superior construction have been built. The district in which Guyairoil 
is situated has lor a considerable period formed a part of Ecuador or .^Iquator. Its 
principal article of export is cocoa, of which large qaantitieB are shipped; and next 
to It are straw bats, timber, tobacco, hides, hark, etc. The princdpal artiideB of im- 
port are manu&ctured cottons and hardware, sillc^ wine, flour, etc. 
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CEtrtRAL AMERICA* 



SUtei. 


Pop> 


Gftpiteli. 


GuatemalA, . 


. 600,000 


Guatemala) 60,000 inhabitants. 


Honduras, 


. 230,000 


Coma7agua. 


St Salvador, . 


. 280,000 


San Salvador, 5,000 " 


Nicara^oa^ 


. 264,000 


Leon, 80,000 '' 


OostaBioa) . 


. 100,000 


St. Jose, 18,000 " 



The abore is probably not accurate, but as nearly so as is known. 
Ghiatemala has the largest territory, and San Salvador has the &mallest^ 
Cbeta IQca has the Gmf of Nicoya on the Pacific, latitude nine and a 
half north, San Salvador and Honduras have the bay of Fonseca, also 
on the Pacific, latitude 13 degrees. In this bay is Tiger island, on whicli 
is a mountain over 4,000 feet high. 

The city of Guatemala is 4,950 feet above the ocean. It is thirty 
leagues from the Pacific. The State has only one seaport, or rather 
roi&tead, on the Pacific— -the small town of San Jose, eight miles west 
of Istapa, which is closed. A high surf makes it dangerous to land. In 
this State is a volcano 14,000 feet high. — W, Ifeilson, of Panama, 

San Salvador was destroyed by an earthquake, Apnl, 1854. Santa 
Tecla is the new capital, 12 miles distant from the city. — NeiUon, 

Punta Arenas, in the Gulf of Nicoya, is the only port open to foreign 
commerce in Costa Rica. Coffee is the princmal production. A good 
many Germans are settled in the country. — Neihon, 

Cartago, the former capital, with about 25,000 inhabitants, was en- 
tirely destroyed by an earuiquake in September, 1841. The volcano of 
Catflgo is about 11,000 feet high. It was ascended by Mr. Stephens in 
January, 1840. 

La Union, or Conchagua bay, St. Salvador, C. A., is a fine sheet of 
water, forms a part of the Bay Fonseca, possessing an anchorage of from 
3 to 12 fathoms, free from shoals, and well protected from all winds, 
being a near approach to a circle, and about 10 miles in diameter. It 
is surrounded on Ihree sides by high land, and the entrance is protected 
by a number of islands, with many deep and safe channels, only one of 
which is at present used by ships entenng and leaving, although manv 
of the others are, no doubt, equally good, and would be quite as avail- 
able, if surveyed. The port of the Union is by far the best in the State 
of San Salvador. On the opposite side of the Gulf of Fonseca, is the 
port of San Lorenzo, in Honduras, the above State being here bounded, 
for a short distance, by the waters of the Pacific ocean. The port is 
safe and convenient, and of easy access ; but as nearly all the commerce 
of this State k carried on by the Atlantic coast, it is but little resorted 
toby veseek. 

Ports &n the Pacific «iie.— Commencing at the most northerly part 
of the S.W. coast, the first of the ports upon the Pacific is Jacos, which 
fe the coily place in the province of the Altos ever visited by vessels. It 
is an open roadstead, where a landing is always effected with some dif- 
ficulty, on account of the continual heavy surf breaking upon the shore. 
JtztajM, the port of Guatemala, and Acc^untla, the port of San Salvador, 
are the next in rank* Port of Beal^o in Nicaraugua, is said to be one 
of the best ports on the Pacific. 



Centrai BepuMie of South America. 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 1 
CENTRAL REPUBUC OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
Fbom Ootobkb 1, 1S24, TO JuLT 1, isee. 



SlPT. 

St. 


EXPOETS. 


IMPOETS 


Wfaerearuierena 
inBomaiiASpMle. 


TON-OECL-D, 1 


D™««iw. 


l-MBOl.. 


ToTil. 


-TCUL. 


ElPOBT. 


InroHT. 


AlOL 


Fofc 


s 

Total, 
I8S1 

IBST 

im 

Tolal, 
IMl 

IMS 

18M 
ToUl, 

185B 
18M 

18M 


10^178 


1 


S' 


t5S,7S9 

khCeio 

808,688 


18,200 


Ii^ois 
ioo,«og 

00^487 

is»^s7a 

iiii;673 


8.1 28 

ROW 

8,044 


i:** 


(684.10S 
BMl* 

m'.m 


«7.MI 

!g 

isi.iaa 


i,(ies,8i» 

SOMST 

CT5,0X» 
ie4J49 

as 

tit,efii 

1il7,»4fl 


l,SBI,MCi 
^S04 

iss.oai 


a,™ 
ai,aoo 

WW 

ao.MO 
m'.oni 

04^08 

loaii 


47I,«)S 
«8,81B 

33.818 
SUflll 

i4.ais 

00,804 

San 


W).490 

s 

VMS 
i.esi 

1,144 
1,068 

i;84s 


■» 


tl,39t3Tl 
84,940 

'as 


Tf,S»T 

si 

15,48S 
98,TW 


I,«0fl4B« 

i49,»ia 

AT 

isftiais 

TII.1W 


a,iffl7.iw 

18(1,911 

■111! 


10.000 

SS 

i^ioo 


lil,Ml 

11^818 
14,187 
S^tll 

n.m 

(1,18» 
18,001 


i8,ias 

1.1^ 

i,eo« 

1,8« 


118 

ii 

i.m 


|8BT,IM 
1,!10J5*1 


808,119 
120,414 

4!J,sae 


s«e,Mi 
ms8o 

303.884 

■•ffiS 


1,»65,811 
14B,S5a 

"■Its 


47,«8 
7,400 

' im)ooo 


M,418 

vn'.tia 

498/108 

2,ai«,ioo 

1M,4M 
80,078 


i7,oai 

STJM5 
54,^98 

as 

110,948 
84.321 


8,381 

im 
'bo8 



9 Duinthi to Jnne SO^ ind tlw flietl 7«*r (Mdi thlt Ikat bsglu Jnl; I. 

PEINCIPAL POET. 

Bu( Juan db NiOABAsni, a seaport town at tha maath or the river oT tlie etaao 
name, itata of Costa lUca, on the weatern shore of the Caribbean sea, lat. 10° 6b' TS^ 
long. 36° 43' W. The port iti exceUeni, and iscoo^dered the best on this pan of the 
coast Till latelj the towD was quite inconsiiierable, and ronaiated of Uttle else 
than a cluster of huts ; but latter]}' it has no doubt been improved. This place baa 
riseu iulo importance fVom its being at the wealern extremity of a proposed line of 
water communication between tbe Caribbean aea and the PaciBc ocean. Tbis lino 
is to consist partly of tiie river Sen Juan, flowi:^ fi'om the lake of Nicaragua east to 
the aea at Son Juan, partt? of the lalce, and parU; of a cuial to be constructed from 
the latter to the Pacific ocean. This project haa been ofien mooted ; but the die- 
covory of the extraordinary mineral riches of Calirorma,'and the consequent emi- 
gration to and intercourse with that country, havo giron it an mcomparably greater 
interest than it formerly possessed. The country appears to present greater ^dlitiai 
for effecUng this great work than any other jmrt of Central America, ejtcept tba 
Isthmoa ^Darien or Panama. The river San Juan, about 90 miles in length, b 
said to have been occasotuUy navigable throughout its entire course, for eea-gwng 
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NEW GRANADA. 

New Granada, 12° 30' N., and 3° 36' 8. latitude, and 66** 61' and 
83° 6' W. longitude. Area, 621,948 square miles. Length, about 
1,000 miles, and breadth, about 620 miles. New Granada occupies the 
north-west portion of South America; and is bounded north by the 
Caribbean sea and Costa Rica, east by Venezuela and Brazil, south by 
Ecuador, and west by the Pacific ocean. Capital, Santa Fe de Bogota. 

Christopher Columbus discoYcred terra firma in 1498, and, during 
his fourth voyage, on the 2d of November, 1602, found Chagres and 
the bay of Limones, called also Navy bay. Different governments 
have been established throughout the Granadan territory, while Spanish 
colonies ; a vice-royalty was at length formed in 1732, of what are now 
the Republics of New Granada and Ecuador. In 1810, New Granada 
separated herself from the Spanish monarchy, and maintained a con- 
stant war until 1824, when the Spanish army was conquered by the 
Republican, of which two thirds consisted of Colombians. Bolivar, the 
most distinguished leader of the Spanish-American revolution, ^^as the 
first proposer of the union of Venezuela and New Granada, in 1818 ; 
and when the Congress of Angostura met, early in 1819, the fund- 
amental law was enacted which established Colombia, on the l7th of 
December of that year, Venezuela separated herself in November, 1829, 
and Ecuador in May, 1830 ; and the central part of Colombia instituted 
itself the republic of New Granada on the 21st of November, 1831. In 
1832, the Constitution of the State was sanctioned, under the form of 
a Democratic Republican government, hj dividing the supreme power 
into the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, under a central regimen, 
but giving to the provinces a municipal corporation, that each section 
might legislate in its local affairs. The Republic was divided into prov- 
inces, these into cantons, and the cantons into parochial districts. The 
State recognized no national religion ; but has declared that it will pay 
for the Catholic worship, and protect Granadans in its exercise. The 
law of Colombia, which attributed to itself the law of patronage exer- 
cised by Spain, has continued in vigor to the present time. The Re- 
public was first divided into eighteen provinces ; and they have since 
been increased to thirty-five. The Constitution of 1832 was reformed 
in 1843, without any variation in the form of government. 



Principal Porta. 

Carthagena, . 
8t Martha, . 
Panama^ 

Total, 



OOMMEBGE 07 NEW GBAKADA, 1862. 



Shipa. 

114 

69 

312 



Tona. 

14,371 

4,167 

143,899 



486 162,427 



OUKAXBDi. 

Shipa. Tona. 

109 13,734 

48 4,127 

297 133,836 



464 161,697 



Valae. 
Garthagena, 
StMartha^ 
PananuL 



Entered. 

381,946 livr. sterling. 
. 84,734 
802,368,000 frcs. 



t( 



Cleared. 

99,207 Uvr. sterling. 
16,993 
2,476,009 fhss. 



i( 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WITH NEW GRANADA, 

Fbou Ootobbb 1, 1838, TO JtrLi 1, 1BB6. 
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EXPOETS. 


IMPOBTS 


Wharwf there «u 
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• t mouthi lo Jons 80, wd the flMsl rear ftom tbb Oiiis b*gb» July 1. 

PRINCIPAL POBTa 

Coiaitia, a seaport town of New Grapada, Centra America, oa Uie oorthem 
coast of the IsthmnB oTPaiiaiDa, at tbe month of the Chagrea river, in ttie Canibeaa 
sea. LaL of fort San Lorenzo d° 18' 6" N., loi^. 19° iV 2" W. It ig a mere ocJ- 
lectiOD of huta, nitb a harbor only for veasels drawing tea or twelTB fast of water ; 
but it has G-equent traffic with Fanaina, and ia sometimefl resorted to b; shipping 
bxim tbe United States, GarOiagena, aod the British West Indies. 

PiNAii*, a dty and seaport of Naw Granada, on the Padflo, 38 nrilea Bonth-eaet 
of Chagres, M. 8° 66' H^ long. 79° 31' 2" W. Population OBdniated at 1,000. It 
stands on a rockj peniosula, projecting into the bay of Panama, and haa an impodng 
aspect Irom the sea. Ita streets are well ventilated, and it is said to be cleaner than 
most Spanish American citiea. It is enciroled by irregular and not very strong ftst- 
iflcatiODS, constracted at different periods. The houses are partly of wood, straw, 
and other fliig^e materials. The tides daU; rise and &J1 from 20 to 2T f^ so that 
it is peculiarly well fitted for the repair and bmlding of ships. The Panama railroad 
has one of its termini here, and another at Aspinwall, on Uanzanilla island, Nftvy 
bay. Trains take abont four hours io passing ftom sea to sea. 

CABTAOBfA, or CiBTKAGBNA, a stTongly.fortified city and seaport of New Grana- 
da, South America, of which republic it is the chief naval arsenal, capital of tiia 
province, on a sandy peninsula in the Caribbean aea. Lat. of the dome 10° 26' 3S" 
N., long. 1B° 34' W. Population, 10,000, nine tenths of whom are a mixed black 
race. lU excellent port is defended by two forts, and is the only harbor on the 
north coast of New Granada adapted for repairing vessels. Cartagena is the prin- 
dpal d£pat fbr the produce of the provinoes wat^«d by the Cauca and Magd^ena 
rivers, and is connected with the Magdalena by a canaL It exports sv^or, ootton, 
coB^ tobacco, hides, specie, bullion, etc Under the Spaniard^ Ibis city was the 
seat of a capCain-ganeral, and of one of the three tribunals of Che Inqui^tioo m Amer- 
ica. It was the Srst town that procl^med independence, and In 181G endured k 
most vigorous tiogb, ud was subdoed only by bmine. Population of Qio provinoe, 
103,783. 
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VENEZUELA, 

A republic of South America ; its territory lies cbieflj between latitude 
2** and 12° N^ and longitude 60° and 78° W., having K British Guiana, 
S. Brazil, W. New Granada, and N. the Caribbean Sea. 

The E. Cordillera of the Andes extends through its N. part from W. 
to E., terminating in the peninsula of Paria. SC of this is a wide plain 
country, traversed by the Orinoco, the whole course of which river is in 
this region. Other principal rivers are the Meta, Apure, Arauca, Carony, 
tributary to the Onnoco ; the Cassiquiare, connecting it with the Am- 
azon, and the Tocuyo, Zulia, and Cuyuni in the N. and E. The lakes 
Maracaibo and Valencia, and islands Margarita and Tortuga, belong to 
this republic. All the finest tropical products grow luxuriantly; the 
principal sources of wealth are cacao, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, sarsa- 
parilla, dyewoods, timber, and especially cattle, and the articles of trade 
which tiiey yield. Total value of exports $6,000,000 annually, mostiy 
sent to the West India islands, the United States, Great Bntain, and 
Spain. Imports comprise woven fabrics, chiefly cottons and linens, 
flour and provisions, hardwares, soap, wines, and specie. 



COMMEBGE IK 1851-2. 



oouHTBixs. Entered. Cleared. Entered. 

Austria, 2 

Belgium, 3 .. 5*76 

Brazil, 1 .. 203 

Sardinia, 9 10 2,015 

Hanse Towns, 43 49 14,26*7 

Denmark, ...... 88 37 9,621 

Spain, 42 87 6,059 

f'rance, 46 68 10,112 

United States, 124 153 23,777 

Great Britain, 615 1,073 23,033 

Hayti and St Domingo^ 2 

Mezioo, . 4 

Kew Granada, 1 . . 

Ketherlands, 195 175 10,307 

Other places^ ..... 3 44 44 

Total, 1,069 1,651 100,004 

COMMERCE IN 1853-4. 

Imports. Free. 

United States, 1,180,445 313,679 

Hanse Towns, . . . . . 783,005 295,917 

Great Britain, 1,649,813 712,870 

France, 632,712 221,954 

Denmark, 873,580 201,630 

Spain, 253,673 95,278 

Ketherlands, 261,559 76,253 

Me^dco, 2,682 9 

Sardinia, 27,710 11,340 

Other ooontries, 27,209 8,013 

Tnko} J in piasters, . . . 5,692,388 1,936,943 

^^^^ (in franca^ . . . 22,769,452 7,747,772 



TONVAGB. 

- ^ 



Cleared. 
474 



1,895 

11,680 

3,350 

11,224 

10,376 

31,374 

31,829 

326 

472 

22 

10,788 



113,810 



Ezporta. 

2,420,936 
1,197,036 

273,212 
1,077,692 

498,416 
1,078,272 

449,524 

106,006 
36 811 



7,139,804 
28,559,216 



FO^IGK COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES "WTTH 

VENEZUELA, 
From Ootobeb 1, 1831, to Jvlt 1, ISGS. 
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t DMWtlu to Job* tV, mi U 

PRINCIPAL PORT. 

Li Gdatr*, the principal seaport of tha republic of Venezuela, in the province of 
CttficCR^ on the Caribtjean eea, lat 10" 36' 19" N., long. 6^° 6' 46" W. Popula- 
tion BBtiiasted at 8,000. Id 1610, ihe population is believed to have amoanted to 
13,000 — the reductton being a conaoquenoe of tlia 1o8b of life caused bj the treinen' 
dom earthquake of ISIS, and the mB«sacrea and proaoriptiona incideDt to the revo- 
laBraiaiy war. The population of the city of Caraccae, of which La GuaJTa may be 
conaiderad sa the port, fall off from the same cauaet, fcora 43,0DD Id ISIO, to 33,000 
In 1830 ; but they are now both tucreasiag. There is neither quay nor mole at Ln 
Qmyni. Ships moor E.N.E. and W.EW., with their heads to the north, at from 
cma quarter to three quarters of a mile ftxna the land, iu from 9 to IB &thoma The 
holding-ground is goodj and notwithatatidmg the openness of the road, TessetA 
properly ibuod in anchors and cables run very little riak of being drivon from tbeir 
mooringg. Tbe principal articles of eipoi^ are coffto, oocoa, indigo, hides, saiaapa- 
rtlla, etc La Oeayia shares tbe trade of Tenezusia with the ports of Cumaaa, 
Puerto Cabelto, Marocalbo, etc, having about a half of its entire amoimt 

An-I Reffuiationa, — On casting anohor, a visit is p^ by the colleotor ot customs, 
or his agon^ accompanied by other officcta, who take &om the mruter bis re^st«r, 
manifest, and muster-roll, and an officer ia left on board until the cargo is discharged. 
Tbe maatet must awear Co his manifest Ti-ithin 24 hours after his arrival, when tbe 
permit to dischai^e is granted, and wltliin three days all invoices must be jmerated. 
The dischu^ completed, the same officers repair on board K> examine Uie vessel, 
and all being found in order, tbe oCQcer ia withdrawn. The olearing of a vessel out- 
ward (that has entered with cargo) in ballast is then completed by pacing the port 
charges ; proof whereof being produced, the permis.<uon to swl ia signed by tha gov- 
ernor and harbor master. If the vessel take cargo on board, then tha same Cbrmality 
M to viaiting, is pursued, aa on the entry of a veasal. 

Ortdii. — Goods imported are almost invariably eold upon credit; tdioae exported 
are^ on the other band, alwaya sold for ready money. Tbe tenna of credit vary 
from two to Ki months, or more. Bankruptcy is very rare. 
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BRAZIL. 

Brazil, an extensive empire of South America, occupying a large 
proportion of the eastern and central part of that country, extending be- 
tween latitude 4° 28' N., and 32** 45' S., and longitude 84° 56' and es"* 
20' W. Length, from N. to S., about 2,630 ni&es ; greatest breadth, 
2,540 miles. Its internal boundaries come in contact with all the dif- 
ferent States and territories of South America, 'with the exception of 
Chili and Patagonia^ while the Atlantic ocean washes its shores from its 
north- east to its southern limits. 

Brazil was discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese, who was 
driven upon its coasts by a tempest in 1500. He called it the land of 
the Holy Cross ; but it was subsequently called Brazil, on account of its 
red wood, and was carefully explored by Amerigo Vespucci about 1604. 
The gold mines were first opened in 1684 ; and the diamond mines 
were discovered in 1780. The French having seized on Portugal in 
1807, the royal family and nobles embarked for Brazil. A revolution 
took place here in 1821. Brazil was erected into an empire, when Don 
Pedro assumed the title of emperor, November 18, 1825. He abdicated 
the throne of Portugal, May 2, 1826 ; and that of Brazil, in favor of his 
in£Eint son, now ^1855) emperor, April 7, 1881, and returned to Por- 
tugal, where a civil war ensued. — Haydn. 

The surface of Brazil is about equally divided into uplands and low- 
lands, or valleys. Two parallel mountain ranges traverse the country 
from N. to S., forming elevated ridges of table-land, the greatest height 
of the central range being from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. 



Countries. 


Imports. 


Proportions. 
1858-«l. I854r66. 


Exports. 


Proportioiit. 
1853-5C 1854-65. 


6t. Brit, and poss., 


$22,775,420 


63.72 , 


53.59 


$19,687,362 


32.43 


32.32 


France and poss., 


4,989,187 


11.71 ^ 


11.67 


4,086,131 


7.95 


9.02 


United StateA, 


3,995,868 


9.06 . 


8.25 


11,903,644 


28.35 


26.28 


Portugal and poss., 


3,234,396 


6.83 


7.63 


2,324,889 


4.35 


6.12 


Hanseatic towns, 


2,442,233 


6.25^ 


5.76 


3,387,579 


8.27 


7.37 


Bio de la Plata, . 


2,108,545 


6.03 


4.97 


2,087,433 


4.25 


4.61 


Belgium, 


' 885,752 


2.16 


4.97 


1,391,847 


1.78 


3.07 


Spain and poss., . 


665,468 


0.84 


1.45 


488,969 


0.84 


0.96 


Chili, . 


564,133 


0.49 


1.33 


789,558 


1.02 


1.63 


Sardinia, 


377,584 


0.78 


0.89 


608,978 


0.88 


1.34 


Sweden and Norway, 189,T'74 


0.26 


0.45 


1,254,649 


2.18 


2.77 


Austria, 


130,277 


0.84 


0.31 


812,011 


3.63 


1.79 


Holland and poss., 


58,750 


0.07 


0.14 


109,611 


0.13 


0.24 


Other countries, . 


322,327 


0.94 


0.76 


687,557 


1.23 


1.47 


Denmark, . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


. . • • 


779,938 


2.64 


1.72 


Turkey, 


• • • • 


a • • • 


... a 


134,709 


0.15 


0.29 


Be-e^)ortatlon, . 


300,460 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • « . 


• * a • 


♦ • • • 


Total, . 


$43,040,174 


$50,534,865 






NATIGATION IN 1854 AND 1855. 
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Yessels. Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 




Bradlian, . 


. 3,737 277,863 


3,887 


296,015 




Foreign, . 


. 1,1 
tal, . ^ 


12 440,849 


1,067 
4,954 


440,943 
736,958 




TfA 


49 718,702 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 

COAST OF BKAZIL AND DEPENDENCIES, 
Feom OcrouEK 1, 1830, TO JUIY 1, ISSG. 
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PEINCIPAI PORT. 
Bio de Janeiro, the capital of BrazU, on the Atlantic, in lat SS^ G4' 16" 3., 
lon^ 43<>1G'50" W. Fopulntioa 200,000. The hwbor of Rio is one (^ the fluett 
in ttiB world, both as respects capaeiQuaneaa and seourity for all sorts of vessels. In 
craninK &om thu north-eaat it is usual to maka C».pa Frio, in lat iS* 1 18" S., 
long. 42" 3' -0" TV., being about four leagues nearly east of Rica The entrance to 
tho harbor is marlted bj i remarkable liill in tliB form of a sugar-loat 900 fent higb, 
oloae to ita west side; Wldle on tho east or opposite aide of the bay, at the dist«nc» 
ofabout IJmilea, is the fort of Santa Crua VuBsels bound for lUo, oomiue Stan the 
north, should, after rounding Cape Frio, steer due west, keeping about three leagues 
from the coast, until they come witliin flya or six miles of tho Ilha Raia, or Plat 
inland, lying almost duesouthfrom the mouth of the barbor.at tbe distance of about 
three leagues. A lighthouse, the lautem of which is said to "be elevated nearly 
300 feet abovo the level of the sea, waa erected on thia island in 1S2S. The light ia 
a revolving one, alternately red and white, flniahing ita rerolotioa in three minDlea. 
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ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

Latitude S. 22** 20' and 40** 60', and longitude W. 66** 20' and *lV 
30'. Length, N. and S., about 1,260 miles, and breadth, E. and W., 
about 720 miles. Area, 926,000 square miles. 

The Argentine Confederation comprises the provinces known under 
the SpaniML regime as the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, with the excep- 
tion of Paraguay and Uruguay, east of the Plata, which have become 
independent States. It is bounded on the N. by Bolivia, on the EL by 
Paraguay and Uruguay, on the S. E. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the S. by 
Patagonia, and on the W. by Chile, from which it is divided by the 
erest of the Andes. Capital : Buenos Ayres. 

The Confederation (bound together, however, by no very stringent ties) 
consists of thirteen States and an extend ve unappropriated country: 



Statofl. 

1. Buenos Ayres,. 

2. Gomentes, 

3. Entre Bios, 

4. Santa F6, 

5. Cordoba^ . 

6. San Lois de la Punta, 
1, Mendoza^ 

8. San Juan de la Frontera 

9. Bioja, 

10. Catamarca, 

11. Santiago del Estero, 

12. Tucuman, 

13. Salta, . 
Grand Ohaco . 

Total, 



Area. 



o 
o 
o 

^^ ^ 



CO 



Population. Capitals. 

230,000 Buenos Ayres (100,000). 

45,000 CkOTientes (20,000). 

36,000 Parana (15,000). 

22,000 Santa Fe (4,000). 

87,000 Cordoba (14,000). 

28,000 San Luis de la Punta (1,500). 

47,000 Mendoz (12,000). 

28,000 San Juan (8,000). 

23,000 Rioja (3,800). 

40,000 Catamaroa (4,000). 

64,000 Santiago (4,000^ 

51,000 Tucuman (8,000). 

63,000 Salta (9,000). 
(Indian Territory.) 



926,000 754,000 



The area and population of the country as given in the above table 
must be taken as a mere approximation. 

The internal commerce of the Confederation is very considerable, as 
almost every State produces something peculiar, which is in demand in 
the neighboring States. It is also facilitated by the local character of 
the surface and the climate, which is generally dry. The roads are also 
tolerably good. The river navigation is extensive, and by these channels 
the commercial material of the northern States is brought to Buenos 
Ayres, the chief port whence thev are exported. The commerce with 
Brazil and the neighboring republics is important. The exports consist 
principally of hides, skins, horse-hair, wood, tallow, ostrich feaUiers, salted 
meats, horns, bones, etc., to the value of between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 annually. The country is dependent on foreign nations lor 
almost etery article of manufiactures. These are supplied chiefly from 
Ikigland and the United States, and consist of calicoes, cottons and wool- 
ens, hardware, and general merchandise. 

Tlie La Plata, the great river of the country, embodies most of the 
interior waters of the country, and is the recipient of the Parana, Par- 
agnay, and numerous large nvers draining three fourths of the Confed- 
eration. This river, since the overthrow of Rosas, has been opeoied to 
the Gommeroe of the world. 
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PRIKCIPAL POKT. 
BOBHOa XTBia, the capital of the Argentina GonfedBraUon and of tbe province of 
Buenos Afreai.ia aituated on the right btmk i^ the BStuajy of tbe Fkita, in tat 
3*" 39' a, long. BS" IB' W. The river is at this point 80 wide, tli*t it is quite im- 
pas^ble with the naked eye to diatingmah the oppo^te bank ; and at the aame timo 
ao ahallow, that riiipa drawing 16 or IG feet cJ' water muet anchor aevea or eight 
tDilo« from the otj. Small craft geuerallj anchor iu what are called tbe inner roads, 
abreast of the dty. As tbe depth of water is never Bufflcient to admit of their oom- 
ing to shore, passengers OJid goods itre lauded hj means of la^^e-wheeled uu^ 
which are either drawn or pushed by tbe requisite number of horses. The town of 
Baecoe Ayreg is sitnated in a vast plain extending westward to the Andes. Hie 
level □nifcKinity of ita outline is only )»xik(m by the Bpires of the various ciiurches. 
The Plata is one of the largest rivera in the world, Iraveramg a vast eitont of coimtij 
of wbieh it is tbe great outlet Unluckily, however, its estuary, though broad, is 
in most paita shallow, bcdng also enciunbered with sand bonks, aod infested with 
sudden gusts of wind called pamperos. Its navigation la consequently attended 
witii a good deal of difficult, and ^ps bound ht Buenos Ayres generally take 
[JIotH on bootil 
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CHILL 

The republic of Chili occupies that long strip of land 'which lies ou 
the south-western side of South America, extending from 24° to 55^ 59' 
S. latitude ; and from 69® to 72° W. longitude. It is bounded west by 
the Pacific Ocean, and east by the Andes, by which it is separated from 
the Argentine Confederation. On the north. Chili is separated from Bo- 
livia by the extensive desert of Atacama ; and it extends southward to 
the extreme limits of that Archipelago which embraces all the islands 
between Chilo6 and the Straits of Magellan. Reckoning its length from 
the desert of Atacama to Cape Horn, it comprehends 36 degrees of lati- 
tude. Its average breadth is only 150, and where greatest not more 
than 210 geographical miles. The superficial area of Chili is computed 
at 218,925 English square miles, which is about 3,195 miles more exten- 
sive than that of France and Bel^um together. Except where the Andes 
are intersected by ravines, which frequently change into vaJes or plains 
fit for cultivation, these mountains with their parallel ranges and spurs, 
occupy a great part of its area. South of me Cuesta de Chacabuco 
there are extensive plains, broken only by a few ridges of hills ; but ihe 
highlands are almost continuous from north to south along the coast of 
the Pacific. 

Chili is rich in almost every class of metals ; but the silver mines of 
late years have jdelded enormous quantities of ore. The metals at 
present discovered are gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cobalt, 2sinc, 
nickel, bismuth, iron, molybdenum, and quicksilver ; but the only ores 
which are worked are gold, silver, copper, and occasionally quicksilver. 
The latter will now be abandoned in consequence of the low price of 
mercury, caused by the quantity produced in California. The metals are 
found in all the series ot rocks between granite and trachyte, in veins 
which generally run from north and north-west to south and south-east ; 
in some places, however, their course is irregular, or they extend east 
and west The auriferous veins run nearly parallel to the grain or im- 
perfect cleavage of the surrounding granite rocks. Gold is found most 
abundantly in the beds of detritus, derived from the degradation of the 
upper portion of the rocks. 

A railroad runs from Caldera to Copiapo, a distanee of 54 miles, which 
is to be continued on to Chaiiarcillo, about 50 miles from the city ; and 
a tram-road is projected to the rich mineral district of Tres Puntas 
(8,400 feet above the sea), which, when completed, will enable the miners 
to send down the poor silver ores which they now throw away. The 
commerce of Chili nas vastly increased since the time when the country 
lay torpid under the yoke of Spain. As soon as it had recovered from 
the unsettled condition caused by the revolution, business of all kinds 
acquired new energy, and the trade, freed from its oppressive restrictions, 
extended to the larger ports of the United States and Europe. A few 
years were sufficient to show a large increase in its export and import 
trade, and Valparaiso soon became a flourishing port. 

The precious metals are the most valuable exports from Chili. While 
obtaining annually from her mines metal to the amount of £1,500,000, 
she exported in the year 1851 gold to the value of £59,950, silver to the 
value of £709,467, and copper to the value of £414,503. 
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PRINCIPAL POST. 
Valpabaibo, the prindpal seaport (^ Chili, lat, (fort St Astonii^ 33' 1' IB" EL, 
long. 11" 41' 6" W. PopulaUon perhaps 28,000 or 30,000. The water in the b«j' 
is deep, and it ofibrda secure anchorage, tcteept dnrlog northerly gales, to the via^. 
lence of which it ia exposed ; but aa the holding-ground is good, and the ptUi of Iba. 
tmcbor against a steep bill, accidents seldom occur to ressela propeilf fbund in, 
anchoTB and cables. "AetB is no mole or iett;- ; but the water close to Hie ahtna is . 
80 deep, that it is cuatomaij for the smaHer class of ships to cany out an aa- . 
chor to the northward, and to moor the ship -mth the stem ashore hy another cable - 
made fiist to the shore. Lai^e ships lie a Uttle flirther otf, and load and unload bj 
means of lifters. The best shelter is in that part called the Fisherman'B bar, . 
lying between, the castle and fort SL Antonio, wherE^ close lo a dear eliingle beadi, . 
there is nine &tiioias of water. In the very worst w)»it)ier, a landing may be el- - 
fected in this pan of the bay. The harbois of VaJdivia and Ooaoepoloa are muoh . 
superior to that of Yalpar^so, the fanner being, indeed, not only the beet In Ohili, , 
but second to (few ia any part of the world. But Talparaiso being □earths ct^tai, . 
Santiago, and being the central d£p6t fbr the leeonrcea of the prorinca, .ia.mpBt fro- . 
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PERU. 

Latitude S. 8** 35' to 21° 48', and longitude W. 70° 40' to 84° 
30'. Les^, N. and S., 1,200 miles^ and breadth, from 40 to 600 miles. 
Area, 520,000 square miles. 

Peru is bounded N. by Ecuador, K by Brazil, S. K and S. by Bolivia, 
and W. by the Padfic Ocean. Its coast reaches from the mouth of the 
Bio Tumbez to that of the Loa, 1,240 miles. Capital : lima. 

All the mountains of Peru form part of the great chain (cordillera) of 
the Andes. From Porco, in Bolivia, it is separated into two chains : 
that of Ancumar, which runs from the K Mtween the provinces of 
Garabaya and Azangaro in the department of Puno, and that which runs 
to the W. through Tacua, Moquegua, and Arequipa. Both reunite after- 
ward near the city of Cuzco, iod again separate, the one running to the 
E. of the provinces of Huanta and Tarma, and the other to the W. of 
those of Castrovireyna, Huancavelica, and Huarochiri, reuniting them- 
•dyes again in Pasco. From Pasco three chains detach themselyes — the 
eastern between the Rio Gnall^a and the Pachitea, the central one be* 
tween the Guallega and the Upper MarafLon, and the western one between 
the latter and the coast of TrujiHo and Paita. These several chains re* 
unite in the province of Loja, in Ecuador. The direction of these chains 
of mountains determines the great valleys of the interior of Peru. 

The mineral resources of Peru, like tiiose of Mexico, are inexhaustible. 
Hie very name of the country is associated in the mind with ideas of 

Sold and silyer. Beside the precious metals, however, the country pro» 
noes copper, tin, iron, coal, saltpetre, etc., in abundance — ^the latter 
wnder the name of nitrate of soda has become an important export. 
The agricultural staples of the country are sugar, rice, tobacco, etc., which 
grow m the warmer stuations ; the vine, wl^t, etc., in the milder ; po- 
tatoes are cultivated in all parts. Maize is cultivated, and is the common 
diet of the people. Medicmal plants, drugs, and dye-stuf& form a large 
pirt of the exports, and some of the ham woods abound in the forest. 
The Cinchona, or Peruvian bark is indigenous to the country : it grows 
at the elevation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, and abounds most in the 
northern provinces. Among the wild animals of Peru are the puma, 
the uturunca (a species of t^;er), the acumari ^a black bear), and great 
yarieties of deer, wild bears, armadillos, etc. Tne llama, alpasa, guanaca, 
yieofia, etc, are the most valuable animals. 



oovmT* 
Great BriUin, 
C&iiia, 
OhIH, 
^Miin, 
Bcuador, . 
United States, 
I^ranoe^ . 
Bamburg^ 
AntiUee^ . 
Other oountries^ 
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COMMERCE IN 186S, 



Imports* 

23,081,455 

1,447,480 

3,3*70,035 

811,835 

984^140 

2,930,120 

9,418,905 

2,431,835 



1,063,865 
45,439,4*70 



44,093,'7'75 

2,487,185 
1,144,970 

24,491,890 
7,208,030 
1,074,070 
1,321,200 
2,580,395 

84,401,516 



FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UOTTED 
WITH PERU, 
Fbom Ootosbb I, 18M, TO July 1, 186& 
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ToW, 


38,400 
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im 
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PEmaPAL PORm 

Cau.10, a Ibrtifleil town of Pen, dep&rtineiiti and mx mllei vest of JJma, ct 
which it U the porti Ml the Pacific, in lat. 12" 3,, long. Tt° 13' 1" W. Popolalion 
pcrtiape 20,000. It is genentllf well built ; its caatle, fbnuedf ybtj Mrong, hag 
Udely been dlBmaotled, and is now used for a cuBtom-bouae. Its roadstead, ahal* 
tered l^ the island of Ban Lorenzo, ia Ute best on the Pernvian coast It has a 
conTenient qnay, and commuoicatea witb Lima W a good carriage road. Costoou 
revenue, about $1,000,000. EzpoHs conasCdiietiy of ballion,'q)ede, copper, cotton, 
bark, and hides. In 1841, 198 vessels, aggregate buiden 101,081 tons, entered, and 
481 Teasels, bnidsn 99,941 tons, cleared out of tiie port. In 171S tba old town of 
Gallao was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Ldu, the c^tal dty of Pom, in a One valley, about aix milea Bntm its pnt Cal- 
1*0, on the FaclQc, and oonnected wiUi it bj a railTaad, laL 1S° 3' 66'' B., kog, 
17^ 6f 30" W. Population 70,000, It was long tba grand comme*icial entreat fw 
an the ireatera ooast of South America, and it bUQ has a laqp trade, ita ezpafta con- 
riating of lilTar, copper ore, bark, aoq>, vkmna wool, <*in^nia slung, nitre^ angw, 
etc. ; and import! at manu&ctured goods, ftom Eoglaiid, wines, silka, and bTaadfi ' 
ficm E^Ntin aod Franoe, end otW produce ehiefij &i»n tlia American continent 
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CfflNA, 

The coterminous empires of Russia and China occupy between them 
about one fifth part of the habitable globe, in pretty nearfy equal portions ; 
but the population of the latter is about four times greater th«i that of 
the former, even after including its recent annexation of Poland. Wo 
can easily trace the boundaries and mark the extreme limits of these two 
great empires, by parallels of latitude and meridional lines <^ longitude ; 
but when we come to reduce them to square miles, or speak of their c<m* 
tents in acresj the mind is bewildered by the ma^tude of the numbers 
required to express them, and forms but an indistmct idea of their super- 
fiaal extent 

No country in the world is better adapted^ from situation, dimatOi and 
products, for extensive commerce, than China ; yet no civilized countiy 
has profited less by these advanfeges. The hi^py distribution of its 
numerous rivers, aided by artificial canals, affords an almost uninterrupted 
water-<)ommunication from the mnrthem to the southern, and firom tlie 
western to the eastern extremities of this grand empire; and thus a 
facility is given for the interchange of the products of one province witl& 
those of another, unknown in any other country. 

All foreign comnoerce is systematically discouraged. The extent^ fertil^, 
and variety of their soil and climate, happily situated between the extreme 
of heat and cold, partaking of the advant^es of both, without experien- 
cing the inconveniences of either, supply the Chinese with the productions 
of Smost all the world besides, whether to minister to the necessities, the 
comforts, or the luxuries of their numerous population ; and leave tbis 
^eat empii!e, as a nation, almost independent of foreign supplies tlm>ugh 
the medium of conuneroe. Satisfied, or affecting to be satii^ed, with we 
prodigal bounty of nature, jealous of strangers, and governed by a grada- 
tion of arbitrary despots, me Chinese long considered it as a &vor be- 
stowed on foreigners to open any of their ports for &e interchange, of 
commodities. The revenue derived fix)m this limited intercourse waa. of 
litUe Gt no importance at the chief seat of government. 

The Chinese levv no specific duties on the articles imported, nor ad 
valorem duties on the cargoes ; the only impost is on the ship itself and 
is estimated by a rule as absurd as it is partial and unequal They 
measure the length from the center of the foremast to the center of the 
mizzen-mast, and the breadth in taken close abaft the mainmast The 
length is then multiplied by the breadth, and the product, divided W 
ten, gives the measurement of the ship. All ships, according to tl^a 
measurement, are clas9ed under first, second, or tbird rates; aU qiier 
vessels, however small, are classed as third rates. By this nde a. sMp. of 
a hundred tons would pay from $i«000 to (5,000, and a ship of a motsor 
and not above double mat sum. 



TEA l^XPOBTED FBOM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATER. 
Ymjt osdOBg June, PoandSi. y««r ending Juoa, f 



1860, 
1851, 
1863^ 



18»07 2^000 
31,761^000 
28^100^000 
34^334,000 



1853, 

1864 
1866i 



40,914,000 
21^867,000 
31,516|Q0i> 
4K),aM00$^ 



FOREIGN COliMiECE OF THE UNllED STATES 
WITH CHINA, 

FaOK OOTOBER 1, 1830, TO JULT 1, 1S5G. 
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PBItTOIFAI^ FOBTS. 

Akot, a conunerciBl a<y and seaport of Ohliia, province of Fc^-lden, on an taland 
<X the same name^ in a bay of the Chinew sea, opposite Fonnoea, and 330 miles 
E.S,a of Canton, lat 21° ICf H., iMig. 118" 13' B. PoprOation 260,000. Harbor 
eiceiltHit; dilpa can lie doaa to the qoayB, or in a deep and ahsltered creek. There 
is a ccmsideiable trade, especiall/ with Fonnoea ; manu&ctoras of porcel&io, giaaa 
clothB, mntiTeUafi, paper, etc., wUcb, with Bugat'Ctuidj and Congou tea, compoee its 
prfav^Ml exparta Lnpocts comprise lioe, sugar, camphor, and European produce. 

GUTOH, in China, provlDoe of Qoantoi^, lat 23° V 10" N. long. 113° 14' E.' It 
it «taated on t^e eMtern bonk of the Fekisi% rivei, ahoai 80 miles from the sonth- 
flnt flea of China. Ships ascend the river oiiij aa ^ as Whampoa, 15 miles belov 
Oatiton, loading by means of native boats. The veeaela take pilots at Hacao roads: 
but the entrance to the river is sate, and sometimes i pilot is not waited lor. TJatu 
trilbin a fbw yeai^ Canton was the piinci^ mart Cir fbreign oommeroe, utd ma in 
ftot Uie onlj poit (^NU to fateignaa. 
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HAUBinUS, OB ISLE OF FRA2f CB, 
An iflland in the Indian Ocean, colony of Oieat Britain. Length, 96 
milei ; breadth, 20 milaa. C^ef town, Fort Louia. Latitude of Coop- 
er's Island 20° a' 1" 8^ longitude 57° 31' 1" E. Area, 700 square 
miles. 

' Sxportt and Imporlt, etc — MaoridnB is prett; fertile, a considenible 
part of the surface being, however, occupied Df mountains. Its Bhape is 
orcuUr, being about 150 miles in ciroumfeience. The climate is healthy, 
hat subject to hnnicanea. l^e principal product of the island is sugar, 
which u now cultivated to the almost total neglect of eveij thing eue ; 
hnt it also produces excellent coffee, indigo, and cotton. The blactwood 
or ebony of the Manritins is very abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Very little com or grain of any Hnd is raised in the island ; most arddee 
of provision being imported. Preriouely to 1826, the sugar and other 
articles brought to Great Britain from the Mauritius were charged with 
tlie aame duties as die like articles frnm India ; bnt in the above-men- 
tioned year this distinction was done away, and it was enacted (6 Geo, 
4, 0. Ill g 44), that all goods of the growth, produce, or manu&cture 
of the Mauritius, should, upon importation into an^ port of the United 
Kingdom, be sul^ect to the game duties and regulations as the like goods 
bwi^of the ^owth, produce, ot manufacture of the British colomes in 
the West Indies ; and that the trade with the Mauritius should be placed 
as neariy as poeuble on the same footing as that of the West India 
islands. 

This was a great bo(Mi to the Maoritios, and the exports ol sngar from 
it have since rapidly increased. According to Milbum (Orienbd Com- 
merce, ii., 568), they amounted, in 1812, to abont 5,000,000 pounds. 
In 1818, they amounted to about 8,000,000 pounds; and in 1824, to 
83,334,668 pounds. Since 1826, nine tenths of the sugar rused in the 
Mauritius has been shipped for the United Kingdom. Its wonderful in- 
crease is seen in the following table : 



ACCOUNT OF SCQAS KXPOETBD IKOU 


MADBrnoB snrcB wwmskl in pbknch 




POUKDB. 




Ton. 


PlWDdl. 


rt»n. 




188»— 1840, . 


64,836,184 


1816— 184T, . 


133,410,303 


1840— 1S41, . 


T7,1T4,253 


1817—1848, . 


. 133,827,388 


1S4»— 1S42, . 


85,191,837 


184B— IS19, . 


. 106,350,698 


1813—1843, . 


m,660,4SS 


1849—1650, . 


. 120,633.495 


1S4»— 1814, . 


59,615,885 


18B0— 18B1, . 


. 117,086,406 


IBll—ieiG, . 


18,165,106 


1861—1862, . 


137,376,179 


1816—1846, . . 


102,168,168 







The shipments of sugar from the island in 1849-60, 1860-51, and 
1861-52, were distributed as follows : 

ista-txi. Ksasi. ikucs. 

tTnited Kjngdom, . . 107,365,198 106,539,831 114,859,749 

Cape of Good Hope, , . 6,233,771 4,261,873 13,098,867 

AOHtralUn Coloniee, . 6,133,368 6,107,169 9,371,133 

Other places, . . 601,967 791,333 116,130 
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Jfbftign Commerce of the United States. 
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loBDOK CoKMxaxm or thi ITifniD Statb with thi Oountbus statid bblow. 
Thxbb bbino but oooasxonal OoMmmfm^ or a raw ooNgBounrB tbabs^ the 

AOaBSaATS ONLY IB aFTEN. 

BOUBBON AND MAURITIU& 
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This dividon of the globe is distingaislied hj itsYaat extent ; hj tiie 
strikiDg character of its interim geography ; aboye all, by the stupendous 
revolutions of which it has been the scene ; and, laslJy, by the high an- 
tiquitj of its dvilization, of which we can still faintij trace the precious 
ranaios. Stretching firoin the southern hemiaii^i^ere into the northern re- 
gions of perpetual winter, it comprises within its bounds the opposite ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; aQ the yarietiea, consequently, of the animal 
and vegetable tribes ; and that still more interesting variety which the 
irresistible law of climate impresses on the human species. 

Foreign Commerce, — ^In addition to her internal trade, Asia maintains 
an extensive intercourse by sea with Europe, America, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean. A great trade is also carried on from ESndostan and 
China to the Asiatic Archipelago, and the trade of the Asiatic islands 
with each other is of great importance. It appears that Ihose islands 
were at a very eariy period the seat of commerce ; and the learned re- 
searches of Europeans have lHX)ught to light, in s(»ne of them, the mon- 
uments of ancient dvilization. Sumatra was the aeat of the Malay 
empire, Java of a Hindoo state, and the Celebes were inhabited by the 
Bugis, a race of expert navi^tois and merchants. The productions of 
these klands, and of the Moluccas and Borneo, namely spices, aromatics, 
and gold, entered into the commerce of the ancient worid, and were im- 
ported into Rome through Egypt. In later times, about the ninth cen- 
turjr, the Asiatic Archipelago was visited by the Arabs and the Chinese, 
while the adventurous Malays frequented the coasts of Asia, and even 
of Africa, and particularly the African island of Madagascar. When 
these islands were visited oy Europeans, about the fifteenth century, Ma- 
lacca, Acheen, and Bantam were the great marts <^ the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, where the rich produce of Sumatra, Borneo, and the Moluccas, 
conveyed in the small trading 'craft of the country, was exchanged for 
that of India and China. The Portuguese fixed on Groa, on the Malabar 
coast, as the capital of their eastern settlements ; and they afterward se- 
lected Malacca as a central station for protecting and extending their 
intercourse with the neighboring nations. The Dutch chose Bantam, and 
afterward Batavia, situated midway between Hindostan and China, as the 
center of their commercial settlements. The situation was most advan- 
tageous, and the port was soon frequented by vessels from China and 
Japan, TunMn, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the island of Celebes. But 
the great and flourishing trade of Java was crushed under the colonial 
monopoly of the Dutch, and under what Sir Stamford Raffles terms 
**" the short-sighted tyranny of a mercantile administration." The con- 

2 nest of Java by the British in 1812 put an end to this thraldom, and 
lie great trade of the Asiatic Archipelago began to center in Batavia, 
whidi was fisist rising into a great commerdal emporium ; all the articles 
which were the exclusive pr^uce oi the Eastern islands being collected 
at its principal ports for re-exportation to India, China, and Europe. 
Since Java was restored to the Dutch, the free port of Singapore, estab- 
lished by the British, is the center of a great trade, and is frequented by 
the Chinese in their junks, and by all the other navigators of those seas 
with the produce of their respective islands. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH OTHER 

PARTS— ASIA, EUROPE, AFRICA, THE "WEST INDIES 

GENERALLY, AND UNCERTAIN PORTS, 

Fboh Ootobib 1, 1830, TO July 1, 185S. 
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ASIA. 

Sarli/ Commerce. — Asia, noCwitiuttonding the ware bywhidi it has be«i desolated, 
vaa Ihnn an earlj period the Beat of cwmmerce and of wealth. The eastern ooun- 
triea of Hindostan and China preijeded Gorope in dvilization and industry, and, 
independant of that divereitj' of natural productions which is the Gnindation of 
bade, the7 had caltivated many arts and manu&cturee which were unknown 
In the weetem world. Aua, accordinKly, aboooded in many precious oomiaod- 
tties wbioh could not bo produced bj ttie rude industry of Europe. Thus Ohiaa 
had its silk and porcelain; Hindostan its muslin, cotton, preaioos Etonea, and 
aromataoB of all'sorts, coatu^ bdellium, sjMkenard, iroi?, tort<use-8heU, pepper, ate 
These were in gieneral denujid throughout Enti^K^ where thay oould not be pro 
dnaed| and tbey were procured in ezchsnge chiefly for bullion, whi^ theo, as in 
blat Omm, was the great article of export to India. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX 

TO SUBJECTS CONTAINED IN THE HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SKETCH OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Acapuloo, 161. 

Adelaide, 83. 

Africa^ 94. 

Africa (Miscellaneous), 185. 

Alabaina^ 40. 

Alabama, Commerce o( 41. 

Alexandria (Virginia), 31. 

Alexandria^ 33. 

Alicant, Spain, 129. 

America, Central, 166. 

America, Central, Commerce o( 167. 

American Colonies, 2. 

American Colonies, Commerce^ Progress 
o{,U. 

American Colonies, Commerce in Seven- 
teenth Century, 55. 

American Colonies, Commerce from ItOO 
to the Revolution, 55. 

American Tonnage, 65. 

Amoj, 181. 

Amsterdam, 109. 

Annapolis, Maryland, 29. 

Antwerp, 67. 

Argentine Confederation, 174. 

Argentine Confederation, Commerce o^ 
175. 

Asia, 184. 

Asia (Miscellaneous Commerce of), 185. 

Australia, 82. 

Australia, Commerce o^ 83. 

Austria, 152. 

Austria, Conmierce o^ 153. 

Azores, Islands, 142. 

AzoreSi Islands, Commerce o^ 143. 

B. 

Baltimore, 29. 

Bangor, 9. 

Barcelona, 129. 

Batavia, 113. 

Bath, 9. 

Beaufort, N. C, 35. 

Beaufort, S. C, 37. 

Belfast^ Ireland, 71. 

Belfast, Maine, 9. 

Belgium, Commerce o^ 66. 

Belgium and U. S., Commerce (^ 67. 

Bengal, Commerce o^ 78. 

Bergen, 123. 

Bermudas, 89. 

Bombay, 79. 



Bordeaux, 97. 

Boston, 15, 

Brazil, 172. 

Brazil, Commerce o^ 173. 

Bremen, 117. 

Brest, 97. 

Britifiii Colonies, 92. 

British Colonies, Commerce of; 93. 

British Colonies, Commerce o^ 95. 

British Gruiana^ 86. 

British Guiana^ Commerce o^ 87. 

British East Indies, Commerce o^ 79. 

British West Indies, Commerce o^ 89. 

Bristol, 17. 

Brunswick, 39. 

Buenos Ayres, 174. 

BuenoR Ayres, Conmierce o( 175. 

Burlington, 13. 

c. 

Cadiz, Port ot, 127. 
Cagliari, 149. 
Calcutts^ Town o^ 78. 
California, Commerce o^ 53. 
Callao, Port o^ 179. 
Campeachy, Trade o^ 85. 
Canada, Described, 90. 
Canada^ Commerce o^ after 1820, 91. 
Canada, Commerce o^ before 1820, 93. 
Canary Islands, 130. 
Canary Islands, Commerce o^ 131. 
Cape Breton, 92. 
Cape Breton, Commerce o^ 93. 
Cape de Yeiti Islands, 145. 
Oape de Yerd Islands, Commerce o( 145. 
Cape of Good Hope, 80. 
Cape of Good 'ELape^ Commerce o( 81. 
Cape Town, Port o? 81. 
Cifftagena^ 169. 
Cayenne, Port'o^ 102. 
Central America, 166. 
Central America, Commerce o^ 167. 
Chagres, 169. 
Champlain, Lake, 12. 
Charleston, a C, Port o( 37. 
Cherburg, Port o? 97. 
Chicago, 50. | 

Chili Described, 176. 
Chili, Commerce o^ 177. 
China Described, 180. 
China, Commerce o£, 181. 
I Ciiidiinati, Described, 49. 
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A^habeHcai Index. 



CSspIatme Republic^ C!ommeroe o( 163. 

Gjrde, 164 

Gobmbia^ Described, 164 

Oolombia, C!ommeroe o( 161^. 

Colonies, Foundataon o^ 1. 

Colonies, British, 92. 

Colonies, British, Commeroe o^ 93, 95. 

Colcmies, Danish, Commeroe oil 10*7. 

Colonies, Dutch, 111$. 

Colonies, Fr^ich, Commerce o^ 101. 

Colonies, Spanish, 169. 

Colonies, Spanish, Conmierce o^ 169. 

Commerce, American, in Seyenteraith 

Century, 66. 
Commeroe from 1700, to Revolution, 65* 
Commerce, Progress of American, 64 
Commerce of the States of the Union, 9. 
Commeroe of the United States \mdet 

Articles of Confederation, 6t. 
Commerce of tiie United States, 64. 
Commerce c^the United States under the 

Constitution, and until 1812, 6*7. 
Commeroe of the United States smce ldl2 

up to present time, 62. 
Communication with the ICediteiranean, 

163. 
Commercial Policy of the United States^ 

30. 
Commercial German Union, 118. 
Commercial Policy, Spanish, 128. 
Connecticut, State ci, IS. 
Connecticut, Commerce o^ 26 yeara^ 19. 
Constantinople, 166. 
Cc^nhagen, 106. 
Costa Rica, 166. 
Costa Rica, Commeroe ot, l6t. 
Cuba, 134 

Cuba, Commeroe o^ 135. 
Cura^oa^ 111. 

D. 

Danish Colonies, 107. 

Danish Sound Dues, 106. 

Danish West Indiee^ 107. 

Dantdc^ 119. 

Delaware, State o^ 26. 

Delaware Bay, 26. 

Delaware Breakwato', 27. 

Delaware, Commerce o^ 26 yearsy 27. 

Denmark, 104 

Denmark, Commerce o^ 106. 

Detroit^ 47. 

District of Columbia, 31. 

Dutch Colonies, 116. 

Dutch East Indies, 112. 

Dutch East Indies, Commeroe qf, 113. 

Dutch Guiana, 114 

Dutch GuianA) Comm^xse o^ 145. 

Dutch West Indies^ Commerce o^ 111. 

E. 

East Indies, British, Commeroe o( 79. 
Bast Indies, Dutch, 112. 



East Indies, Commerce o^ 113. 
Elsinore, Port o( 106. 
Erie, Lake, 48. 
Erie, Pa^ 26. 

Establishment of Colonies, 1. 
Europe (Miscellaneous Commerce), 186. 
Ezp<xris of American Cokmies Itom Itt^ 
to 1776, 6. 

F. 

Fairfield, 19. 

Fayal, Port ot, 143. 

Fayal, Commerce of, 143. 

Florida, Described. 42. 

Florida, Commerce o^ 43. 

Foreign Tonnage, 66. 

France, Describe^ 96. 

France, on the Atlantic, Commerdd ci^ 9% 

France, Commerce o^ 98. 

France, on the Mediterranean, 99. 

French Colonies, 101. 

French Gruiana^ 102. 

French Guiana, Commerce ot, 102. 

French West Indies, 100. 

French West Indies, 101. 

a. 

Galatz, Port; dt, 154 

Galway, Port o^ 71. 

Genoa, Port ot, 147. 

Georgetown, D. C, 31. 

Georgetown, British Guiana^ 87. 

Georgia, State of; 38. 

(Georgia, Commerce of, 39. 

Grorman Commercial Union, IIJB. 

Gibraltar, 74 

Gibraltar and U. S., Commerce o^ 75. 

Glasgow, 73. 

Good Hope, Cape o^ 80. 

Gottenburg, 123. 

Great Britain, 68. 

Great Britain and the U. S., Commerce 

of, 69. 
Greece, Described, 154 
Greek Colonies, 1. 
Guatemala, Described, 166. 
Guatemala, Commerce o^ 167. 
Guiana^ Described, 103. 
Guiana, British, 86. 
Guiana, British, Commerce o^ 87. 
Guiana^ French, 102. 
Guiana, French, Commeroe o( 103. 
Guiana, Dutch, 114 
Guiana, Dutch, Commexx$e o^ 115. 
Guyamias, Mexico, 161. ? 

H. 

Hali&2, Port o^ 93. i 

Hamburg, Port o^ 117. 

Hanse Towns, Commerce (^ 117. 

Hanseatio League, 116. 

Hayaiia^ 136. 



A^pM>titicat Indhss. 
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fift/ti, OommeroQ o^ 15t. 

^Iftllj|(i^i OoBUtteroe. o^ 108* 

HoUand and U. S., Commeroe Gt, 109. 

Honduraa, Described, 84^ 

Honduras, 166. 

Honduras and IT. S., Commeroe o| 85. 

Honduras and U. Sb, Oommerpa oi{ 167. 



Illinois, State o^ 50. 

Illinois, Commeroe o^ 61. 

Imports of American QfAxmea fbom 1700 

to 1776-t. 
Indies, Esst» Britifih, Commeroe o( 79. 
Indies^ 3B:ast, Dutch, 112. 
Indies, East, Dutch, Commeroe o( 113. 
Indies, West, French, 100. 
Indies, West, French, Commeroe o^ 101. 
Iiehuid, Described, 70. 
Ireland and the XT. S., Commeroe o( 71. 
Italy, Described, 146. 
Itcdj, Commerce o^ 147. 

J. 

Jamaica^ Island o^ 88. 
Jamaica, Commerce oi^ 89. 
Java, Described, 112« 
Jersey Cily, 23. 

K 

K.9J West, Florida, 43. 

Leghorn, Port o^ 147. 
Lil^ria, Described, 144. 
Lima, Port of, 179. 
Lisbon, Port o^ 139. 
Liyerpool, Port of, 69. 
London, Port o^ 69. 
Louisiana, State o^ 44. 
LouisiaDa^ Commeroe o( 45. 
Lubec, Port oi, 117. 



Madeira Isles, 140. 

Madeira I^es, Commexoe o^ 141. 

Madras, 79. 

Maine, State o^ 8. 

Maine, Conmierce o^ 9. 

Malt% Island 0^-7 6. 

Malta and tJ. S., Commerce o( 77. 

Mapilla, Port o^ 132. 

Manilla, Commerce oS, 133. 

Marseilles, 99. 

Maryland, State o^ 28. 

^IM^land, Commerce o( 36 yeara^ 29. 

Massachusetts, State oi^ 14. 

Massachusetts, Commeroeo^ 36 yeara,^ 15, 

Mauritius, Island o^ 182., 

Mauritius, Commerce oS, 183. 

Melbourne, Commerce o^ 83, 95. 

Memel, Port o^ 119. 



Mexioo, Commeroe o( IQO^ 
Mexico and U. S.» Comsa^«c^Qd( VSL 
Michigan, State o^ 46. 
Michigan, Commeroe o^ 47. 
Middletown, Connectic^ IS^ 
Mobile, Port ofj 41. 
MokLavia, Commerce o^ 154^ 
Monteyideo, Port o^ 162. 
Montreal, 91. 

H. 

New Brunswick, Qolony ot^ 92. 

New Brunswick, Commerce o^ 98. 

New Granada, 168. 

New Granada, Commerce ol^ 169. 

New Hampshire, State oi^ 10, 

New Hampshire, Commmxse o^ 11. 

New Haven, Port o^ 19. 

New Jersey, 22. 

New Jersey, Commeroe of, 23. 

New London, Port o^ 19. 

New Orleans, Port o? 45. 

Newport, Bhode Island, 17. 

New York, State of, 20. 

New York State, Commeroe oJf 21. 

New York City, 21. 

Nicaragua, 166. 

Nicaragua^ Commerce o? 167, 

Norfolk, Port o£, 33. 

North Carolina, State o^ 34. 

North Carolina, Commerce o(^ 35. 

Norway, 124. 

Norway and Sweden, 122. 

Norway and Sweden, Conmi^rco o^ 12^ 

Nova Scotia, Colony oC, 92. 

Noya Scotia. Commeroe o( 93. 

0. 

Odessa, Port of; 121. 

Ohio, State oS, 48. 

Ohio, Commeroe ol^ 36 yearsi 49< 

Oregon, Conun^nce of, 53. 

p. 

Palermo^ P<»i; oi^ 151. • 

Panama, Port o^ 169. 

Paramaribo^ Port o^ 115. 

Paterson, N. J., 23. 

Pennsylyania, Staatie o^ 24. 

Pennsylvania, Commeroe o^ 25.. 

Pensacola, Florida, 49. 

Perth Amboy, Port ©5 23i 

Peru, 178. 

Peru, Commerce o^ 179. 

Petersburg, Port o^ 121. 

Philadelphia, Port o^ 25. 

Philippine Islands, 133. 

Philippine Islands, Commerce o$ 133^ 

Port-au-Prince, 157. 

Portland, Port oi, 9. 

Port Louis, 95. 

Porto Rioo^ Commeroe q( 136. 
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Fdrto Bioo, 13*7. 

Portamouth, New Hampshire^ lU 

Portogal, 138. 

Portugal, Commerce o^ 139. 

Progrefls of Amerioan Oommeax», 185. 

Froyidence, Rhode Islaad, It. 

Prussia, Commeroe oi( 119. 

Prussian Commeroial Union, 118. 

Puerto CaJsello, Porto^ 85. 



Quebec, 91. 



/ 



B. 



Bhode Island, State o^ 16. 

Rhode Island, Commerce o^ 36 years, It. 

Rio de Janeiro, Port o( 173. 

Russa, 120. 

Russia, Commerce oj^ 36 jeais, 121. 

S. 

Saint Helena^ 95. 

Saint John, Port o^ 93. 

Salonica, 155. 

San Domingo, 156. 

San Domingo, Conmierce o( 15t. 

San Juan de Nicaragua, 16t. 

San Salvador, 166. 

San Salvador, Commeroe o^ 16t. 

Sardinia, 148. 

Sardinia, Commeroe o^ 149. 

Savannah, (}eo., 39. 

Scotland, t2. 

^Scotland and IT. S., Commerce o^ t3. 

Sicily, Commerce o^ 150. 

Sicily and IT. S., Commerce o^ 151. 

Sierra Leone, 94. 

Sierra Leone, Commerce oj^ 95. 

Singapore, 79. 

Sound Dues, Danish, 106. 

South Carolina^ State o^ 36. 

South Carolina^ Commerce Gt, 36 years, 
37. 

Spain, Commerce o^ 126. 

Spain and the U. S., Commerce o^ 127. 

Spain on the Mediterranean, 129. 

Spanish Colonies, 158. 

Spanish Colonies, Commeroe o^ 159. 

Spanish Colonies, 2. 

Spanish Commercial Policy, 128. 

Spanish West Indies (Cuba excepted), 
137. 

Steam Communication to the Mediterra- 
nean, 153. 

Steam Tonnage of the United States, 64. 

Stettm, Port o( 119. 

Stockhohn, Port o^ 123. 

Stonington, Connecticut^ 19. 

Surinam, 111. 

Surinam, Commeroe oij 114. 

Sweden and Norway, 122. 



Sweden and Norway, CoOoiieroe o( IS). 
Sweden, Commeroe o( 122. 
Swedish West Indies, Conuneroe o^ 125. 
Sydney, 83. 

T. 

Tampico, 161. 

Tea Imports hito U. S., 180. 

Teneriffe, Island o^ 131. 

Tenerifie, Commerce o^ 132. 

Texas, State o^ 52. 

Texas, Commerce o^ 53. 

Texas (when Spanish Colony), 159. 

Toulon, Port o^ 99. 

Tonnage of the United States, 65. 

Tonnage, Steam, of the United States, 64. 

Treaties, 30. 

Trieste, Port o^ 152. 1 

Trieste, Commerce (^ 153. 

Truxillo, Port o^ 85. 

Turkey, 154. 

Turkey, Commerce o^ 155. 

u. 

Uncertain Ports, 185. 

United States, Commercial Policy o^ 30. 

United States, Commerce of (under the 

Articles of Confederation), 57. 
United States, Commerce of (under the 

Constitution, and until 1812), 57. 
United States, Commerce of (since 1812 

up to the present time), 62. 
United States, Commerce of*, 64. 
United States, Tonnage, 65. 
United States, Steam Tonnage, 64. 
Uruguay, Described, 163. 

V. 

Valetta, Port ot, 76. 

Valparaiso, Port o^ 177. 

Venezuela^ Commerce o( 170. 

Venezuela and U. S., Commerce o^ 171. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, 161. 

Yermont, State o^ 12. 

Yermonti Conmierce o^ 13. 

Virginia, State o^ 32. 

Virginia^ Conmierce o^ 36 years, 33. 

West Indies, British, 78. fi^ ^ ^ 

West Indies, British, Commeroe o^Y^. 

West Indies, French, 100. 

West Indies, French, Commerce o( 101. 

West Indies, Danish, 107. 

West Indies, Dutch, 111. 

West Indies, Swedish, 125. 

West Indies (Miscellaneous), Commeroe 

o( 185. 
Wilmington, Delaware, 27. 
Wihnington, N. C, 35. 
Wisconsin, Commeroe ot 63« 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

* 

OF HEW TOBE. 

EBPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDINa 31st JAISTUARY, 1857. 

OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE FISCAL TEAR. 



For Fremiiimfl and Policy Fees. 
** Interest on Inyestmente..., 
** Annuities 



$808,101 98 
280,170 69 
6,9<»60 . 

$1,045,285 17 



DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR. 

Paid Claims by Death $279,188 81 

" Additional to same, being Profits 18,787 49 

** Sorrendered Policies and Dividends 82,525 58 

«« Bednction of Premiums 1,992 04 

« Annuities 2,564 69 

** Commissions to Agents 82,562 46 

** Ei^enses, including Bent, Taxes, Salaries, Postures, Exchanges, Medical Examina- 

tions, Printing, Stationery, etc 66,919 21 



Net increase of Assets during the year 

Net Assets 81st January, 1856 

Total net Assets 81st January, 1867. 



$484,486 28 

$610,749 94 
8,178,084 28 

$8,788,784 22 



ASSETS, JANUARY 31, 1867. 

Cash on hand and in Bank 96,820 26 

Invested on Boftd and Mortgi^e 8,689,795 40 

Deposited for Taxes, Fire Insurance, etc 6,121 08 ■ 

Due by Agents 47,617 48' 

$8,788,784 22 



Number of Policies issued during the year 

Number of Policies in force Ist f^ebruary, 1857. 



8.041 
9,794 



I have ezamlned the above statement, and believe it to be correct 

SHEPPARD HOMANS^ Aduairy. 
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I-EEDEBIO B. WINSTON, 
MTTXART> FILLMOEB, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLUM V. BBADY, 
HENBY A. SMYTHB, 
BOBEBT H. MCUBDT, 
JOHN V. L. PBUYN, 
WILLIAM BETT8, 
ISAAC 6BEEN PSABSON, 
WILLIAM MOOBE, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, 
GEOBOE S. COE, 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

BIGHABD PATBICE, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, 
NATHANIEL HAYDEN, 
JONATHAN MILLEB, 
ABBAHAM BININGEB, 
JOHN WADSWOBTH, 
JOHN P. YELVEBTON, 
WM. J. BUNKEB, 
SAMUEL M OOBNELL, 
SAMUEL E. SPBOULLS, 
JOHN M STUABT, 
HAMLIN BLAKE, 



ALFBED EDWABD8» 
LU CIUS BOBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BABGOCE; 
WILLIAM E. DODOE, 
CHAS. J. STEDMAN, 
CEPHAS H. NOBTON, 
JOHN P. TBEA DWELL, 
EZBA WHEELEB, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
LYCUBQUS EDGEBTON, 
W. SMITH BBOWN, 
GEOBGE B. CLABE; 



SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aohuxry. 
MINTURN POST, }U>^ J&dicdl JBaDominer. 



FREDERICK S. WINSTON, JBresidenl 
ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary. 



H. H. HYDE, Omer<a Affeak. 
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An Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 

FROM 178» TO 1850. 

FhHB Gates Je Seatnn'i Aimalt of Cftn p n en fr o m tbolr Befdater nt Debates ; and from the Official 

Beported Debatw by John C. Kives. 

By tee author OF •* THIRTY YEARS' VIEW." 

2h U computed in 15 voU, *J60 poffet eath, eomprimng vhat U new contained In mmt 

Unt Hundred Volwrnes. 

The price for each yolame, in law binding, will be $3 50, (not much over one-half the 
vtaalprice for law books,) or $3 in the best cloth, payable as delivered. 

Thefirti volume is now ready, and the work toill be eonlinued every two or three moBUw 
tin the whole is complete. 

The large expense involved in publishing this work has induced ns to offer It by 
SUBSORIPTION ONLT, and we, therefore, specially invite the co-operatioo of our 
fellow citizens io every part of the Union to send us their names eaiiy, with directions how 
the volume sliall be forwarded. 

In neighborhc»ods where we have no agent, we will send a copy of the work, pott paH 
on receipt of the price named. 

These Debates have been accming (hr a |>erlod of nearly seventy yean, and till more than one hundred 
vclomefl— one ihird (iTtbem qaartoe— and cannot be pnrcbased fiur leas than Five Hundred Dollars, nttr read 
when pnrchaaeil. except as a necessity, nor any thing tound in thero wlien wanttni. except npon t<»il8oaie 
search. In the mean time, ihey contidn a history of the working of thf Oovernment I'roni its foundation- 
showing what has been dime, and how b was done— and shed light upon the study of all impending qu^- 
tions; for there is not a question of the day, and will not be while the tiovernmeul continues, which omjr noi 
be iHostrated by something to be Ibond in ihese Debates. 

The following letters were received by Mr. Tubkeb, our Agent for the City ef 
New York : 

WBBATLAin), ivsAU Lanoastzk, November IT, ISML 

IIt Dkau Stb,— Tt affords me pleasure to become a susbsoriber to Col. Benton*s Abridgment of the 
I>ebates in (ktngreaa, firom 17.^9 to 1850. From the long experience of the Colonel in public alfains his com- 
manding ability, and h!s accurate and extensive knowledge of Its. politieal history, we mi^ expect that tUs 
work wUl add to his own fame, and prove highly valuable lo his ooontrj. 

Toms, very respectfully, JiJiiES BUCHANAN. 

LaxmoTOV. Kt., Januarw 6, 1857. 

DxAB Pn.— Tn answer to yomi! letter of Sd Inst, T have to say that T know of no man in the United States 
more competent then Co!. Benton to prepare an Abridgment of the Debates in Congress, and i take pleasure 
in becoming a subscriber to the work. 

Very respeelftdly, JOHN C. BBECKINBIDOB. 

Boston, Deemnber 20, 1356, 

Dbab Sin.— I have reeelved your letter of yesterday, Inviting me to become a subscriber Ua the prc^xieed 
Abrdement of the Debates in Congress f>om 1788 to 1856. 

I have already subscribed for it in this city. OoL Benton^ eminent talent and reputation as a statesoEtsa, 
his familiar aoqnaintanoe with our parliament«y history, and Ua uutiriDg industry, are a sufllciMit guarantee 

Ibr tha lUthfol exeeotioa of this great undertaking. 

1 am, dear sir, icm>eeiftiBy youi^ EDWABD EYEBGTT. 

Of- this work Qovemor Chabs sajs^ in ft letter to the General Agent for fonr of the 
Western States: 

BzwunvB OmoB, Columbxts. ZWe s ai ter 6^ IBM; 

Dbab 8ib.— The prcfMMed Abridgment of the Behates of OoogresB. by Colonel Benton, commends Usolf 
to the favor of all Americans. The work itself is most important It will place within the reach <^tho«aaBf)s 
otherwise inaccessible treasures of historical knowledge. It will make au<lible (o the present generatfon the 
discussions <if the past— deeply interesting themselves, but wen more interesting as exhibiting the begianiiiga 
of great traces of erentSt the. procession of which is yet pafsbig before our own eyes. 

And no man is so well fitted for this wwk as the distinguished statesman who has undertaken It. His 
lane experience in t^ puUic councils, and his comprehensive indgment, afford sufficient guarantees that 
neming will l>e i^rMMlied which shoold be retained, or retained which should be retrenched. 

Yery respectftilly yours, 8. P. CHASE. 



Any penen desiring aa Agencj Ibr the Bale ef tha atefe Vhak, or tiie inte, wSi 
Sleate apply to the FnblidienL 3D. dAJ^J^XBSI<SPOXi9r ci9 

Febmaiy, 1857. 8A6 ahd 848 BBOAD WAT, NEW TOEK. 



BAtlK LIfiRAAlES. 



Every well mnnaged Banking Tnstitution has a Library, small or large, of standard works 
on Banking, Bills, Notes, and upon collateral topics, for the use of the president, cashier, 
officers and directors Such works should be accessible by every Bank officer, and are 
espt^cially useful to the Bank clerk who mms at advancement in his profession. 

For the convenience of snbscribei-s to the Bankers^ Magazine, the following works are 
kept on hand at No. 162 Pearl-street, and copies will b^ furnished to order. 

I. GILBARTS PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING Last ed. 1 vol 8va pp. 

600. |2 50. 

IT. THE MERCHANTS* AND BANKERS^ REGISTER FOR 185*7. (In liett of the 
Bankei-s' Almanac,) with MoCulloch 8 Ne^ Essay on Exehange, Alphabetical List of CaflHiiers, 
Liatfof Private Bankers, d^c. $1 12. 

m. HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE of 
every State in the Union, and of the Foreign Commerce of the United SUtes with each 
foreign nation, for each year, 1820 — 1856. f 1 00. 

IV. MANUAL FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC AND BANKERS. New edition, with im- 
portant additions. $1 50. 

V. THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE ANt) STATISTICAL REGISTER, monthly, 8vo. pp. 
84« making an annual volume of one thousand pages, with the latest decisions and informa- 
tion generally f«)r Banks, Bankei-s. Bank Dii^eetors, Bank Clerks^ Notaries, Ac $5 00. 
(Back volumes furnished to order, bound, |5 50.) > 

VL COMMENTARIES ON THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. Foreign and In- 
land, as administered in England and America. By Hon. Joskph StoRT. One vol. 8vo. 
Price fd 50. 

Vn. COMMENTARIES ON THE LAW OF PROMISSORY NOTEP, AND GUARAN- 
TIES OF NOTES AND CHECKS ON BANKS AND BANKERS, with occasional illus- 
trations from the Commercial Law of the Nations of Continental Europe. By Hon. Jobkph 
Stort. 8vo. $5 50. 

VITL COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITED STATES, with 
a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History of the Colonies and States before the 
adoption of the Constitution. By Hon. Joslpu Stort. 2 vols. 8vo. |7 50« 

IX. The same Work, abridged. 12mo. |l 00. 

X BYLES ON THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 8vo. $2 Oa 

XL CHITTY ON BlLia Edited by Hon. J. Stort. 8vo. $5 00. 

XTL THE AMERICAN CONVF YANCER, containing a large variety of Legal Forms 
and Instruments adapted to Popular Wants and Professional Use. By Gxorgs T. Curtis, 
Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 00. 

XIIL AMERICAN ALMANAC. 26 vols., complete, bound. $40 00. 

XIV. BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 26 vols., complete. $20 00. 

XV. BANKERS' ALMANAC— 1861 to 1856. Complete. Bound, $5 00. Separate 
volumes, $1 00. 

XVI. LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING, with List of Works on Banking. $2 00. 

XVn. THE BANKERS' COMMON PLACE BOOK. By A. B. Johnson, J. W. Gilbaot 
and others. 50 cents. 

XVIII. REMARKS ON BANKS AND BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
H. F. Baker. $1 00. 

XIX CURRENCY OR MONEY. By W. Hooper, Esq., of Boston. 60 cents. 

XX CHRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGK By John Francis. $1 00. 

XXL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, with full statistics, giving the exporU 
and importo from 1820 to 1857. $1 00. 

Copies supplied to order by 

J. SHITH HOMAHS, Jr., Ho. 162 Pearl-street 



IMPORTANT BANKING DOCUMENTS 

VOft TBR VBE 99 

BANK OFFICERS, DIEECTOES, PRIVATE BANKERS, &a 

Oontafaiadin the new Vofamie of the Banken' Magnina, July, 1856 — Jimo, 1856. 
Oifpieiafths VolwnettippUedto order, in Numbers, %5, crnAtUaUUiUjf h(mnd, $5 75. 

L FOREIGN B ANXa— 1. An Aeeoant of the Frencb " Sodete de Credit Mobflier." 2. Bank 
of British North America. 8. Bank of Oommeree and Indntlrf . THxvuUdL 4. Bank of FranklbrLO. 11. 
& The Landes Bank, Deaaan. d. OanadaBanka. 7. London and Wettmfauter Bank. & New ^kHlth Walea. 
9. Bank of Northern Qennan j, Hambora. 10. Bank of Franoeu IL Banks of Ireland. IS. Banks of Sooi- 
land. U. Ansbrian Bank da CredU MobOier. 14 TheBoTsl Bank ofPrassia. 1& Bank of San Fernando, 
Madrid . 

IL GIJRBENCT OB MONEY.— Its Nature and Uses, and the Effects of the Ciroalation 
ef Bank Notes as Oorrenej. B j Bobbbt Hoonnt, ^Ss4^ ef Boston. 

m. BANE REDEMFTION.— Proceedings of a Gonrention of Bank Officers at Syracuse, 
New Toric, to establish a ** Bank orMotnal Bedemption'' Cor the Banks of the State. 

rV. LOCAL BANE HISTORY.— 1. Livingston County Bank, Geneseo, N. Y. 2. Frank- 
Dn Bank, of Baltimore. 

y. RA£LrROADS. — ^Decision of the Saperior Court of New York, in the Case of Mecban- 
ieS* Bank, NY., e«. New York and New Haven BaO-Boad Oa S. Plan tat a Clearing House for Bailwaya. 

YL LIFE INSURANCE — ^Principles of life Insurance^ By Gbobob Sheppard, Actuary, 
Toronto, Canada. 2. Proceedings of the London ** Society of Actnarite.** 8. Births, Marriages and Deaths of 
White and Free Colored in ea ch State, and ratio to Population. 4 Sketch of the TotM/m^ New York. 

VIL BANK ARCHITECTURE— I. Engraved Views of recent Bank Buildings in the 
Oi^ of New Yorlc 2. Premimn Plans for Banking Houses. S. A Description of the new Banking Houses 
in New YoriL 4 Bemarks on Bank Ardiitecture, and the intnciples that should be followed in the construc- 
tion of Banking Houses. 6. Prize Bssay on Banking— Suggestions to young Cashien oa. the Duties of tlieir 
Profession. By Hon. Losnrzo Sabihc, of Massachusetts. 

YUL STATE FINANOEa— 1. MiasoarL 2. Texas. 8. Tennessee. 4. Illinois. 5. Mas- 
sachusetts. 0. Pennsylvania. 7. Maryland. 8. Kentucky. 

IX. COINS, COINAGE AND BULLION.— 1. Report of the United States Mint for the 
year 1855. 2. Bates toir the Purchase of Silver by the Mint 8. Is Silver a Leeal Tender by the Laws of the 
United States ? 4 New Jenej Horse^ead Coins. 6. Trial of the Pyx. 6. Annual Beport on British Coin- 
age. 7. Proceedings of the Numismatio Sod^, London. 8. Gold and Silver in Circulation each year i^ce 
1790. 9. Notes on the HisUNj of the En|^ish Coinage. By Professor Da Mobgak. 

X. THE UNITED STATES.— 1. Annual Wheat Crop ot 2. Colonial Population. 8. 
P<^ulation. 4 Cotton Cn^ot each year since 18S4 & Imports and E^roorts. 6. Pn^rees of; rinoe the 
year 1800. 7. Tonnase o£ 8. Foreign Wool consumed in. 9. JELail-Boads ol 10. Beport on the Sub-Trea- 
sury of 11. Gold, Surer and Bank Circulation of; each year since 1793. 12. Bank Capital of each State. 
18. An Account of the several Executive Departments (tf the United States, Washingtoa 

XL BANE FRAUDS. — ^Proceedings in the late Case of Davidson and Gordon, London, 
Messrs. Starahan, Pauls A Bates, Bankers, Londo n. 

XXL THE CLEARING HOUSE OF NEW YORK— Annual Report upon. 

XIIL LEGAL MISCELLANY— Recent Cases in reference to. 1. Notice of Protest- 
Defective Notice. 2. Agency. 8. Bank Notes— Insolvency. 4 Promissory Notes. 5. Law of SetpOlT— Bank 
Deposits. 6. Redemption of Bank Bills. 7. Circulation of Foreign Bank Notes. 8. Mort^ige— Insolvency. 
9. Bank Balances. 10. Liability of Banks for Stolen Notes. 11. Banks and Banking. 12. Bills ol Exchange. 
18. Corporations. 14 Bail-Boards. 15. Marine and Fire Insurance. 14 Life Insurance. 17. Bail-BoadTax. 
18. Rail-Boad Bonds—Usury. 19. m^gal Bank Contracts. 

XIV. THE STOCK MARKET.— Tables of the Fluctuations of the New York Stock 
Market for each month of the year 185fi, and to June, 1854 

XV. CASHIERS.— On the Rights, Duties and Liabilities of a Cashier. 

XVL GRAIN.— Tabular Details of the Production of Wheat in each State of the Union 
for the years 1847, 1850 and 1855. 

XVII. BANKING DECISIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATEa— 1. New York. 2. Mas- 
sachasetts. 8. Pennsylvania. 4 Maine. 5. Maryland. 4 North Carolina. 7. Indiana. 8. Kentucky. 

XVIIL NEW BANK LAWS.— 1. Maryland. 2. Tennessee. 8. Ohio. 

XIX THE COTTON CROP.— 1. Production— Stocks— Exports and Domestic Consump- 
tion of the United States, 1824—1856. S. Pn^ress of the Cotton Trade in India. 

XX, COMMERCE— The History of Commerce from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
(Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

XXL PRIVATE BANKERS IN THE UNITED STATES.— List of Private Bankers in 
every Town and City. 

XXIL FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1866.— Embracing the leading Financial 
events of each month. 

XXIII. EUROPEAN STATES.— 1. Their PubUo Debta 2. Annual Revenue. 8. MiU- 
tary Strenfflh. 4 Area and Population. 

XXI v. BANK OF ENGLAND.— 1. Stock and Dividend for each year, from 1694 to 
1854 2. Highest and Lowest Price of Stock and Consols for each year. 8. Origin of the Bank. By. T. B. 
Maoaulat. 



Copies of the above volume may be had in numbers, price $6 ; or substantially bound in calf baoki, 
$5 75 : or morocco extra, $4 

J. SMITH HOMANB^ ESIIOB BANKERS* XAOAZINE, 

Ifo, 162 Fearl-street, Jfew York, 



tW For Bank Officers, Private Bankers and Notaries Public. 

THE MERCHANTS AND BANKERS' REGISTER, 

For 1857. 

Fnbliahed by J. SMITH HOHAHS, Jr., 162 Fearlnstreet Hew-Tork. 



CONTENTS. 



I list of Banks in the United States — arranged in States, and alphabetically in Cities 

—Name of President and Cashier of each — Capital of each. 
IL List of Private Bankers in the several Towns and Cities in the United States and 

Canada. 
HI List of Banks in Canada — ^Name of Manager, Cashier or Agent of each, and their 

Foreign Agents. 
lY. List of Foreign Bankers — ^including those in the Cities and Towns of Europe, Asia, 

Africa, South America and Australia. 
y. List of Banks and Bankers in London. 

VL List of Members of the Board of Stock Brokers, New York. \ 

YIL Statistics of the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 

VnL Banks of the City of New York — ^Name of President, Yice-President, Cashier, Assist* 
ant Cashier, and Notary of each. Discount Days — ^Dividend Months — ^Dividends 
for Four Years, of each. 
IX. Principles of Exchange. By John Ramsay M'CuUoch. [Now first reprinted in the 
United States.] 1. Inland Exchange. 2. Foreign Exchange. 3. Nominal Ex- 
change. 4. Par of Exchange. 6. Paper Currency. 6. Fluctuations of Exchange^ 

1, Real Exchange. 8. Balance of Payments. 9. Effects of Real Exchange upon 
Imports and Exports. 10. Computed Exchange. 11. History and Influence of 
Bills of Exchange. 12. Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. 18. Law of Bills of 
Exchange. 

X European States. Revenue, Expenditure and Public Debt of each. 
XL Commercial Statistics of the United States. 1. Tonnage. 2. Imports and Exports 

of each State. 8. General Imports and Exports. 
XCL Cotton and the Cotton Manufacture. 1. Species and Places of Production of Cotton. 

2. Cotton Trade. 8. Cotton Manufacture: Origin and Introduction into Europe. 
4. Inventions and Improvements. 6. Cotton Manufacture in Foreign Countries. 
6. Statistics of the Cotton Manufacture. 7. Cotton Manufacture in the United 
States. 

Xm. Decimal Weights and Measures. 1. Introduction of the Decimal System. 2. The 

Natural Standard or Unit for the Base of the System. 3. Tables of the Proposed 

System. 4w Advantages of the New System. 
XrV. The Consular System. 1. Consuls — ^their Origin, and Laws respecting them. 2. Duties 

of Consuls. 8. Diplomatic and Consular Law of the United States. 
XY. Alphabetical list of Cashiers in the United States, and location of each — {prepared 

expreulyfor the use of Notaries Fttblic and Bank Officers.) 

l^W Price $1 12, postage prepaid^ to all parts of the United 

States. One volume^ octavo^ 220 pages. 



V. LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING. 



TkB Hiaroar or Bamkino, wira a Compkbhsmmivb Acgoont op thb Orioiii, Rub. um 
OP TUB Banks op England, Irbland, and Scotland. Br WILLIAM JOHN LAWSON. 
Ambkicam Edition, onb Volpmb octavo, pp. 3Qa Pbicb Two Dollabb. 



7*Ae Appendix to thU work contairu om/oUowo : 

L Copy of tbo Bank Charter of 1844. II. Ori^rial By-Laws of the Bank of Bnitml TSL Anmal 
Piofita of the Bank from Circulation of Notes and from (xivemment Business. IV. P fog fe se of ito 
Eiiglidh National Debt from iu Beginning till 1816. V. Progress of the State KeTeniie from William Ito 
Conqueror (1066) to the Year 183a VL Annual Amount of Taxes from 1793 to 1815. YIL Account of 
the Expenses of th9 Bank for Managing the Funded Debt; for Circulation of Notes; for the Banktaf 
Deixuttiie'a. VHJ. Account of the Number of Licenses to Country Bankers from 1809 to 1832. IX. Aa> 
count of the AsseU of tlie Bank. X. Transfer Days at the Bank ; Suuth Sea House and Bast lariia 
House. XL Sir Isaac Newton's Report on the Coiiuig*. XIl. Account of the Pruceas of Coining at tto 
ftigUsh Mink XIIL The Irish and Scotch Banking Acta. XIV. Form of Boad for GMi Account ia Ito 
Scotch Banks. XV. List of Works consulted by th9 Author. 

To the Ameriean Edition art apptmdtd tko following Aiticko^ nuJcing forty pageo : — 

L A List of Bare and Valuable Works on Banking, Currency, Coins, ftc., published in Great Briiate 
ftom 1679 to 1844. With Remarks upon the most iiu|)ortant, by J. R. McCulloch, £■{. 

n. Sketch of tto Origin of Savings Banks hi Great Britain, and of the Existing Laws for ttoir Osr* 
smmenu {From Bohn'o " Standard Cyclojxtdia ofPolitietUf ConotitutunuU, Statittioal, and #V* 
rwmc Knowledge." London, 184a) 

ni. A List of One Hundred and Fifty Books and Pkmphlets contained In tto Beaton Athensum, apoB 
tto Subjects of Banking, Currency, Credit, ftc., published between 1683 and 18I3L iT%i9 iwi csw|pniai 
the na^^wa of many worko concerning the early Banke and Currency of the Amtrwtm GMonass «m# 
&ateo^ now out nfynnl or exceedingly ecarce.) 

IV. An Account of tto Banking Institute of London. 

y. Alphabetical List of English and Amsrican Works on Banking, OoloB, Cttrraocjr, BUa of Be* 
ctonge, Ac. 

Vi. An Index to Articles upon tto Subjects of Banks, Banking, Bank of England, Bank of Unltad 
Statss, SaTings Banks, Coiii&, Coinage, Currency, Finance, Gold and Silver, Interest, Mint, Mono/, 
Usury, Repudiation, &c coniaineu in tto British and American Periodical Works of tto last fifty Years. 
Goinpilsi^ by Wm. F. Poolb, Assistant Librarian of tto Boston Athemeum. (By meant of thtt indem 
onty the reader can readily find the etabortae una valuable easaye contained m the Bdinburgh at»d 
London Qiuarterly Revtewa^ The Merchantt* and The Bankire* Afogastnes, American duarterty 
and North Amertean Remefot, Sdliman^t Journal of Science, Nilea'e Hegtater, and many other tead' 
ing periodicaie. It will aleo enable the reader to find reatUiy the writinge—tht authorak^ kttk§rt9 
unknown in many caeet^ of the fallowing f wtributore.) 



Ap|)leton, Nathan, 
Adains, Charles F., 
Asliburtoii, Lord, 
Bancroft, ueo., 
Bell, G. M., 
Biiiney. Horace. 
Brungiiam, liOni, 
Carey, Henry C, 
Carey, Maitiiew, 
Cary, T. G., 
Cluuiiller, P. W., 
Congdou, J. B., 



D'Arffinit, M., 
Be Morgan, 
Dwighi, B., 
Everett, A. A, 
Fillmore, MUlii^, 
Fosdick, Dm 
Footer, J. B., 
Foster, W. H., 
Gallatin, Albert, 
Gilbert, J. W., 
Goutfe, W. M., 
Gordon, Tto. F., 



Humboldt. Baron, 
Johnson, A. B., 
Jacobs, V'tn., 
Lanman, J. H., 
Mailison, J., 
McCulloch, J. R., 
McDuffie, Geo., 
Miiklleion, Henry, 
Otis, G., 

Peaboiiy, O. W. R, 
Phllliiw, W., 
Polk, J. K., 



Ropes. J. &, 
< Seaman, B.OL 
Smith, F. a JL 
Smith, J. V. a. 
Sparks, Jarw^ 
Tucker, Geo., 
Wallenstoln, J. IX, 
Weimors, W. 8L, 
Whartob, P., 
Wlupple, John, 
Wiiluni, A. P. 



Tto History by Mr. Lawson contains many bitaresting details relating to tto Early Carrmiej of Great 
Britain, — The liOinlard Jews, — The Excheuuer, — London Private Bankers of tto 17th, 18th. and 19lli 
Ceninriee, <- Origin of Banks in England, — Bills of Exchange, — Hiotury of the Bank of Ensland, «- 
Tlie (Tohlsmiths, — The Clearing- Hoiwe, — Frauds of Fanntleroy, ifteiitonsoa, ftc., ~ Origin of Private 
Bankers, — Savings B»uks, — Jumt-Stock Banking, — Irish Banking, — Scotch Amking, '— Bank 
Failures, — Monts de Pi^iA, ~ Loan Societies, ~ kc 



Mr Lawson has given us a very interesting volume, as his contribution to tto History of liankfng. 
He ha« taken great palnR to make his work accurate : and as it is tlie rsnult of many years' labor and 
rssearcti, it itoine:i*t*M a higher v.^lNe tiian coulil be clainioit for a more ephemeral prmluction. He pt^ 
sent* us with a gixitJ geuenil view ul ilie «tHte of lianking. and inculenially of coni'^^me also, frotn tto 
eariUMt periods to the ^ireMiit tune ; an<i to tuis interwHven hi* focts so iifecuwiitly with aaecdotkal nn» 
nuive ttot tto work wiU to found interesting by all classes of readers. — London Bamter^ ftlrijniiw 



^t ganhtrs' ^Bagajiut anit Statistital |lfsisttr. 
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Published mmthly at No. 162 Pearl Street^ New-Tork. Terms, Five DoUare 
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The following are a few of the many volaataiy and Ikvorable ophiions e^qireaaed by Bank 
officers, as to the value of this work to Banking Inatitutiona*, 

MoMTXcaLLO Baxk, GHAmi.OTTMnLL& Ylrgiiila, Dm. 8^ 1866k 

i. Smith rioMim, Esq., IM Petri Street, New-York : 

Ds%R Sim : — I enclose a check for subscrlpcion to your work to June next. It aflbrda me pleasure to niaka 
thia rttmiuaMce. fbeling tat|i>fldil It is by far the mnat prff/Ut^U invettmimi we htm* ever made, 1 feel amp-y re* 
paid hy the ^lDKle article in ihe December No., ** Su^estionsto yoann Ca>biers on tbe duties of their prufasalon,** 
and W'^re Ike subscription ]^ieejtve times the sum, I shotUd consider this article a good setqff/ortks wkols 
eamount. Very Respeetftelly, 

— B. 0. Flamhaoan, Cashier, 

Albakt City Bank— I am surpriaed to learn that there are so many banks In onr State not on yonr snbacrip* 
tlon liHt. Saw I might al no«t Hdd my Kroax«mient that there should ba a solitary owe of eonnd character not 
availifg itMrIf ol a work so uae^nl and valuable aa I regard your Alagaxine. It will give me ploaibure to promote 
ita eiiculaiioii by any meaiia in my power, 

I heiinl Ir very highly wpokeu ol in Loudon when there roeently, and espeelally ao by Mr. GUbart, whoae ptalao 

in that regard la worth having. 

Wavtb Shxrmaii^ CaskUr Albany City Bank, 

April, 1851. — - 

From a M AseAcHusrm CA^Hitiw— I read yonr work with great Interest, and I know that I have profited by 
it. I ain eoufldent tnai my sucoess la owing in a great meaanre to the information which your pagea havo 
given me. 

Nb JT-YoRK Statb Bahk, Alb4Nt.^I eonaider yonr woric a very yaloable one, and highly deaervtng the aajh 

port of baukers, and of tlie business community. You have my beat niahes for your auceeas. 

J. B. Plomb, CMMhier, Albania 
AprL\185l. — - 

Your periodical la one of tho moat TalnaMe of the day. 

1. B, GiBBOBS, Cashier Oceem Bank, 
April, leSt — . 

AoRiCDLTiTBAL Bank, lferl»Nier, JV*. T» 

We prize the work very highly, and are very desirous of having It complete, that it may be bound and pre- 
aerv«d. The information it eontalna on the snb*ectB of banUog and finance is invaluable to tlio banker, the 
BMrctiani, and tbe flnani^er. 

September, 1830. — — 

Baltimorb and Philadblprta.— The nnderalgned, anbscrlbera to the Bankertf Magazine^ hoTe earefUly 
exaiiiiceii ihu plan and execution of the work, and cordially approve of the manner in which it la eondneted ; 
believitig itiat it ie a medium of Interesting and important iniormation, and ftilty entitled to the Bupport of 
banking rnvtituiions throughout the United Sutea. 

0. C. J«Mtso«, Cashier Bank of Baltimore, R. Mioxlb, Cashin Union Bank rf ifaryland, 

D. SpKioa. Cnshier Mnrhante Bink, ** JoBn t^ («liTii«os, Prrsidnl Ck*«nprnke Hanks 

Shvon HiER, President Marine Hank^ ** S. B. Trbvor, Cashier Phihutelphw Bank, 

J. H, (^aRTBR, CaskifT Wrattm Bnnk^ ** W, Pattok. Jr., Caekier Fnrmers" and Ahrk. Bnnk, 

T. Cbos«, uukier Conunercial and Farmsre^ Bank, SaMMS Russbu., Cashier Bank of Penn T\nonship, 

Boston^— The undersigned coincide with the opinion above expressed, and cordially unite in recomraendinf 
the Bankers^ Magatine to all banking ianitntiona, aa well worthy the atteation of the preaidents, eabhiers, dft* 
•eetora, and offlcera generally, of the baaka throughout the United Sutea. 

Iambs Dodd, Cashier Maseaehnsetts Bank, BostOB« W. H. Fostbb, Caskier Bank of Oonmeraa,Baami^ 

B P. Clabk, CoaJUer ^soh England Bank •* OBABUta Spraoub, Oashisr Globe Bank, - *• 
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